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Well underſtood and practiſed by the Romans —— 38. 49-61-80. Afﬀeerward 
grew corrupted and abject — 69. 73-74-73. Of the Turks, how numerous, 
well-order'd, and in continual Pay — 186 193-155-196. Of the Chriſtians, 
much inferior to that of the Turks — 186. Naval, cannot of it ſelf much en- 
large the Dominion of a State — 113. The Forces thereof are increaſed and 
maintained by thoſe of the Land — 114 . 


X. 


N Atural inclination ought to be followed in the choiſe of our actions — 58 

Nicolo Orſins, Count of Pitioliano, like Fabius Maximus, and not like him 135 
2. Oppoſing the Commu- 
nalty, and hated by it — 4. Authors of the deſtruction of Tyrannies — 12 


0. 


O taviauu, why eaſily entertained by the Army after Cæſus death — 52 


s 


pan how it remains of it ſelf, being brought into States — 164. How, in 
theſe laſt times it is eſtabliſhed: in the minds of the Italian Potentates -—1 65 

w_ Peace, Concord, and Unity amongſt Citizens ought to be preſerved by 

ws —— 121 3 f 

Plutarch, prefers Lycurgus before Numa —— 11 | 

Pompey, ſet up by the Senate to take down Cæſar —— 47. His triumphs — ibid. 
After the war with Mithridates, quitted the Army ——- 51. Subdued for the 
Romans above eight hundred Cities — 65. The laudable way and art by which 
he brought to'obey the Romans, and ficilicated his — — 163 
The People of Rome, of what authority in the Commonwealth — 5. Hd 
trom the beginning it was of b and increaſed it more and more — 15 
— how it came to loſẽ it 51." Songht by ſeditiom to obtain 
from the Senate all things, though never ſo imjuſt 52 . - 7% | 

The Peoples Thar to curb it. Severity prevails more then Mecknels — 16. That 


out of its natural fickleneſs, it uſech to favour a Forein Prince, and by [editions 


and violent attempts to plot againſt the preſent Power — 170 
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A Table of the principal Matters. 


A Prince (hall do well and wiſely to have a care, that no Subject of his grow to be 
ſuſpected for his greatneſs —— 106. Muſt not for his own relief make uſe of 
Forein aids, that he may be too ſtrong for his Native forces — 103 

Princes, what fort of Militia it is beſt for them to make uſe of in their expediti- 
ons, and other matters of War 155. Sage advice to them in points of 
War, and the choice of Commanders —— 145. Thoſe of Italy have uſed 
to imploy foreign Commanders, and foreign mercenary Soldiers —— 122 


Sce more in States. 


K, 


Epublicks, how their divers Forms may be known — 6, How their 
continuance may be known — 18. How at laſt they grow to be Ty. 
rannies —— 54. That a State deſerves not the name of a Commonwealth or 
Republick, where the Decrees of the People, and not the Laws, carry all the 
command — 6. For the long preſervation and quietneſs of them, nothing 
more neceſſary then a Parity —— 104. A poor one cannot enlarge its Do- 
minion 112 | 
Rome, was a mixt, but imperfe& Commonwealth, and why 3--11. Was too 
Popular — 3. Why it could not free it ſelf from many diſorders 14 
How long it held its greatneſs 68. When, and how ſhe might have freed 
"herſelf from her many bad qualities and defects ibid. How ſhe abounded 


in Soldiers and Commanders — 39--64--74--80. How ſhe made way for 
Monarchy-—— 39. She ſcatter d her corruptions amongſt the Nobles and 


the Communalty 50. That thoſe Citizens proved worſt oppreſſors to her, 
whom for the meer conſervation of her Liberty ſhe had too much exalted —5x 


Her firſt, ſecond, and third Age—— 59. Her firſt ſeven Kings, of what con- 
ſiderable benefit they were to her 60. At what time ſhe deſerved the praiſe 


of good Government 61 
Romans, why they refuſed the Carthaginians aid againſt Pyrrhus —— 26, Refuſed 


to have peace with Pyrrhus ibid. For what cauſes chiefly they had the 


better of the Carthaginians ——39. They regarded not ſo much preſent 
dangers, as future 45. Out of one War they ſtill framed another —— 46 


Way they were invincible, according to Polybius 78. The two pretences 
under which they made their moſt notorious acquiſitions 161. Ho by 
Colonies they kept their new Subjects in loyalty and obedience —1973 

Fomulws, a man fierce, ambitious, and deſirous to enlarge his Eſtate, train d up the 
People according to his genius 113 . 


* 


J Africanme, his worth and actions 29.33. Why he took à courſe 
differing from that of Fabius —— 33, His paſſage into Sicily, of what 
benefit it was- 35 N 


Scipio Naſica, when Carthage was taken, diſſwaded the Senate from deſtroying 
— City ee Whether that counſel of his were founded upon good 
realon — #014, Lk e ; T8 4 

The Senate of Rome, what number it conſiſted of, and when firſt inſtituted —— 14 
Its authority — 4. The gencrous anfiver ſhe gave to the Ambaſſadors of 
Pyrrhus 26. 89. Little eſteemed of by Julius Cæſar — 45%. Subject 
to corruptions —— 50. | Severity 
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Severity, in . ſort af.Commonnealeh i it doth good 2 f * 5 very Len 

in Cato ib. 

Sylla, brought into Roe. licentious 11 —35 1. 4 the Onder ths 
Senators, to connterpoileche Comm W_— Gave honors and riches eo his 
Favotites ibid. 

Soldan of Caire, how aud why he loſt all his pie in a ſhort ll 

Solyman parallel'd with Charis the Fifth ——22. His endowments of mind and 

fortune—— 157. His great atchievements —158. Why he made no great pro- 

| in Hungary — 159+ nor at Corfu againſt che Venerians-— #$i4, - Why 


e made that expedition into Hungary 195, Had under his command four 
Empires, and eighteen Kingdoms 196 


Sparta, a mixt Republick very excellent 5. - Her Laws not written 11 
That authority which the Kings had there, oo A 48. Many 
worchy men flouriſned in it, by reaſon of the of its re- 58 
For want of money, could not enlarge her Empire 82 

Spartans, when and why of great powet in Greece—— 96. By what people l- 
lowed and favour d—— ibid. See then the reſt in Land forces ibid. 
Why they would not have their gire'with walls 71 : 

States, whence their divers changes come — 53. Ho men grow defirons of 
their change 72. Are augmented and by the ſame things which 
gave them theit , and corrupred by the Gan pg Where they 
have been ruin'd by i diſcords, che over-great-heighe-of ſome of their 
own hath been the cauſe —- 105.:-: That 12 4 have e ene, 1 
ſtay, declination, and ruine 86 Y; 
geilica, à Barbarian, and by nation a Hun, called 89: the command of the Roman 
Army, betrays the Empire — ” 


T. 
8 Re chan much eſteemed of for the diſc line of their Soldiers, Called — Sacred 
theirs 5 id. Fo 
Themiftocles, what his Arier was, and his Naval Nag St th penedasg, | 
Tiberins Graschue ſlain by the Nobles of Rome, wirtiour . reveng =, 
people 17 „ /L 23G et re 
Tribaneſbiy in Rome, of bon grerpvyes, ind its ce—48,./ Call 1 
f ſaniIm 32 1 * 1M A * 1 36? 
Trumpb in Rome, „den Grft inficiedd, and 60 whole B Dee 47 
Tur ls, their aſſiſtance refuſed by the Venetians, and yer ſued for by dcher Chinian 
princes 136. Why they cannot ſo ſuddenly nor eaſily do any fig nal enter- 
priſes by Land — 161. Are accuſtomed, for their own ſecurity, to deſtroy 
thei —— of ſuch places as they take in, eſpecially thoſe of the better and 
richer ſort 172: Their chiefeſt firength conſiſts in their Cavalry —— 187 
Their Law promiſeth everlaſting reward in Nr to every one that loſeth his 
life in their Soveraighs quarrel - 194 


V. 


Vet Pablicels .why in reforming overument of Rome, he Vielded. maß 
. the age 14-15, wy might have order'd e - 
better — 7e 4 
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A Table of the principal Matters, 


Venice, in time biveght her Government to perfection — 12. How ſhe hath 
been able to preſcrve her Liberty thus long — 54. What her Government 
is ibid. When it began — 77-116. Her Founders lovers of Peace, and of 
an intent and end differing from that of the Foundets of Rome ibid. 
Her greateſt and moſt difficult attempts have been either in their own Defence, 
or for Religion, or in Aſſiſtance of others — 115. What wars and efforts of 
fi:rce Nations ſhe at her firſt beginning underwent 117. Why ſhe made 
uſe of Foreign Soldiers and Commanders —— 121. - That for having ac- 
cuſtom:d to imploy Foreign Commandets, ſhe hath not been able (by reaſon 
of thcir W to proſecute ſuch Enterpriſes of hers as had been well 
begun — #614. N 55 

Whos. = what courſe they took to free themſelves from the danger they were in 
of the Genoa- forces — 43. That the practice of Merchandiſing is not to be 
blamed in them — 116. Some of their illuſtrious and famous Princes — ibid. 
What title their Dukes aſſumed for the taking in of Conſtantinople— 118 
How prejudicial to them the Ottoman Empire hath been — ibid. That, had 
it not been for the treachery of their Commanders, the State of Milan had been 
theirs — 121. Tbeir weighty and glorious enterpriſes by Sea and Land 
againſt the Saracens , for the-Emperors of Conſtantinople , and againſt the 
Genoeſes —— 129. Why they called Lewis King of France into Italy — 130 
Why almoſt all Chriſtian Princes entred into a League againſt them 132-180 
How diſcreetly; they have continued Neuirals in the diſcords of Princes, that 
thereupon Peace migbt follow ia theſe latter times 167. Why they ſent into 
Candy new Colonies of their own Gentry— 172 21752 

Vertue, what two vertues are neceſſary for him that propoſeth great matters to him - 
ſelf, and aſpireth after glory — $8 | dee 

Vertuous, To make men vertuous, three things are ncedful — 11 


V. 
VV R, brought home to the Enemies awn doors, how advatitagious — 28 
When it ought to be carried on with protracting of time — 31. War, 
and not Peace, was the cauſe of Romes mine 45, It is ſubject to divers 
ſucceſſes and chances, more then any other action of ours — 2 185 
Wars, made by the Romans after the ſubduing of Carthage 48. Made and 
maintained by them in many places at ogge——-65. Particulars moſt neceſſar 
for them ——149. The manner of Wars gow uſed, is che cht can 
why the 2 of modern Princes prove not equal to thoſe of the Anti- 
ents . 148 | l 
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Pag. lin; | . 
4--45 Kier aot read ah 
37 Dele asf. 


5-1) For licence read liceationſacſe. 
10-27 For temperance read temper. 
11-38 For them read theſe. 

15-2$ Before wheat inſert do. 

ib. 48 Dele more. 

19-19 — 4 for and read of, 


pen. After es inſert if. 
. Aﬀer much inſert the leſs. 


5$-31 Afrer vt ia ert any. 
60-3 After ner inſert an) 
13-17 Delc and (the firft.) 
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10599 Before Gb inſert greet aler of * 


(| Dele then by. 
2 For 4 he. 


223-14 Aﬀoe meas tafere cdeagd 


158-45 For ſediy rend edi; 


159-236 For Corfy read Cerſũ. 
idid.29 For Corfee read Cort 
196.45 Aﬀeer thereof inſert more, 
1992 Before act it. 
ibid. 3 Dele ir. 

303-19 Dele be. 
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ing that it is enough to Litre her fears of 
Arms, and management in Peace, N 
for enquiring into the reaſon thereof; 
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many and how . and ER accidents Al mane works are 


the true rule and meaſure is whereby the perfection of States is compte 
chat is not ſimply the genden 0 an Empire, to which ſhe at the beginnin 
by Fortune, and which is igcreaſed by Injuſtice; but that may well be lie 
the true Form of |Gover! which people livi and 
work righteouſly, and ob | 
the ende e Ker gre alt bet 
the or of the Roman greatneſs, [et hit 
reputation which Antiquity and the Power 
find ſome thipgs peradventure the 
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ing any ue praise or apparent good, Bur a there is nothing of greater importance 


in a Ci De Form of Government, by which, 35 by the dul thereof, every 
good ad pred; ſo of all other obſervacions which may be had of the City 
of Rome, there is dot any more worthy, or oſ more uſe, then to examine what was 
the trueſt Form of her Government, chat we may afterwards ſee whether ſhe might 


_ been becret-Srdered in Civil affairs then ſhe was, without diſordering her Mi- 
itia; and whether ſhe could keep together the People armed, and obedient to the 
Laws. To ne then what the condition of her Government was, and thence to 
comprehend whether that ſupreme excellencie were in it, as hath been thougbt by 
ſome men; following the Rule which Philoſophy teacheth us, which ſays, that every 
Form of Republick is not convenient for every City, but that they muſt be varied 


according to the divers natures of the people, and according to other accidents; 


we muſt examine what that State was in it ſelf, and then what proportion it held 
with that City. Nut becauſe it would be too difficult a buſineſs to any certain 
condiriog”umo her, which may equally correſpond to all times, ſhe nq; having fo 
punually obſerved one and the ſame " han continually, but varied it ſomewhat ac- 
cordingly as it inclined more or leſs to a Popular State; we muſt have our eys moſt 
fixt upon that Age, wherein the glory of that Commonwealth did moſt flonriſh;” 
not forbearing notwithſtanding to touch upon ſuch things in other times, as may 
conduce to our purpoſe, ' *: TH i bo When © 

He who would diligently conſider all the parts of the Republick, will find not 


only ſo much diverſity, but even contrariety in them, æ ch able eaſily 


ta reſolvę which was her propereſt Form of Government; For if reſpect be had to 
the area? Abt ority of Confals. eſpechllYia Armies, may, not t reaſdn, 
believe, that that City under the name of a Commos wealth, was governed with 
Laws befitting a Kingdom; ſince that Form of Magiſtracie did uſe ſuch Authority 
in managing of Arms, in coggluding Peace, and in agreeing differences between 
potent Kings, as one onely Prince could hardly have treated of thoſe things with 
more abſolute power: differing from Monarchy only in this, that they kept this 
ane but for a ſhort time, and did acknowledg it to rocted from the will and 
favor of the People. But he who will confider what a ſhare of the moſt important 
reſolutions of the Commonwealth che Senate had, as that which governed the 

publick Treaſury, the chief foundation of a State, and to which the priviledg did 
belong firſt to treat of, and then to refolve of ſuch things as were to be propounded 
to the people, will be of opinion, that ſuch a Commenwealth did lean more to- 

wards Ariſtocracie, then any other Government. Yet paffing on to further Con- 
ſiderations, and finding the Authority of Conſuls, Senate and Tribuncs to be ſo 

often baffled and nullified, and the Supreme Magiſtracies oftentimes contaminated 

by the meanneſs of popular men who have had the exerciſe thereof, will vote other- 

wiſe, and think the Government to haye been meerly Popular. Wherefore Poly- 

bias being willing, in the ſixth Book of hits Hiſtories, to affign ſome certain Form 

of Government to the City of Rome, would not re ſtrain it any one particular 
Form, but called it a mixt Republick, as was that of Sparta. Which opinion is 
ſichence followed by ſome modern Writers, who trearitig of the differing Forms of 
Commonwealchs, and particularly of that of Tame, do plinctually agree with oh 
bius. And certainly they were thus far alt in the right, to wit, That the divers 
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binary, but the Form oſ » DAT beſo. Therefore he who wil 
dt.rwine the Fon of a City, muſt have reſpe& co whatſoever doch therein | 
whe attaining of Magiſtracie, thut he may intold all parts that belong to — 
nog of a Common ealth. — — men of all conditions, ' cording tothe 
divers reſpt cts either of Liberty, Nobil ty, Wealch or Worth, were admitted into 
Government, theſe divers communications will not admit the aſcription of any 
peculiar or particular form. 

Agne eing therefore bere n with Pahbies, we will now endeayour to find om 
what is more hard ro know, and is beiter worth know to wit what ſort of 
m xture this was. For though a mixt Cc mmonꝝx ealtb may robs — 
not, that all mixtures may make her ſo ; — — rather 8 Ade di 
ue wound up together, ſo as a third. 
en, ſuch a compoſition will rather increaſe the i 
the reaſon why it cannot long continue under 
And as it falls out in our bodies, u hich being — — 
titue ſo long in life, as that propc rtion is maintained, which i deſtroyed, 
they are likewiſe waſled * ( For chat part IT too pre- 
valent, change: h the reſt into its ſelf, and diſſolves: theform a made when 
al together: ). So that Commonwealth which is | of divers parts,” 
contioue in one and the ſame State; as Jong as che A of Government 
proportioned with equal temperament, as it ought to be, tocach part. — ſoon 


3 any. one part begins ta domineer too much, it is that ſhe 
1 res doch . 


corruption: For t c prevaſenc 

redtice them all into us ſelf, — the Apt ol che Ge 
diſpoſit ion is required to this Form of Goveinment, | 25 no dilberder i may be therein 
found hereby that mixture may be broken or confuſed. Wherefore 2d 28 divers Fa» 
culties concur together to the forming of Man, but are fo well 
ordered in that union, as all of them partaking of ſome office or other, they have 
their ſeveral degrees of dignity z fo divers Citizens reduced to live rogether in one 
City, though all of them may in ſome _ r 3 rt, yes © 
imployments muſt * vos ag diſ 25 ſome of them may bold the 
place, and as certain 8 \ mall give orion Serge 
done in the Commonwealth. 

Theſe confiderations being applied to the City of Rane, will make it 
clearly that there was noſuchequalicy nor order in her, e 
Commonwealth to render it — and long lived. For the immoderate Au- 
thority, v bich was by the Laws granted to divers Magiſtrates, E much more 
the extuaordinary power which was intruſted in „ ſhews how ill 
that fo neceſſary proportion was obſerved in her: on ö Sire] he 
Peoples power, and the admittance thereof wihour difterence to all manner 
of Negotiations, gives manifeſt tokens of a confuſed , all Orders being 
mixt together without diſtinction either ofOffice or | che baſer fort being 
oftentimes exalted above the more worthy. Hengeit was, that among. fuck con 


ſuſion, many cuſtoms I introduced. which were nor onely corrupt, bur 
even contrary one to another z 25 ws that of prolonging che time of Tae 
which was rep che great Authority which was rea «he tool 


znd that other futering the wealth of private men to increaſe to ſuch a height - 
ina City, where there was no preſixt boundeur of wealth appointed by the Laws 
for big a Citizen: Which Laws or Cuſtoms do ſome of them tend 0 
pov er ot afcw, and other ſome of them are for "  Buritwe 
proceed further, we ſhall find their diforders fo far advance „ not being oe 
ta eonſiſt together in one ſubject, Wr — that Commonwedlchs © 
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diffolution. . The confirming of their Authority, whole 1 was by the 
uſual time appointed by the Laws exp red. was introduced at firft with ſome ap- 
pcazance of advantage, but with very bad example, for that having begun im- 
pattant affairs in Countiies far off, they might finiſh chem, and weaken the Ene- 
my before their return kome. Thus was the charge of the Province leſt to Mar- 
* Helmes vrho fought in . againſt iti urhus, after he was out of the Conſul- 
ſhip;the which was done likewiſe to Se Manlius to bridle the dating toliant, 
2nd bo appeaſe the afſaxs in Greece, and th lie upon many occaſions was done to 
drs others, and very long in enſuing times, wich very pernicious example, but 
the dijorder eater not here, for; without need; the City Magiſtrates were fo far 
prolonged, as the fame were ſcen to return ten times to be the peoples Tribunes. 
Which made che Citizens inſinitely ambitious, and afforded them occaſion by be- 
ing lo long in Per, of plottiny many things, and of moleſting the Common- 
wealth divers waics; by the peoples Inſurrections. Nor was it ſeſs prejudicial to 
ptumit privat inen to grow to ſuch immoderate riches, 35 equalling therein the 
nal} Phtent Kings; there was 2 Citizen of Rowe who arrived to ſuch greatneſs, 
a8 Gid, He: ang nat to he efteemed rich ho could not out of his own Re- 
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uſing mare violence, came one — 8 wich many 3 
and driviegdway.the Conſu u bowould) — — made A. 
be decreed for the undertuxing agamit '«-3rhredares; "mor ca ing though therein he- 


went againſt the Laws, which not being in an thin „ al Inſtituti- 
ons —— made in vzin,whitt the foto e deftr ow he Tribune: 
100 great power. He then who ſhall confider:rhefeirhings, will nor (Gy chat thy 


tended not to the making of a Commonwealth torally Populan et many things 
were contrary to theſe, as hath been conſidered in ting che Government 
of the Al mies, and in the exceſſive Riches of — Citirens. Some P 
Commonwealthss, as that of Athens, uſed by aqui "advice, to bam ini 
ſach Citizens ten yeais from the City, ho did — excellent ee 
ceed the reſtʒ Ia ſome othen, becaaſe chey did in ſome ſore parrake of 
the equalliry of means, or levelling was iarroduced,; fo to content, ad pleat 
þ + people, asin Sparts, and certainly to grant buta imised power and but ſor a 
ſhort time, to Magiſtrates are excellent precepts of ſuch Legiflarors as will conſtl. 
rute à fieeCiry For all che Citizens —————— 
gone freely dilpole thereof," to his own: groperns, and then indeavour to 
ching co an equality, or at leaſt provide ſo, as they may not increaſe ſo i 
Tately, as any one Citizen may be caries or r by I by th reſt, los his too rei 


Power. a "4 : hwy T3! 
le is chen ad wonder, 3 des ticks e | 5 
pbſerved io her; for by ſuch a diverfiry of Oiders ſhe berame a Body wirkitwr : 
and of wo ſeveral ſhapes, whichoccaſioned continual — Allos. 7 


ders in hers For the Noblli Slorying 
uſed great Authority, and which 
and * of their weakh, aud rt 


 andrelying machu the Magiſtraoy of t, 2s 
els hone a tence, nar 402 cha ro oy Low, — = 


potent in 1 and — e — in uch as were Eivitand Dor 
meſtick, for ſuch a diviſion of powor in inen of contraty minds, kegps'the for · YM 
ces of the City, with much -prejudice divided; whilſt the one ol them couteſt⸗ 7 
ing with the other; they Hinder the reſolutions and executions of: important - 
Affairs, as it often fell out in Re, for! to liſt Forces to 
march againſt the Enemy, the Tribunes ware” dy ready to incenſe' the 
people, ſo as there was none that would give a name ro the Militia, 1 
ſolencies were increaſed by the peoples beiag able xo do i& ſafely. For, the 
Tribunes minding — elſe but _— to aer oats ON 
cepted of the Ap every man, | 
that the people m <1 ror unode 22. y Me Nobility, anc} more ready and 
bold to raiſe ſeditions, whereby they did —— increaſe their 7 2 | 
theſe means obtained many things from the Senate. roy likewiſe, no 
ſollicitous to increaſe their authority, that they Aeg he es inſo- 
lencie, ſought always to keep them low, and did 

of their own Order 1 So 28 in puniſhing; - 
ir was often imes a thing of greater i 
were a Nobleman or a P can, then whether ho co Aud 
hence great prejadice aroſe mms alc — was ſuon cor. 
rupted, without which no Or dere Pars ralniüg the 
publick welfare but orb cnet adefire of cir: Own great SET * re- 


| Other Trades, that the excellencie of the work is better known by him that is co 
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duced oftentimes into eminent dangers. Thus the Roman Plebeians, thinking al- 
meſt that they had not a common Country, but that it did only belong umo 
Nobdility, forſook it, and rerired into the A ventine; valuing more the ir creaſe of 
their own power, by neceflicating the Senate to yield to their defiies, thentheic 
putting the City into ſuch a diſorder. Ile Nobles likewiſe more follicitous to abaſe 
the People, anc to increaſe their own foriunes, then to preſerve peace and union in 
the City, did uc uriſn Civil diſcord by uſurpirg the Common goods, and by re- 
ducing the People to great Poveity through Uſury. i 

By this diſcourſe it may 1 ended, how badly proportioned the Orders 
were in that mixt Government: But it may be more clteily ſecn, by comparing 
this Commonweakh with that of Sparta, which proved more excellent then m 
other in that mixt Ccvernment, and greſcryed n a long time free from all 1 
by vertue of her moſt excellent Laws. In Sparta, the Princes power ended not but 
with his life, to the end that he beir g pie ferred before all others for making the 
Laws be obſei ved, be might the bettei do it. being detaired by no ſelſ- from 
depoſing of Magiſtrates, or from being jucged by the People. But bis Authority 
was notwithſtanding ſo limited, as he was rather a C»ftos of the Common Liberty, 
then a true Price in the City. The People had. as great a ſhare in 

mn 


their condition required: For it being they v bo were to make uſe of the 
ſtrates, it ſeemed ti ey might better know their abilities; as we ſee it falls our 


and of corre ing Magiſtrates, but greater authority was granted to the Senat 
which was — in che midſt to — Commonwealth from the P 

power, and from the peoples inſolencie, to the end that thereby it might the better 
temper the one and the other. Now let us ſee how in the joint union of theſe three 
Governments, certain Conditions were appropriated unto every of them; but 
neither ſo many, nor yet ſi ch as made them of clean Ty gon, but ſo as 
they might very well be united in one and the ſame perſon. The Prince had per- 
petuity of power; but this ſtood ſo corrected by the Laws, as it might e:fily com> 
fiſt with the other States. The Senate, which was made up of Forty eight of the 
prime Citizens,repreſcnted a trre Ariſtocratical Commonwealth; but becauſe 


it, then by the maker thereof. The People had ie power given them of 


acknowledged their Dignity from the People, their power was not ſuch as bereʒt 


others of their Liberty. But the ee ae." Ing rewards and puniſh- 
ments, as it was not dangerous, ſo it 


rded place for a modef = wo State, ani 
rendred that Government — 1 by mixture of all the three beſt. But above 
y proportion obſerved in Sparta, in ſharing out 


all things elſe, there was a mira 8 in 
thoſe thir gs, which uſe to cauſe Civil diſſentions among it Citizens: For the Noble- 
men had 2 greatcſt part in Honors, but the Peoph x ere equal to them in W 

all the Revennes being in common; ſo as the ambi 
fities of the other were ſatisfied, and all of them being content, they enjoyed much 


Peace and res wo ſo as that Commons ealth may endure longer then any of 


theantient Reipublicks. And if at the firſt ſhe had been a little more large in commu- 
nicating her Government, by encreaſing the number of her Senators, ſo as there. 


had been no occaſion in Theopempae his time, for the better regulating their to 


to be a little too popular, and leaving Lic#rgws his antient Inſtitutions, 
itielf over co licentiouineſs, nothing could have been deſired in that ( iry is 


reduced her to the f igheſi pitch of perigftion. I berefore as far as he d Go- _ 
vernwent differed from this, it muſt be cc nf ſt it fell ſo far ſhort of true excellen- - 


cie: The Contuls of eme bad great Authcrity, ard it may be more free then 
became any Mag iſtracy ina Commonwealth, but the lutle darance thereof made 
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ion of the one, and the neceſ- _ 


t Authority, of irtroducing ihe Magiſtracy of the Ephori, w — 
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it leſ hen: fic ial co the the Nepublick: For · heir Power being ſoon to. be, en. 
over, made thenlefs diligens, and leg bold in node taking) Pu | 8 For. 
Confulhip being laid aſide, the'way was opened e p09 AjUcies 
byccks: Tribuned. Sg Cicero, who freed his Coumy from Catalins Confpracy, : 
2 was. baniſhed. 3 wy had n | 
Or iſtracy, trom hene no Appeal mi be 3 * | 
2 had not that reſpect given to it, by which whe igno-. 
rant common people is Governed © So as the peo x pope ; nocbeing held buckby ti 
ra into ſuch Fcent:ouineſs, as they dared to commit divers Indignities 
even againſt the chief Magiſtracy of Counſulſhip; as they did when they pluc 
the Conſul Camiilus Heſfare from the Tribunal, — m e rcobap er 
mireance to that 5 The Oy Senate was like wiſe 


upream 5 
occaſion. of the increaſe of the powerof ſome Citizens, for the peoples te ſalus 
— 629" over the like of the Senate, the way of arivi at great — 

the people, in deſpite of che Senate, was o to | 
tous. Thus did Marias cauſe himſelf to be declared Coaſul, co 
Laws, and Ceſar to be confirmed in his Province t And to ſuppreſs 
immodcrate greatneſs, which tended towards Tyranny, it was 
the Commonmealtb had no ufnal means to doit — topfefer other « 


. wherefore 


thoſe whom 
ty became y divided, ſo that oxrid Cry 

tby Sylla, de profeſſed to An 
P to maintain mans; — 2 | 


Caſar © — betaking [themſelves co Ams, he | oe. A 
not at laſt bur fall. | © N dic n 2's 2 

Theſe diſorders were occaſioned through the Ga hos pf 1 — 75 
the people, poſlcifing themſelves of other mens Places, .plurpc the beſt im 
ments of the Commonwealth; and being e quall to che Nabi 


or ing of kes 
ty, would without any reſpect to other things E ay af Gow nec x. 
So theright diſpoſure of the Honors and Orders of the C which 
require Geometrical, and not Arichmetical-proportiog — —— 


things be not granted to all wen, but Ty the nh Ho 
venient for * And certainly to conſtitute a City oh chat f. 75 
Citizens ſhould be equal, would be no better then — ay 5 
conſiſting all ot the ſame voyces ; for as the latter producet ha 
r | Therefore care ma 
Order may keep its own tare, and be neicher tog much. 7 
222 — flat; or too ſharp Tooe occation, dillun; 0 
ſeen to fall out in Rowe, where this juſt propoction was but badly hep 
une qual condition and u orth, being oft times made equal in Digai 
1 nded. 1 
poſed to reccive all forms. Pages 
But if we — . the mix bod by 
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that the State of-this Commonwealth was Popular. The People were they who 
gave authority to Magiſtrates, nay even to the Senate it ſelf, by authenticating and 
invigorating the Reſolves thereof; and as the ſoul of that Goverument, they: did 
in divers manners move the other parts of the Commonwealth in their ? 
So as her trueſt and propereſt Form can only be taken from them; nay, it was ſeen 
that the reſolutions of the Republick did bind the Senate, and were of equal force 
with the Peoples commands, prolonging Magiſtrates in their places, and by.the 
authority thereof putiing a period to begun Wars.” Wherefore the corruptian ot 
a Popular Stare may be further ſeen, by the immoderate power of the meaneſt 
Citizens, | 122 L913 9 e 
Let us next view the ultimate end of that Commonwealth, which by a certain 
ordinary, and as it were natural change of condition, brill ſhew us what her firſt 
Form was. For it being changed into Tyranny, which uſually ariſeth from a Po- 
lar State, it appears that that City was formerly governed: by the People, and 
d by corrupt manners opened the way to Tyranny ; ſo as this- I ranſition was 
cafily made by the likeneſs of State: For, that City where the People commands 
with licence, may be ſaid to be ſubject to many Tyrants; nor admits it of any 
change, ſaving that one man becomes the maſter of thoſe diſorders, whicha multi- 
rude were maſters of. There were likewiſc always many popular Pick-rhanks in 
Rome, who, like the Flatterers of Tyrants, tracing the People in their humors, went 
a birding after favors, whereby they won credit and preferment., Which, as the 
Philoſopher ſays, is a manifeſt ſign, that in ſuch a City the People command, not 
the Laws, W nich is ſeen by many experiences, of which ich Marias was an evident 
begining to the Government of the Commonwealth, not puided by the glory of his 
Predeceſſors, or any noble action of his own which might firſt introduce him there- 


into, but confiding in a certain greatneſs of ſpirit, ny Oo think of acquiring great 
power, ſo as * me Tribune of the People, he berook himfelt wholly to abaſe 
che authority of the Nobles,as he did in publiſhing the Law of Suffrages,chreaccning 


Conſul Cotta to impriſon him, if he forbare not to oppoſe him. By which boldneis 
he won ſo much favor with the People, as he was able to diſpoſe of them afterwards 


as he liſted in any affair, howunjuſt ſoever, or in working revenge upon his Ene- 


mies (as he did in baniſhing innocent Merefwe ) or to aggrandiſo himſclt ; infomach 
as he, contrary tothe Laws, was created Conſul, againſt the Cimbrigns, being ab- 
ſent, and ina contumacious time; and laſtly in the Province be aſſig 

unto him, which belonged to Sys, By ſuch means the way was opened to the im- 
moderate power of Citizens, which in the height of their proſperity brought char 


Commonwealth to its final ruine. For theſe diſorders being long before begun, 


were afterwards by the ſpaciouſneſs of the City ſo increaſed, as the People being 
become powet reaſon of the — — and growing more 


free and bold by their ſo many proſperitiet, not content to be equal to the Nobility, 
would — roo then the Laws. They baniſh'd many Citizens without — 
ing the cauſe; they granted places of Magiſtracie before the uſual time; they 
confirm d the Authority of thoſe that were already out of it, and diſpoſed of all 
things, not according to civil equity, but as they liked beſt. >Which things doſuf- 
ficiently-maniſeſt the imperteQions of that Goveramenr : For: the Ph: 

ſays, that that State whereirhe People command, and not the Laws, is 1o corrupt, 
as it deſerves not the name ot a Commonwealth; no ſort of Government being 10 
be thereunto aſſigned. Which eaſily happens in. Cities which are very great and 
powerful, as was that of Rome. But it we ſhall then chnſider the Conditions af thoſe 


men into whoſe hands that Government was put, we ſhall thereby likewiſe find, 
that amongſt the ſeveral Forms of Popular States, this may be thought cha moſt 
7 | corrupt, 
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ſtood. | | | m— 
But hay ng diſcourſed ſufficiently of the Form of the Government, it will not be 
amiſs to exam ne ſome other moe general Conditions, by which the perfection of 
every State may be the better kn vn. In ordering a City, reſpect is io be had to 
two things; to what belongs to War, to uhat belongs to Peace; to the end that 
the may not be governed by Chance in either of them, but by certain Laus, and 
may be cqua ly preſerved from totem plots, and from home diſcords; and to en- 
Ceavour, that as ſhe cannot always enjoy Peace, ſo ſhe ſhould not he continually 
moleſted with War. Bur he who will conſider the Actions of the Romess, and the 
Inſtitutions of their City, will find chem ſo (eriocly adcr:ft to M licary aF.irs, 
he may eaſily judge that chey propoſed no other things to themſelves, t 


s L g 


to 
zncreale Empire, by making one War beget another; wherefore.,many Armies 
were inſtituted, and many rewards for military valoc, to make men bold and valiant 
againſt the Enemy; but not any thing whereby to accuſtom chem to Juſtice, Tem- 
perance, and to other civil yertugs, whereby the City mighebe maincained in peace 
and unity. Tis thcretor: no wonder it that Commonwealth won fo 


and ſuch Glory in t mes of War; and in times of Peace, like ruſty Iron, loſt 
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that the State of this Commonwealth was Popular. The People were they who 
gave authority to Magiſtrates, nay even to the Senare itſelf, y authenticating and 
invigorating the Reſolves thereof; and as the ſoul of that Government, they. did 
in divers manners move the other parts of the Commonwealth in their operati 
So as her trueſt and propereſt Form can only be taken from tbem; my, it was ſeen 
that the reſolutions of the Republick did bind the Senate, and were of equal force 
with the Peoples commands, prolonging Magiſtrates in their places, and by the 
authority thereof puti ing a period to begun Wars. Wherefore the corruption ot 
a Popular State may be further ſeen, by the immoderate power of the meaneſt 
Citizens. | 3 $44 £1 oY 
Let us next view the ultimate end of that Commonwealth, which by a certain 
ordinary, and as it were natural change of condition, will thew us what her firſt 
Form was, For it being changed into Tyranny, which ufually ariſeth from à Po- 
pular State, it appears that that City was formerly governed: by the People, and 
had by corrupt manners opened the way to Tyranny ; fo as this I ranſition was 
eaſily made by the likeneſs of State: For, that City where the People commands 
with licence, may be ſaid to be ſubject to many Tyrants; nor admits it of any 
change, ſaving that one man becomes the maſter of thoſe diſorders, vhicha multi- 
tude were maſters of. There were likewiſc always many popular P:ck-thanks in 
Rome, who, like the Flatterorb of Tyrants, tracing the People in their humors, weac 
a birding after favors, wfereby they won credit and preferment. Which, as the 
Philoſopher ſays, is a manifeſt ſign, that in ſuch a City the People command, not 
the Laws, - Which is ſeen by many experiences, of which Marias was an evident 
example; who being borm of very mean parents, and ppl ing himſelt from the 
begining tothe Government of the Commonwealth, not puided by the glory of his 
Predeceſſors, or any noble action of his own which might firſt introduce him there- 
into, but confiding in a certain greatneſs of ſpirit, a to think of acquiring great 
power, ſo as — me Tribune of the People, he betook himſelt wholly to abaſe 
the authority of the Nobles,as he did in publiſhing the Law of Suffrages, threateni 
Conſul Cotta to impriſon him, if he forbare not to oppoſe him. By which 
he won ſo much favor with the People, as he was able to diſpoſe of them afterwards 
as he liſted in any affair, how unjuſt ſoever, or in working revenge upon his Ene- 
mics (as he did in baniſhing innocent Metellus) or to aggrandiſe himſelf ; infomach 
as he, contrary tothe Laws, was created Conſul, againſt the C/mbrigns, being ab- 
ſent, and in a contumacious time; and laſtly in the Province be 
unto him, which belonged to 54. By ſuch means the way was opened to the im- 
moderate power of Citizens, which in the height of their proſperity brought that 
Commonwealth to its final ruine. For theſe diſorders being long before begun 
were aſterwards by the ſpaciouſneſs of the City ſo increaſed, as the People being 
become by reaſon of the — of the Citizens, and growing more 
free and bold by their ſo many proſperitiet, not content to be equal to the Nobility, 
would become greater then the Laws. They baniſh'd many Citizens without hear 
ing the cauſe; they granted places of ie before the uſual time; they 
confirm d the Authority of thoſe that were already out of it, aud diſpoſed of all 
things, not according to civil equity, but as they liked beſt. Which things do ſuf- 
ficiently manifeſt the imperfections of that Government: For the Ph:loſopl 
ſays, that chat State where the People command, and not the Laws, is io corrupt, 
as it deſerves not the name of a Commonwealth; no ſort oi Government being to 
be thereunto aſſigned. M hich eaſily happens in Cities which are very great and 
powerful, as was that of Rowe, But it we ſhall then cõnſider the Conditions of thoſe 
men into whoſe hands that Government was put, we ſhall thereby likewiſe find, 
that amongſt the ſeveral Forms of Popular States; this may be thought the moſt 
| | corrupt, 
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corrupt, as that wheteinto cven Artificers were admitted: which being uſually bur 
ill cocditioned, and frequent ng Aſſemblies only chat they may talk cogerher, do 
conſtitute an imperfect State, 'apd ſubject to alterations. And hence it may be de- 
duced, that this part being moſt preyalenc in that ſo co: rupt and imperfect Com- 
monwealth, the others muſt partake of the ſame impei fection: Fot no ſuch union 
can be ſramed out of two good Goyernmeats, and one very bad one, as is requi ſite 
to give form to a good Govern ment; neither could they continue together for a:ver 
ſo {mall a time. W hencc it may be likewiſe inferred, that choſe other parts of the 
Commonwealth, which may leem to reſemble Monarchy and Ariſtocracy, as the 
Conſuls and Senate, came ſhort of ſuch perfedion as is proper to thoſe States, dey 
dlining to the contrary party For wang things may be obſerved to have been dane 

by Conſuls with more authority and boldneſs, then what became a Commonwealth, 


Tyranny, and wrought Remes final ruine. Which was formcily ſeen in rk 
which being conſtituted by Salan in a too Popul ir condition, ſoon loſt her Liberty, 
and was poſſeſt by a Citizen of hers named Piotr axes, who followed the ſame way 
wh ch the Legiſlator himſeif had opened unto him, by at:ributing coo much to 
the People. So what is intended for good, proves often fatal, if not well under» 
ſtood. | 1 

But hav ng diſcourſed ſufficiently of the Form of the Government, it will not be 
amiſs to exam ne fore other moe general Conditions, by which the perfection of 
every State may be the better knen. In ordering a City, reſpect is io be had to 
two things; to what belongs to War, to u hat belongs to Peace; to the end that 
the may not be governed by Chance in either of them, but by certain Laus, and 
may be cqua ly preſerved from foren plots, and from home diſcords; and to en- 
ceavour, that as ſhe cannot always enjoy Peace, ſo ſhe ſhould not he continu illy 
mol eſted with War. But he wo will conſider the Actions of the Romess, and the 
Inſtitutions of their City, will find them ſo ſerioufly adcr:ſt to M litary aff. irs, as 
he may eaſily judge that the) propoſed no other things „ how to 
increaſe Empire, by making one War beget another; herefote many Armies 
were inſtituted, and many rewards for military valor, to make men bold and valiant 
againſt the a but not any thing 8 accuſtom pon to Juſtice, Tem- 
perance, and to other civil yertugs, whereb ity might be maintained in peace 
and unity. Tis theretor: no wonder it — „ won ſo mucl — 3 
and ſuch Glory in times of War; and in coaves of Peace, like ruſty Iron, loſt al. 
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her luſtre : So as troubles ſrom Ent mies abroad were no ſooner ceaſed, but much 
greater ere excited at home by diſſentions amongſt the Citizens, which did not 
terminate till things were recalled by c ccaſion of War to the fame Warlike order 
and diſcipline in which the City was excellently well inſtituted : "Which might for 
a while preſerve her; but when cl rough the want of occafion of War, ſhe could not 
by that means correc her many diſorders, nor reduce herſe If to any ſetled condition 
for any ſpace of time, being ſtill agirared by ſtorms of Civil ſedition, ſhe muſt ar 
laſt be miſerably[loſt, when it was time to begin toenjoy her greatneſs and proſperity. 
For this cauſe Scipio Naſica, a very wiſe man, would not conſent to the de- 
ſtruction of Carthage, knowing that that Commonwealth which was ordered 
onely for war, could not laſt long in idleneſs. How can that Government then 
be termed dood, which is fo ill diſpoſed towards the attainment of a Cities chief 
end? And who can doubt but that the true end ofa City is to have her Citizens live 
vert uouſly, not the inlarging of her Empire? © Therefore tha Philoſopher ſaid 
well; That true civil Felicity was not tobe expetted from aftions which relate to 
things abroad, but from thoſe which are uſed amongſt we "mgs It argues not then 
an excellent Government in that Commonwealth, that ſhe overcame the whole 
world, fince the perfection of Government lies in making a City vertuous, not 
in making hier Miſtreſs of many Countries. Nay the increaſing of Territories, as 
it is commonly coupled with ſome injuſtice, ſo is it remote from the true end of 
good Laws, which never part from what is honeſt. Governments which aim at 
Empire are uſually ſhort lied; which denotes their imperfection: Which happens 
not onely becauſe they were not better accommodared in times of Peace, but that 
for the great inlarging of Confines, it is neceſliry ronouriſh ambitious thoughts in 
Citizens, and ſuch as are too deſirous to domineer, which are eañly turned to the 
prejudice of the Commonwealth its ſelf. For it is not to be affirmed that the 
ſame thing can be good in reſpect of the publick, and bad in private Affairs. For 
the general felicity of the whole City, and the particular good of every Citizen, 
is one and the ſame thing, they onely differ in ſome certain reſpects. Then taking 
ones argument from things, the end of this great Commonwealth might 
eaſibly be conjectured, which (as one ſaid well) was overthrown bythe wait of its 
ows bulk, But grant, that the lives of ſuch States may be prolonged, it cannot 
certainly be done without falling upon many other troubles and dangers. Let 
Marius his example ſerve us to ſee what advantage Citizens got by the immode- 
rate deſire of Glory and Dominion z who being alwates bred up in Arms, and 
having wone Credit and Preferment thereby, finding that his antient Reputation 
began to fail by enſuing Peace, raiſed Miibridates King of Pontus, againſt the 
Commonwealth, to the end, that being to make uſe of his Vallor, he might re- 
cover his former Repute. Thus & thens who once in oyed a peaceful condition, 
under Pericles his good Government, when ſhe turned her endeavours of Peace 
and Quiet, to Arms and Dominioa, and would change her manner of life, ſhe 
reap-d the like Fruits of Ambition, which by ſuch Orders ſhe had ſowed in the 
minds of her Citizens. For Alcibiades out of too immenſe a defire of Glory, was 
he, who of himſelf did incite the Lecedemonians againſt his Country, by whom ſhe 
was afterwards robbed of her Liberty and Empire. For all this, you hear me not 
ſay, thit the ſtudy of Arms ought to be fbr . Which are very neceſſary in 
what ſo: ver State; to defend ones ſelf againſt rhe Injuries of Neighbors, and to 
preſerve Freedom and Liberty: Nay, Arxiſtotle reprehends Plato, for that he 
thought Cities had no need of Arms at the firſt , but onely when they began to 
have Dominion. But though they may be uſeful for ſome other reſpects, Citizens 
ought not to fix their ſtudies fo much upon Military Exerciſes, as not to know nor 
value any other praiſe but chat of che Militia, and to place their greateſt and e | 
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Good, and the welfare of their City therein; But they muſt know, that a man 
mult travel further to find out felicity, which is derived onely from vertuous acti- 
ons, reſerved in Peace, as the true fruits of the labours of War. Let us then 
conclude, that this part which was very excellent in Rome, loſt much of that praiſe, 
which otherwiſe it might have de ſeryed for the exquiſiteneſs of its Orders, becauſe 
true nſe was not made thereof, as a means to obtain the true intent of the City. 
For if Ariſtatle laught at thoſe. who praiſed the Lacedemonian Commonwealth, 
becauſe ſhe had made her Citizens ſo valiant in War, by her excellent Military 
Diſcipline, becauſe ſh: excee ded the other Cities of Greece ih the largeneſs of her 
Confines; W hat would he have ſaid of the Commonwealth of Rom, where cer · 
tainly Military Exerciſes were ſtudied much more, to the end, that ſhe might van- 
quiſh the furtheſt diſtant Nations: For in Sparta, ioo boot with ſuch Inſtitutions 
as appertained to the Militia, there were excellent cuſtoms for the breeding of 
Citizens in Civil Vertues: And it is ſeen that Licurgas his intention E not ſo 
much at Empire, as did that of Romulus; the former much more reſpecting the 
peace of the. City, and the agreement among Citizens, minding Military Affairs J 
onely fo far forth as they are neceſliry for the preſervation of Liberey againſt For- 
reign Forces. Another conſiderat on to be had, in he vs no leſs then theſe, is, 
that in a well · ordered City, the Laws ought to be confirmed by the Manners and 
Educations of the Citizens, the which is of more force to make men honeſt, then 
is the fear of puniſhment; aay,.trom hence Act ons ariſe according to true Honeſty 
and Vertue; for they proceed from a vertuous e is only acquired by Ex- 
erciſe. Therefore where good Inſtitutions of lite are wanting, the ſeverity of 
Magiſtrates is not ſuti cient to make Citizens obedient to the Laws. For when 
the appetite hath already gotten power, and is accuſtomed to vice, tis too hard a 
matter to overcome her by force. T herefore ariſtotie ſaid, That: Laws, tbangl 
very uſeful, do but little good, if men be not endued with ſuch Cuſtoms and Diſc» 
pline as fits with the ſtate of the City,” Wherefore teaching in che eighth of His 
Politicks, how Citizens are to be made good and honeſt, he propoſed three things 
requireable, yniog Reaſon and Cuſtom to Nature. But Cuſtom may be thonghy 
ſo much more neceſſary then the other two, as that a mans natural inclination to 
Vertue, makes him not vertuous, unle is he confirm his natural diſpoſition by ha- 
bit, accuſtoming himſelt to do well. Nor can Reaſon force Appetite, but muſt 
firſt find it well reduced by good Education, if ſhe will make uſe thereof in vertu- 
ous operations. As much more then, as this part is neceſſary, fo much mote fail- 
ing will be found in that Commonwealth, where ſuch orders were not taken by a 
civil way, for the good Education of Citizens: Whence it aroſe that their Laws 
met not with ſuch due obſervance, as did them of Sparta, not written in paper, 
but (as it were) ingraven in the hearts of every one by the force of cuſtom 5 where 
fore ſhe proved truly miraculous, by reaſon of the excellent cuſtoms introduced 
by Lycus gus, to breed up Citizens in a vertuous and civil life. Therefore Plarare# 
comparing Lycsrgws with Numa, preferred jeu gun, for that his having confirmed 
Citizens by good cuſtoms in thoſe orders which he had introduced into the City, 
was the reaſon why they were long obſerved ; Whereas Name, contenting im- 
ſelf with bare written Laws, though good, and tending to peace, not taking ny 
{uriher care for the education of Citizens, could not make thenybe"abſerved for" 
ſo ſhort a time, but that they terminated together with his lie. Md it is ford! 
by experience, that — is Orders were of ſuch force, as they preſerved 
Liberty of Sp4r:« longer then the like of any other ofthe antient Commonweakths:' 
W herefore Philopomenes having overcome the Lecedewonians, yer would de nor 
e cams chem, and reduce them under the Ac haas Commonwealth, till he 

ance! nnn City, wherein whilſt young, chey 
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ſo bred up to Liberty, as they could by no means be brought to undergo ſervi- 
tude. — IP | 
From this diſcourſe it may then be concluded, That the Government of the 
Roman Commonwealth was of a mixt Form, but ill proportioned within its ſelf, 
too much inclining towards the corruption of a Popular State; and that the came 
ſhort of the Spartans in three things: In the excelleneie of Government, in the 
endeavours of Peace, and in good Cuſtoms. The other patt remains now to be 
diſcuſſed; Whether the (ity of Rome might have received a better Form of 
State? For the good Orders of a City depend not oy upon the Legiſlators 
wiſdom , but upon many other joint Accidents. The firſt thing to be had in 
reſpect, is the Nature of the People, with which the Form of Government 
ought to have a juſt proportion. Wherefore Polititians ſay, that the Legiſlatgt 
ought not only to conſider which is the beſt Form of Government, but vrhat beſt 
befits every City, and ſuch other Accidents which make ſo many alterations 
in States, as it cannot be denied but that Fortune hach a- ſhare therein. y- 
curgus was juitly eſteemed an excellent Legiſlator; büt many things concurr d 
in him which helped him very much to put his thoughts in effect: He was a King, 
and uſing force at firſt, as it was fit to do, he might introduce ſuch a Form of Go- 
vernment as would bridle the Peoples inſolencie, and increaſe the authority of the 
Senate; it madelikewiſe much for his purpoſe, that wealth of the City lay but ina 
few mens hands, ſo as by beſtowing Honors upon them, he could as it were by rhe 
way of bartering the eaſilier diſpoſe them to content themſelves with an equalit 
of Goods, whereby he ſatisfied the people of pan deſire, who were but few 
in number, and conſequently but weak, and the more eaſie ro be ordered in any 
fort of Government. Hence it was that the Legiflators of other Cities, thong 
ry were wiſe men, could not notwithſtanding form a Republick throughout fo 
well ordered as did Lycurgas, becauſe they found not a Subject apt to receive ſuch 
a Form, and becauſe they wanted that authority and power which was thereunto 
needful, or for other ſuch like accidents, wluch did not corteſpond well with whar 
they did. Therefore Solon, though he had had the ſame intents, could not have in- 
troduced ſuch a Government in Athens; becauſe he was a private Citizen. choſey 
by the Nobility, and conſent of the People, to reform the City; fo as it behoved 
him to comply in many things with the one and the other, and his ſmall Authority 
took much of that reſpe& and reverence from the Laws otdained by him, whi 
ought to have been given them. Wherefore many blamed him and his Inſtitutions; 
ſo as at laſt, to ſhun ſuch vexation, he was forced to part from his ungrateful Country. 
He met alſo with another difficulty; He found the City divided, the People much 
accuſtomed to enjoy Liberty, and ar that time much incenſed againſt the Nobility 
by che oppreſſions of Uſury under which they ſuffered ; ſo as he was compell'd, to 
the end that they might reſt content with their new Government, to caſe them in 
tber Debts, and give them a ſhare in the Government; which he could not do 
without much injury to the Nobility. | 
Ide Commonwealth of Venice hath gotten an excellent Government; but 
was not at firſt governed by thoſe Laws which ſhe now is: But diverſity of Oc- 
caſions have opened the way to the wiſdom of many of her Citizens, who adding 
new Orders to the old, have brought her to ſuch a height of perfection. Whit 
might the eaſilier be done, becauſe that City was free · born, and was from the very 
ordered according to the true Civil end, to wir, to Peace and Concord, 
to the Union of her Citizens. But on the contrary; other modern Republicks, 
che Quies wherein ſuch Governments were formed; "having been formerly long 
accuſtomed to obey Emperors, ſince they got their Liberty by many Accidents, 
they knew not, as not being well acquainted therewith; how to uſe it, by — 
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the Citizens various diſpoſitions of mind: So as wheeling often about with an um- 
certain Form of Government, they in proceſs of time return'd under the command 
of one. | | |; Outs © 4:13 
Theſe Conſiderations being applied to the City of Rome, will prove that the pru- 
dence of her Citizens, though they were vcry wiſe and valiant men, was not ſufficient 
to reduce her to a perfect Form of Commonwealth; bur they might have amended 
many great diſorders in her, which did much ſhorten her life. For he gho will con- 
ſider the conditions of the people of Rane; will find them to be ſuch, as no Form of 
Government could better agree with them then a Popular State; for they were all 
warlike men, bred up even from the very firſt ſoundation of the City in the exerciſe 
of Arms. And though a Commonwealth may be formed among@rheſe, which 
may have a certain ſimilitude to an Ariſtocratical State, when the Citizens being 
governed by certain Laws, partake every man more or leſ of that Government 


ariſe to One hundred and thirty —_— 
as alſo their having been ſo ready and ſo 
many enterpriſes for the Commonwealth,withour receiving any pay for their pains. 
But the Nobility was a long time very weak, and in but little eſteem: For the firſt 
Founders of the City being Shepherds, and all of the ſame condition, there was 
no diſtinction of degree them, ſave what was ſoon after broughe in by 
Romanus; who chooſing the Senate out of all that former number, e 
be aſſiſtant to the King in amps things requiſite for the State, by this oi 

he divided ſome of the worthieſt ofthe People in this new City from the reſt, who 
gave the riſe to the Roman Nobility. But even this Order was very weak; for ic 
was at firſt inſtituted by Ramalas but of a ſmall number of men; and others 
were afterwards added thereunto, yet till ſuch time as the City got her liberty, - 
never exceeded the number of Two hundred Senators; nay, even theſe v 
lefſened by the craeley of Tarquinias Sperber, and their Auhority uro 
bounded by the Counterpoiſe ot Regal power. So-as when the City put her 
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into Liberty, there were not Noblemen enough to form a State of Optimal: 
in this caſe did Publius Valerius find the City of Rowe, after the driving out of 
the Tarquins, when he through Brutus his death, rema ning ſole Conſul, was 
to conſtitute Laws, and new mould the Commonwealth. Whetefore de ſirous 
to introduce a State differing from the former, under the name of Liberty, it be- 
hoved him not to leſſen, but to encreaſe the Authority of the People: For elſe 
they would got have indured it; and by ſiding with the Tarquins, they might ea- 
fily have confounded that Government, and reduced the City again under the 
power of Kings. For which reaſon alſo, Brutus, though he was h1t created Conſul, 
not willing to loſe the favor and a ſſiſtance of the people, without which he thought 
the new Orders of the City could not be well eſtabliſhed, perſwaded his Colleague 
T arquinius Collatinas, that to give ſatis faction to the People, to w hom the name 
of Tarquin was become odious, and ſuſpitious, to lay down his Conſulſhip : By 
theſe Reaſons it appears, that Valerius was compelled to ordain many things in fa- 
vour of the People, as were the Appeals from the Conſuls; I he order, that upon 
pain of death no man ſhould enter into any place of Maꝑiſtracy without the Peoples 
approbat ion; the petty puniſhment appointed for them who ſhould not obey 
the Conſuls commands, which was no more but to pay five Oxen and two Sheep. 
Moreover he eaſed the poor of many grievances, and made many other very Po- 
pular Laws, whence he purchaſed the name of Pablicola. | 
By which tis underſtood, that in ordering of the Commonwealth, reſpe& was 

to be had in many things to neceſſity and to the condition of thoſe times: yet 
if we ſhall conſider other Accidents, we ſhall find them much contrary to ſuch 
a neceſſity ;,, for the new Legiſlator was not Prince, as was Licurgus, but poſ- 
ſeſt a place of Magiſtracy for a ſhort time, the Authority whereof was hardly 
yet well known, and not much valued: Soas he could not uſe force to withdraw 
the people from a Popular State, as it would have been needful, findin 
the People ſo diſpoſed , as hath been ſaid. Therefore the City bei = 
ter a while to be reformed again, the Magiſtracy of Ten was choſen, with 
grearer Authority then was that of the Conſuls, which took away all Ap- 
peals, to the end that being more feared and reverenced by all, it might without 
any reſpect conſtitute new Laws with great firmneſs. And if Appius his ambiti- 
on had not ruined the buſineſs, that Commonwealth might perhaps have been re- 
duced to ſome better condition: but yet not to any very perfect one, it bei 
too hard a thing to order Cities well, which are already much aug mented; ju 
as we ſee it falls out in every particular man, who in his tender years may be eaſily 
made to undertake any manner of life, but when by praRiſe he is ſettled in, as 
it were, a certain proper nature of his own, he cannot eaſily be altered from it. 
And if there have been any one, who hath been able to order a City already well 
grown, yet we ſhall find that that City was not fo great nor potent, as was the 
City of Rome, at this time of the new Reformation; and therefore the difficul- 
tics were much leſs, it being a very hard thing, and which, as faith the Philoſopher, 
doth almoſt exceed humane power, to diſpoſe of a great multitude in an excellent 
Form of Government, I hen as theſe things were the reaſon why this Common- 
wealth was not well ordered at firſt, ſo did they in time bring her to great diſ- 
orders and ſed itions, and finally to her deſtruction. For it is uſual, that the further 
he advanceth that is once out of the way, ſo much doth he returnbackwards, is ſo 
much the more puſled, and the further from the place he intended to go to. So 
the Authority of the people being by theſe new Inſtitutions alwaies to increaſe 
together with the greatneſs of the City, ſhe ſwarved the further from the end, 
true Liberty, to which ſhe ſeemed to addreſs her ſelf. And becauſe this Common- 
wealth was born with this infirmity, the worth of none of her Citizens, though it 
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were never ſo great, was ſuthcient to cure her thereof, or to prolong her liſe: 
As it happens in our humane bodies, which contracting ſome ill diſpoſition of hu. 
mours at their firſt entring into the World, are ſoon thereby oppreſt and brought 
to death, no natural vertue, though of force for other unte being able to afford 
any cure. Tis notwithſtanding very true, that though like accidents ten- 
dred the City uncapable of any excellent Government, by inclining her to a Popu- 
lar State, yet had they not ſo determinately diſpoſed of | 
have frecd herſelf of many of her bad qualities, had not the ambition of her Citizens 
by increaſing theſe her natural imperfections, made her fall into greateridiſorders. 
Let us begin to confider what Publicola's actions were from the very beginning 
of the Commonwealth, and we ſhall eaſily diſcover his ambitious thoughts by 
which he was moved to ſtudy ſo over-much how to pleaſe the peoples appetice in 
every thing. Theſe his intentions were apparently ſeen, by taking his being re- 
ſuſed in the EleRion of the Conſuls ſo heinouſly, as that he kept a good while 
from the Republick, as if he had put his hand to the Goverument, for his own 
Greatneſs, not for the common Good: But much more for that having e 
that Degree, and finding the People jealous of him, for having built bis houſe in a 
high and ſtrong ſcituation, fearing leſt together with the Peoples Love he might 
looſe his own Authority and Power, he choſe ſo to humble himſelf, as forgetting the 
dignity which belonged to the Supreme Magiſtrate of ſo gteat a City; he made 
Faſces, the enſigns of Conſulſhip, be held in a poſture of Homage, whilſt he 
made his Oration, to ſhew, (as he himſelf ſaid) That the Authotit/ of the Con- 
ſuls was ſubject to the Authority and Dignity of the People. This his deſire of 
being eſteemed Popular, was the reaſon why in this new Reformation, he went not 
about to what was very neceſſary, to amend in part thoſe defects which could not 
totally be taken away; to wit, to give Ijũſt counterpoiſe to the Authority of the 
people, rempering it with that ot the Senate, by very much inereaſing the number 
of the Senators, and by apropriating the weightieſt affairs of State, to that Or- 
der, which how neceſſary it was, was afterwards ſeen, but too late put in execution; 
to wit, in Sy//a's time, by whom the firſt number of Senators was doubled, yet but to 
little purpoſe, the Peoples Authority being already too mightily increaſed, and many 
ſeeds of corruption being by this means ſown abroad in the minds of the 
But Valeria added but one hundred to the uumbea of che Senate, neither did make 
any Law in favour of them, both of which he might at that time eaſily have done. 
For being at the time of the new Reformation to chuſe new Senators of the 


Equeſtral Order, or of ſome other of the people, he would not onely have been 


content, but would have wone much honour, by exalting many of his Friends to 
that Dignicy, as it was ſeen he did by thoſe few that were choſen : And the Peo- 


ple would have had ſufficient power in the Commonwealth, if without commu 


nicati:g the weighcicſt Affairs of the Kingdom unto them, che indemptnity of 
Fe. of correct ng Magiſtrates hid been reſerved to them: And then that 
Appeals might have b:en granted them, by which means would not onely 
have had a hand in the City Affairs. but likewiſe they might ſecured them- 


ſelves from being injured by the Nobility (a thing much deſired by the People) 
and from danger of loofing their Liberties. And the Authority and Reputation 


of the Senate being by this means augmented, the Peoples might the 
more eaſily have been moderated in thoſe accidents which — pened. 
Which though it ſeemed ( as hath been ſaid) more harder to have been in 


that City, for another reſpect, yet the revolutions of Government in the ſirſt birth 
paſſing from Mo- 


of this Republick, did a little leflen ordinary Difficulties. For | 
narchy ( which in the Tarquizs time was almoſt become Tyranny) to a new 


condition, the Legiſlator might have made it an Ariſtoctac ie; it being as it were 
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natural in the change of States, that the Government which had wont to be in te 
power of a Tyrant, paſſes into the hands of the Nobility, who are uſually the firſt |} 
who lay hold in pulling down Tyranny, as in Rome, where Tarquin and Brutus were 
the fu ſt Founders of Liberty. | 

Therefore if the People deſerved co be made partaker in the new Government, 
for having aſſiſted herein, much more ought the Nobility to have their dignities 
and priviledges increaſed, this common benefit of the City having had its chief 
riſe — them; nor would the People have had any reaſon to complain thereof. 
But Pebl:cols, in ſtead of increafing the honor of the Senate, introduced by a very 
pernicious example, ſmali reſpe& to the Magiſtracie of Conſuls ; which occaſioned 
many diſo:ders, which might eaſily have been corrected by a juſt fear, as is cleerly 
ſeea by many examples, but chiefly by this; that the People be ing in inſurrection, 
and contumacious againſt the power of Conſulſhip, the creating of a Dictator, a 
Mag'itracie of ſupreme authority and reverence, proved a ſure 1emedy to aflwage + 
the Tumult. And what more manifeſt ſign could there be given, that the people 
might have been tamed and made obedient by fear and by reſpect unto the Mag. 
ſtrates, then that which was given upon the occaſion of Appia his Decemvirate ? 
For being ſo ill dealt with by him and by his Colleagues, as they wanted not reaſon 
to apprehend Tyranny ; yet the authority of this Magiſtracie, from which there 
was no Appeal to be made, and the ſeverity wherewith it was adminiſtred, did ſo 
bridle the people, as they patiently endured all injuries; nor durſt they go about to 
ſhake off that ſlavery, till the Sen ite interpoſed t felf, and that Horatius and Va- 
leris declare themſelves Heads of the lafurretion: againſt the Decemviri. 
There ought therefore either greater reſpect to have been given to the | 
Authority; or elſe, if the more ſevere and fret power of an ordinary Magiſtrate 
ſeemed not t be convenient for the ſtate of that Commonwealth, the reſpeR and 
reverence due to the perſon of the Magiſtrate ought to have bcen transferred to the 
authority of certain Laws, of which the Magiſtrate ſhould have been chief Guardian, 
inflicting ſevere puniſhment upon the not obſervers thereof: For by this means the 
People would have had no occaſion to be off.nded with the Nobles, when their 
inſolencie thould be puniſhed by vertue of the Las; this ariſing amongſt many 
other beuefits from the Laws, that he who is puniſhed for his faults cannot 
— 1 of any one, being condemned by order of Law, not by the Judge 

WIII. ä 
But what hath been noted of Publicols in this firſt beginning, may alſo be known 

at all other times, and in many other of the chief Roman Citizens; who through 
ambition fidig with the People, were the cauſe of their pride and infolencie. So 
the Conſuls Valerius and Horatius, not being able to obtain Triumph from the 
Senate, ſought to have it from the People; and the whole Senate (not to multiply 
examples) by creating a Dictator to ſuppreſs the authority of the Conſuls Titus 
Quintus Cincinuatue, and Gnews Fulius Mento, who oppoſed them therein, had 
recourſe ynto the Tribunes, who by threatening impriſonment torc'd them to give 
way to the reſolution: And thoſe Noblemen did uſually take another courſe then 
what is to be held with the People, with whom grave and ſevere proceeding doth 
avail more then humble and mild demeanor. But they were ſo blinded by Am- 
bition, as not knowing, or not caring for ſuch errois, they ſtrove who ſhould moſt 
ingrauate themſelvs with the the Rs; by Preierts,Shews,and ſubmiſs comport- 
ment. And this inſtruRion might be learn'd by the example of the People of Rome 
themſelvs: For it was ofitimes ſeen,that greater reſpect was given to thoſe few who 
had known how to ule ſeverity to the People, then to thoſe who carried themſelves 
ſubmilsly unto them. And certainly, among other things, the Jucgmenc which 
followed upon the cauſe between Merimins and Spurins Servilins, was very remark- 
able $ 
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able: who being both of them accuſed of the ſame Faulc by the Tribunes, to wit, 
that being Conſuls they had oppoſed the Agrarian Law; Menimins, who by in- 
treaties and ſubmils carriage endeavoured abſolution, was condemned; but Spars 
ger vil us ſtourly withſtanding the Tribunes fury, and ſpeaking ſeverely to the 
People, was acquitted, And Furius and Manilins, who had both of them been 
Conſuls, being not long aſter accuſed, the Nobles being willing totally to free them 
from ſuch danę er, kill d the Tribune in his own houſe who had impeached them; 
which did fo affright his Colleagues, and the People, as none of the Tribunes 
would afterwards reaſſume the ſame cauſe: And all the Inſurrections which were 
then in the City being ſuddenly appeaſed, all of them did willingly ſubſeribe: the 
Militia. a | NI. of -+ e 
Appius Claudius was always very ſevere againſt the People; and amongſt other 
of his actions, the ꝑuniſſiment which he took upon the Armies inſolencie was: very 
obſervable, for he made them be decimated, every tenth man be put to death; 
which was ſubmitted untoithout any the leaſt tumult, by reaſon of the antient 
opinion of the Captains ſevetity, and ſor the fear infuſed into che Soldiers bythe 
ſentence of death againſt ſome Centurions who were accuſed for having been A. 
thors of that Inſurrection. Which was ſufficient ſo far to curb them all, es though 
they were all of them then in Arms, every of them ſtood peacelully ſpectaters af 
the death of ſo many Kinſmen and Friends, and of their wa daultful chase q and 
( which peradventure is a greater wonder, and doth the berter-eonfirm this uh 
Appius being accuſed for this ſentence by the Tribunes after he had laid domi the 
Conſulſhip, uſing the ſame ſeverity in defending himſeif, he v t held leß guilty 
for having been formerly Conſul: So as the * neither willing co abſolvs hi 
nor daring to condemn him the cauſe was put off, and he ſuffered 0 dp. Nn 
in the latter times, when the Peoples power was greateſt, Tiberius Gracubus en- 
deavouring to propound the obſervance of che Licimas Law, the Nobles, changing 
their habits, and ſhewing great humility, labored to win favor from the People; 
but ſince they ſaw they could do no good by this means, they reſolved for their 
laſt refuge to ule force, and kill'd the Author of thoſe ſeditions. Which action of 
theirs did ſo aſtoniſh the People, as they ſuffered the Tribunes death, whom they 
had ſo dearly loved, and who had loſt his life in defence of their cauſe, to go unre- 
venged. And ſoon after; Caius Grecchws reaſſuming the cauſe which his Brother 
had in vain endeavoured, the Nobles, uſing rhe ſame cunning, ſought firſt by fair 
means to deprive him of Popular favor, making uſe of another Tribune to this 
purpoſe,by caufing other popular Laws to be ptopoundid by conſent ot the Senate. 
But humility avail'd no more at this me, then it had done formerly; ſo as it be- 
hoving them to betake themſelves again to Arms, they ſlew Calas Gracchus in the 
Aventine, and after the death of two Brothers, annull'd all the Lrw]os made by 
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other ſott of Dignities; and having obtained all fort of Honors, they began to 
aſpire to the Eſtates of the Nobles; who being too lare aware of their Error, to 
keep themſelves from being quite diſ-robed of every thing,and not being able to re- 
medy themſelves by the Laws, or by Magiſtracy, theywere forced to have recourſe 
to Arms, to moderate the Peoples Inſolencie. i 
Whence it may be concluded that the Romans not having uſed thoſe means, 
neither at che firſt making of their Laws, nor almoſt at any other time, in any of 
their Actions, which were proper to overcome certain bad qualities, which they 
had contracted even from the birth of the Commonwealth, was the reaſon why, 
rema ning alwaies, as it were a diſtempered body, wherein ill humours did conti- 
nually encreaſe, ſne was alwaies ſickly, perplext by ſo many civil Diſcor ds, and 
and came to a ſhorter period of lite, then ſhe ought to have done for many other 
of her moſt noble conditions. The example of this powerful and famous Repub- 
lick, if we will well obſerſerve her civil Orders, and what. proceeded from thence, 
and if they ſhall be meaſurcd by truer and more general Rules, may inſtru us ex- 
cellently well, how to diſcern the pe rfections and imperfections of Modern States. 
And ſay it will not ſerve to correct Errors, already too much confirmed by cor- 
rupt Cuſtoms; it will at leaſt be of uſe to know what value ought to be put upon 
every Government, and what length of daies may in reaſon be allotted thereurgo, 
holding notwithſtanding that Diſorder, for a truer Rule then all Orders, which is 
oft times introduced by various and unthought of Accidents 3 upon which our 
civil Actions do depend, not onely regulated by humane wiſdom , but ſubject 
(tor ought that s com) in manythings to certain caſualty ; ch they 
be indeed directed by aſſured, though: hidden cauſes, reſerved in the of 
Divine Providence, whereunto our N eaſon cannot reach. Therefore if following 
the uſual manner of ſpeech, we ſhall in theſe our Diſcourſes, make often uſe of 
the names of Chance and Fortune, let them be underſtood in this true and pious 


manner. 


——— cies ** 


The Second D! SCO URSE, 


What Succeſs the Roman Affairs wonld beve bad if Alexan- 
der the Great had turned with his Victoriou Army imo 
Italy. 


HE Republick proved more fortunate then any other State in ma- 
ny things, ſo as he had reaſon on his fide, who ſaid; That Fortune, 
who was uſuall an Enemy to vertue, had made Truce with her, that 
the might exalc that City to the higheſt pitch of Greatneſs. Bur 
this may chiefly be acknowledged from her, being freed from the 
neceſſity into which the courle of time had | N her, of making. trial of her 
Forces, againſt choſe of Alexexder the 5 who after having conquered Da. 
ries and ſbjugared Perf, rogerher ith other Naticns, id noe dear 
of turning into Barope; and chiefly into Italy, rather then into the utmoſt parrs 
of the Eaſt: Or that from having accompliſhed fo many famous Interprizesin 
Arabie, and inthe Indies, being as yer. but in tus youth, he lived no longer to 
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his Victories over the other parts of th world, not a yet conceined ia M 
invaded by his immenſe deſire of Dominion. 3 — 
, whether H Alt raud. had at firſt had any ſuch the 
or that he had had timeafterwards 60 put t in eſſact, to think what | 1 
would have had che Affairs of Rowe. — pic by — — 
in the Ninth' Book of che firſt Decade of his k ki Fro air 
courſe of what might have __—_— if the Rowen yay Fats av 
have made War Alex But without conſidering udy thing whieli 
might make — his o he bends all,kis reaſons to that the R 
Forces would Vicorious if they had chanced to have fought 
whole ef Alaxande the Great; which he — 
effect had enſued. Vet many Arguments to the 
3 Romans 
know what you hay ben theſe of ing 
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I Commonwealth; and we ſhall fee what might have bee expected te 
worth of Force, and either of — if trial had been made theteof. 
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rearneſs of he Roman 


Lativw, into ſome 

vere very near the Folſcd, and the; 

our of Itahy; which ; did noe ill 

Whence it is to be gathered, — — 

not accuſtomed to thoſe more weighty — 

in after Ages it muſt be confeſt ſhe did great and 

time many vertues in the Citizens of Rome, —— 
yet corrupted, were mote to be exatted then eheir Military val, „ 

their ſouls might be full of, yer they ' wanted iNtuftrivus occaſions —_— eroreiſe 
And choſe ſo many famous Commanders, which as Lacy 

with Alexender; Fabi axis, Nac, Corviens , 

. Manlits, Torquitss, nd others of that Age, what great ae 
they? The Wir way 8 — - 3 k were, underneath 


did theſe 4 Conſuls, or Didtators lead Armies ts fight — — 
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Nations, ſhews how much ſo weak Potentates were feared by the Rewans, who: 
carnot not withſtanding be ſaid: to have been much ſuperior to them, either for 

ſtrength, and worth of their Militias; ſince it behoved to fight ſo. often with them, 
and hardly could they: after ſo matiy dangers, and a long courſe of time extinguiſn 
them, or rather make them their Companions and Friends. of. 0 

W ho can then juſtly compare theſe things to Alexanders great atchievements, 

to bis ſo mmSů Victories won over the greateſt and moſt potent Kings of Aſia ? 

What though Dar ius his men may be ſaid to have been rude and baſe ? it cannot 

be denied but that they were Three bundred thouſand armed men, and of that 
Nation wherein the 2 had long been: And Alexanders victorious Forces 
overran more Countries in little more then ten years, then did the Romans in a 
much longer time, when they were at their greateſt, The before named Roman 
Commanders are deſervedly praiſed for divers vertues: But what could there be 
deſired more in Alexander, to make him be an excellent Commander? Who had 
his ſhare in more Battels then he? W ho ſhewed more boldneſs in undertaking en- 
terpriſes, greater; conſtancie-in proſecuting them, more hopes in effedting them? 
Win other Cotnmander was ever more highly eſteemed, and dearly beloved by 
his Soldiers? Thoſe vertues which divided amongſt many men, have made many 
Captains worthy. to be praiſed, met all of them abundantly in him. Would 4- 
lex anger perad venture have been afraid to pals into Ita, who ſhewed his undaunt- 
educſs in entring into the Deſarts of Arabia, without any other hope of bringing 
himſelf and his Army ſafe back, ſave what his courage and his happy Genius pro- 
mis d him? But bow eaſily might he hayep ed into Italy; Greece, which was 
formerly conquered by bis Faber King Philip, being at his devotion; and to boot 
with the abopuding commodiues which that Country and his own Forces might 
have afforded him, might not he have hoped to be received and aſſiſted by ſo many 


people who were expreſs enemies to the Roman Commonwealth? who would not 
have reluſed to have obeyed ſo great a Prince as was Alexander, ſo to avoid ſub- 
mitting themſclyves $0 the Dominion of a City like to one of rheirs, and with which 
they had long and grievous conteſtations: Nay, the hatred and envy which they 
bott tothe Bomare. greatneſs, would have made them all have ſided with Alexander 
againſt them. Was not Pyrrhus invited into ey for this * by the Samniti 


and Tarestini? unddid not many of the Cities which were under the Romans obe- 
dience, put themſelves for the ſame reaſon under the power of Hannibal, being 
thereunto moved rather out of their hatred to be commanded by the Romans, then 
their fear ot being ſuppteſt bythe Corr hoginian Forces: n 6 
It now remains, that we conſider ſome things of Alexanders Militia, and of that 
of the R ma. By which it. will not be herd for him who will not willingly be 
dect ired. to know on which {ide the advantage, and the diſadyantage might have 
been: Since, il the number of Combatants be to be valued, who can doubt but 
chat the Armies of which be was Lord, who was Lord of fo many Provinces as was 
Alexanger, were mucito exceed thoſe which one only City, e very popu- 
jou. and very warlike, & was that of Rome, could put together: And if; Alexander 
would do moſt of bys famous Actions with his Aaceuoni ans only, it was out of his 
choice and judgment; not out of any weakneſs z for be chougbtan Army of a few 
valiant, and expert Soldiers fitter to — a great enierptiſe, then a great mul- 
L.tude, :which oſtentimes briagimare uſton then aid, So as having, when be 
had oveicome Baris, made that ſo memorahie Ocder of bis Soldiers of Thirty 
thouſzad young men, choſen out of che Flower of many ſupjugated Provigces, and 
made them be. inſtiuRed. in the ;Macedowian. N ilitia, he little regarded his own 
Aacudoniaus; whota: (25 it is writien) he permitted out of favor, and in reward of 
the.r former ſervice, and at their own requeſts to follo/ his Enſignz, and to pas 
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with him into India to new undertakings. But the. & many Bp wh he 0 * 
ſucceſsfully made, may ſufficiently witneſs the exc c of bis Diſciplgc.in the, 
Militia, as alſo his taking of ſo many Cities, bis 8 — 
cife in military works: By which things it may be ed pe Loma you 
Army could be found in thoſe times, which was more « 

to the Militia, more obedient to their Captains, and m 

order then chen was that of Alexanders, The arde Soldie 

ander, which was called rhalenx, is at this day celebrated; inwhigh-ube 

Soldiers ſtanding cloſe, being as it were woven a and covered 

great ſhields, they made a ſolid and Lace body of wal to ſuſtai 

charge of the Enemy. 

Livy does afterwards conſider, that the Counſel ine a wiſe Ferne as bk — 
Rome, would have prevailed over any one mans Re: gives, ſuch as was aye ander; 
but he conſiders not on the contrary ſide, how that In affairs of inhere and. 
chiefly in matters of War, the lpreme Tails: command of One alone i 
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to overcome, but not how to ſes uſe yr Vice: But amongſt many 
of his ſingular endowments , he was very ardent and ſollicitous in proſe- 
cuting ViRories; ſo as no difficulty nor danger wharkcrer did ever retard him 

the. 


ner a5 he 
own merit and 
For the: Mendes then, — ws fel ſaid, may be afferted, that is, 
that it may be amwngft Roms greateſt good nee, that Alexander 
the Great bethonghe himſelf not ſooner of coming into Italy, or that he lived not 
long enought0 do it 2fterwards ;" For had he done fo, that Commonwealth muſk 
eicher have been oppreſſed by ſo much grearer a Power, or if we will ſpeak more 
mildly, — — more _ the Raman Greatneſs, ſne muſt hate run 
hazard in her Fortune. that hap py Genius which” guided Port 
cheſe Empires to ſoch a height of 4 e wt Proſperity, kept fungi a ſucha 
diſtance, 28 that their Forces ſhonld nor meet together, which had they done ſome 
one of their Armies muſt eicher have been tot routed,or ar leaſt their Fame and 
Glory muſt have been much obſcured. The like may be laid to have happened in 
theſe latter Times, between Two Great and Fortunate Princes, The Emperor 
Charls the Fift, and the mamas Sultan Solyman, who did botd of them floariſh 
in one and the ſame time, and being both them (ifit be lawful to make this 
of Faith) endued with great Emulation, 
w S ee 
ore 8 were al waies kept far aſſun- 
they not hazard that Glory which 
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The Third DISC OURSE, 


| Whether was the betrer and more laudable Advice, That of the 
Carthaginians 7# offering to ofift the Romans, again 
King Pyrchus, or that of the Romans, in reſuſing their 


offer. 


* 


Mongſt many Wars made by the Rewavs, that was of very great 
weight and danger, which ſhe had to ſuſtain againſt Fyrrbas, os of 
Epire, when he paſt with a powerful Army into Italy in behalf of the 
Teremtines, Other Wars were made for the moſt part by the Romas: 
againſt others, this was made againſt them by a King of greater power 
then was theirs, and of greater worth in himſelf, and of better experience in Aſtam 
of War. Iaſomuch as he deſerved after Hannibal, to be ciicemed the prime 
Commander of his; and of former Ages. This War was likewiſe commenced 
when the Commonwealth had not ſo well confirmed ber Power as ſhe did after- 
wards ; this being before the firſt Corthaginion War, which brought the temen 
firſt to make war, out of Ira. But as the Kowmns upon this ↄccaſion gave * 
amples of their undoubted worth, ſo, opportunity of ſome State Affairs, 
from whence uſeful precepts for Civil Government may be drawn, to him who ſhall 
diſcourſe upon theit Actions. 3 
Whilſt Pyrrhus was with an Army in 27 „ the Carthaginiaus ſent their Ger 
neral Mago with One hundred and twenty Frigats to aſſiſt the Raman; But the 
Romans, thanking the Carthaginians for his their readineſs to affiſt them, ſent their 
General back, with all the Carthaginian Forces. | 
This being the matter of Fact, it deſerves. conſideration, whether the ga. 
thaginians , or Romans are more to be praiſed for theit Wiſdom and Magna- 
To proffer and lend aſſiſtance to one who ſtands in need thereof, eſpecially to 
one who hath formetly been very fortunate, is a thing befitting Great and Gens · 
rous Princes; and to refuſe it, ſoit be done modeſtly, and without Arrogancy, 
ſhews noleſs Generoſity, ſince men do thereby appear to confide in themſelves. 
So likewiſe to maintain War in anothers Territories, ſo to keep it far from ones 
ſelf is a wiſe and uſeful counſel 5 and not to value preſent dangers ſo much, az alto- 
ether to neglect things of a further diſtance, is no ſmall fignof diſcretion, - But 
fer us come to a more particular conſideration of theſe things, that we may sbe 
beiter ſee into them, and know what judgement to give of them, eiiher in praifing 
er diſpraiſing them. Ah 
The Romans were att 


as it was a thin 


5 ne of danger, though they were not bonad 
any particular Obligation, to aſſiſt th. And as the failing in ſuch 8 duey 
might have caſt ſome blur upon their. City, ſo deſerve they no ſmall praiſe for 
their readineſs in performing it. But theſe things are peradycnture of lels force, 
and eſtimation amongſt Princes; Whente it may be worth conſideration, ihe: 
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ther the Carthaginians were not perſwaded out of other reaſons to aſſiſt the Romans 
in this War. Great was the Fame of King Pyrrhus his Valor, and Forces at this time: 
and no le's the report of his Ambition, and of his vaſt Deſigns 125 aſſaulting Sicily,and * 
Affrica,when he ſhould have overcome the Romans. Wherefore the Carthaginians 
had reaſon to uſe all their endeavours not to make trial of their Forces and Fortune 
with this Prince: And nothing was more oppor.une for them, to keep ſuch dan- 
geis far fiom them, then to keep Pyrrhus in Italj; who finding himſelf more 
withſtood by the Roman Forces, thorough the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians, 
would be neceſſitated to make the longer abode in 7taly, and (as it falls out in long 
Enterpriſes) to waſte many of his People there, and I:ſſen that Reputation and 
Terror which uſually accompanies great Armies, in their firſt and unexpected A-. 
ſaults. To make war in another mans Country is alwaies good Advice; but beſt . 
for thoſe that ate fartheſt off, eſpecially when it may be hoped that ſuch a fire may 
be long fed in another mans Country. The Forces of the Romans were ſufficiently 
ſtrong of themſelves, but much ſtronger being joyned with thoſe of the Cart ha- 
'ginjans ,-and fitter to withſtand Pyrrhus his Forces: Who on the other fide, 
having undertaken this Entcrpriſe, with vaſte thoughts, and being reſolved to 
hazard his whole Fortune, out of a deſire of new. Glory, and greater Empire, 
and be ng himſelf a valiant Commander of a v&ant Army, it was not eaſily to 
de beleeved that he would quit 7raly, unleſs Victorious, or elſe quite over - 
come and deſtroyd. If 7yrrhws ſhould have overcome the Romans, when they 
were abandoned by the Carthaginidhs, and being 2 big with Reputati. 
on of his Victory, ſhould have paſſed into Sicily, ro moleſt the Affairs of the 


Carthaginjans, as his Deſign was to do when he left his Country, what danger 
would they have been in, or what ſuccour could they have expected from the Ro- 
mahs, ſince they had not been aided by the Cart haginians in their great neceſlity, 


and muſt have been much weakened by the Defeat given them by Fyrrbus? But 
if ihe Romans had been aſſiſted by rhe Carihaginians, and Pyrrhus, weary of try- 
ing his Fortune in Italy , ſhould have turned His Forces upon the Carthaginianc, 
how could the Romans have refuſed to have aſſiſted the Carthaginians, in like 
manner as they had done them? Whence it follows, that thoſe men which the 
Carthaginians (ſhould have ſent into Italy, ſhould have fought not onely for the 
ſafety of Italy, but for the like of Sicily and Africa, and withno leſs advantage 
to Carthage, then to Rome. But though it had been apparent, that the Roman. 
. of themſelves have reſiſted Furth, and have got the Victory, it 
had made no leſs for the Carthagini ins, to make uſe of this occaſion, n ds to 
oblige the Romans, whoſe Power was then very great , and their Worth vcry 
much eſteemed, and their intentions of inlarging their Empire, being already 
known: So 2s it became the Cart haginians for their own ſafety ſake, to have an 
eye to the greatneſs of this new Porentate ; and not being able to quell him, they 
had all the reaſon in the world to keep him their Friend, to the end that he miglit 
turn his Forces ſomewhere elſe, and not upon them. But what Friendſhip is more 
firm then that which is bound with the Tye of great Benefits? For the receiver, 
muſt by an occult force of Nature incline to love his Benefactor, and the doer, 
loves this the noble Product of his good turn in another, and by ſo doing makes 
himſelf be the better beloved. Great was the Romans need at this time, who had =] 
not as yet met with a more formidable Enemy then Pyrrbus, and therefore the occa- 
ſion was likewiſe great, which offered it ſelf to the. Carthaginians to contract a near 
Frit ndihip and Confederacy with the Romans. 5 5 
But to this it may be objected, I hat by ſuccouring the Romans, the Cartha- 
giniass would draw anothers War upon themſelves; Nor was it ſo eafic a thing 
to overcome the Romans, as that Fyrrhis could end that War ſo ſuddenly, or with 
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in refuſing the help which was voluntarily offered chem nay brought bome to them 
by the Cartbegintant. The War which was made by T5 bar againſt the Romans, 
muſt be thought ro be both great and difficult, FT made by a Watlike Prince, 


in Arms, ſo as by the de- | 
he many Eine of 0B ro 


who broug ht many many men with han, well trai 
e and Fame of his rs, he had almoſt bY 


devotion, withdrawing them from the cbediones of the Ren of 
he were a ſtranger, yet having firm footing in 1: aly , Aae be 1 by 
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no doubt of Virtory in that part from the un 
Fre t the number of Armies or Fleets mh 
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eater; whi | am fog ke ends of Princes, the little agteement between 
mmanders, or the con -uſtom and Diſcipline of Seuldiers, do often 
occaſion many. Ed i oi bet of War; which are dot found where one obely 
Chieſtain commands,” and d of all things, and where better 8 4 
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ſhewn by Souldiers of one and the ſame Dominion. Therefore was it that tlie 
Romans did ſundry other times refuſe b aid; as particularly, in the War a* 
Far Astiec hut, when refiifing aſſiſtance ſent unto them by other Kings of 4. 


the Carthaginiant, who were antient and power ful Lords in Qs ffrica, and in Spain,” 
ed of the greateſt part of Sicily; and as there were none who could note 


ed outwardly, the more might it be ſuſpe d ed that theſe chings proceeded not 
from ſincerity of heart: If the Carthaginiant had done this, becauſe they held the 
Remans to be fo unworthy, as that they were to yeeld to fyrr has his firſt af. 
fault, and ſo their States might be expoſed to the ſame dinger, ic un not good to 
thduld no ſooner be 
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had he been ſo ſtrong in Men and Forces, as it ſeems men thought he was, he would 
not have ſent his Orator Cixe as. to ſee k friendſhip with the Senate and people of 
Kome, and to endeavour that by words which he might eaſily have obtained by 
force, which was, to grant peace to the Tarentines his Confederates. 3 
Something like this we may believe was {aid by that Appius, a Senator of expe- 
rienced wiſdom; who was implo; ed in anſwering Pyrrbac his Ambaſſador, and in 
readily accepting the intimated War. And whoſoever ſhall duly conſider theſe ſo 
many and ſo ſprightly reaſons which they had to diſmiſs the Carthaginian aſſiſtance, 
muſt needs be perſwaded that it did agree with the Roman wiſdom and generoſity. 
Vet he who will ground his judgment aright,and juſtly weigh what the Carthagint- 
ans did, muſt reflect upon divers reſpects, by which ſuch actions are uſually govern- 
ed. If then che advantage of the buſineſs be only conſidered. it will appear to con- 
ſiſt well with what the Carthaginians did then adviſe upon: For, to hazard thoſe few 
Forces which they ſent to aſſiſt the Romans, tended towards the preſervation of 
their own State from Fyrrbus his incurſion, and it appeared rational enough, that 
the war made againſt him by the Roman forces, joined with choſe of the Ca, tha- 
ginians, might draw on to a length of time: For ic was believed by the reſolution 
which Pyrrhus took when he went from his Kingdom, that he ſhould not have fo 
ſoon given over his attempt; and che 'Carthaginians being with a confideravle 
ſtrength in the Roman Armigs, might at their pleaſures, and in divers manners have 
ſo prolonged the War, and ſpun ic out into ſuch a length, as they might have ſo 
weakened both their Forces, as they needed not for a long time to fear either Pyr- 
rhws or the Romans. Bm ig tie Romans ꝛeſolutions to refuſe the Carthaginian 
ſuccor, ihe magnanimicy of gh-ir mindy is ofiefly to be praiſed; Eot the, War was 
not flighted þy.zhoſe who reſhſed to make Peace with their Enemies, and to accept 
of aſſiſtance from their Friends; but {ulof dangers, which if they ſhould be able 
to overcome, they thought ic would be an action of great worth, but of ꝑreater 
difficulty. But this reſolution, our of the aforeſaid realons, made not ſo much for 
their advantage for the preſent, as for the ſuture. And it was known, that F abritine 
his generoſity in preſerving Pyrrhas his like (chough his Enemy) from the Trea- 
chery of other men, made no leſs for the overcoming of Pyrrhus, then did the mili- 
— of Falerins Corvinus, and the Roman Armies which fought againſt 
efore he ſent Cineas to Rome to grant liberty to ſuch priſoners as he had 
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providing things ficting for the War, and their Captains and Soldiers leſs diligent 
in their military imployments , as it often falls out in what is recomme 
care of many, that whilſt one to cafe himſelf a little, ſeeks to Ay 10. 
other, the burthen is more weakly ſuſtained by many, chen i it e N 
a few: But the truth of theſe things can but only be GREY b 
ments, to delight our ſelves in the variety of affairs which preſens, 1 emlelyes 
ballancing of ſeveral reaſons which may happen in theſe great actiq 2 Eo IX togive 2 
determinate ſentence therein, we want the — 7 Aaüculus, which 
we cannot take notice of now in things done fo long Funde, and wil ict b all 1 
works, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to ſo many altet tions as are 4 Ii vil and and Muli- 

tary offairs, can be only beſt regulated. Ir is moſt cet), that the Kymaps, why 
were formerly faltof high and glorious thoughts, g much boidsen 
tation after having driven Pyrrbas out of Italy wid chair gym 'proper k | 

. overcome him in ſo many Battels, as they did the etfiline undertakes ay War, aud and 
ue dation in Italy durſt ever after oppoſe their deen 29 they grand 
TY to a large Empire. 
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e Fourth DISCOURSE, 


Which of the two — Ran — Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, . or P. Scipio Afticanus, bi I wes 79 * 


to the Commonwealth of Nene; in t their War. 


Abius Marie, and P. cy 6 4f ne, deſcended from noble Roman 
Families, and endued with e parts, did flouriſh in the (nne. ge; . 
e He II 
much-m by t 3 
theiryalor in the half of their Country and vo parcha 
to theraſelves. They had alike zeal to the common goody he! * 
Country, their ſtrength of mind, and knowledg of military affairs was alike : 
but: they differed in opinion — the ent of Wet War, ul.. 
different was the occaſion which e ſervice” 3 
- which'the E of Rams received their 4 
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1 — Eire of rome when — were auch diſtreſſ ay 77 Tl 
' forrune of the Commonwealth: The latter, ae ing many < e 0 
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conſtancy, gravity, followed late taken reſolutions, but ſuch as were ſecure. 
Scipio, meaſuring all things according to the greatneſs of his conception, did wil- 
;noly imbrace new Enterpriſes, nothing that was glorious ſeemed: hard to him. 
Fabins feared Haxnibal out of wiſdom, not Out of any cowardly mind 3 $ cipio de- 
ſpiſed him, confiding in himſelf and in the valor of tis Army. Wherefore F abius 
thought he had ended the buſineſs, if Hannibal being reduced to much hardſhip, 
ſhould be forced to forgo Italy: But Scipio as if he had been ſure of Victory, re- 
fuſing all offers of Agreement how advantageous ſoevet, made by-theCartheginianc, 
would hazard the day in that famous place of Z «ws, where the height of Empire 
was to be decided between two powerful Nations. And truly it ſeems, that it was 
Romes good Fortune, which made theſe two ſo excellent men bent t us time Co- 
etaneans, though with different thoughts applied to the Safety and. Glory of that 
Commonwealth: For the one, with much patience overcoming the bitterneſs: of 
Fortune, and the Inſolency of the Enemy, freed her from fo many dangers into 
which ſhe was faln: the other, finding the Commonwealth already reſtored, 
and knowing how to make better uſe of his good fortune then Hannibal, did by 
hs noble dating add greater ſplendor, and glory to her. 

But here it may be worthy conſideration, which of theſe two may be thought 
to have done things which were better, and of more uſe for the Common « ealth. 
Fabius his actions tended to the ſafety of his Country, when ſhe was reduced in- 
to great danger, and put a period to her troubles more by good Counſel, then by 
many Forces: But the African propoſed unto himſelf the increaſe of Glory, and 
of Empire of the City of Rowe. Wherefore not ſatisfied with what he had ſuc- 


cesfully done in _ , he reſolved to paſs into Aﬀrice, where refuſing all condi- 


tions of Peace, he would needs joyn batile with Hannibal, whercin his proſpe- 
' rity continuing, he wonagreat and glorious Victory. On the one fide then Fa- 
bius deſerts appear to be very great, he having preſerved the City when it was in a 
deſperate condition, ſo by ſaving it from the utmoſt of dangers, he made himſelf 
a ſharec of that praiſe which is given to the firſt Founders of Cities: And certain 
ſuch was Hannibals fortune at that time, the worth and reputation of his Army 
ſuch, as all Porte indeavoured againſt him, would have proved not onely vain. but 
pre judicial; and his being judged by the Senate and People of Rome to be a Com- 
* mander fit to cope with Hannibal, and onely fit to ſuppreſs his Forces, even then 
when Scipio that valiant and famous Captain, did live and flouriſh, ſhews that Fe- 
bins worth was ſo highly eſteemed, as it was not to be exceeded. And this is af- 
terwar — 5 by the grave reſtimony of Paulus Emilius, famous among the 
moſt celebrated Romans; whe being as Conſul, to go into the Camp againſt Har- 
»jbal, highly extolling things formerly done by Fabius, whilſt he was Dictator, 
ſaid that lie xoald ra. her be praiſed in matters of War by him alone, then do things 
which might differ from his action, though a, pieaſed all the people of Rane 
therein. Fabius was indeed cxcellently well adviſed in all he did; for he was go 
Jef valiant in withſtanding the Enemy in Batt'e, and in correctiag the error and 
_raſhnefs of 3finwrivs, Maſter of the Cavallery, who had importunely, and con- 
trary to his opinion begun the Skirmiſh, then he was formerly wiſe in foreſeeing 
the danger, and in endeavouring to keep it off. H:s conſtancy of mind in adver- 
ſity v itneſſed his no want of + ourage, but out of abundance of Wiſdom be ſhun- 
ned the hazard of giving Battle. Wherefore after the diſcomſeiture at Ca -o 
man was more conſtan:, and ready tten he to take a reſolution. It is therefore 
ſaid, that the dejection of ſoul, and confuſion of all things, the Citizens had 
recourſe to his Counſel, as to an Oracle: And the comparing the actions of others, 
in what concerned the adminiſtration of War againſt Hannibal, made Fabius bis 
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fal Flaminius was routed. at the Lake 3 and when be laid dowa the 
Dictatorſnip;  Tereatins: other / courſes then did Fabia, gave occaſion for 
that fanous and grievons nich che Rama received at the Battel of 
Canna; whereby it my be knonn, that wie Com {uſt like under- 
ſtanding a agrees du meet with weak bodies, dooftentimes make uſe. ta- 
ther to preſcribe quiet and ernment, free from all; diſorder, then Phy, 
fick) — —— the Commonwealth to be but weak, 2s were 
thoſe of the 3 time; —— alſo to —— State from great and emi- 
nent dangers, by te by proceeding leaſurely with all advan chen 
by — Force of Arms — — a Bartel. Which: made —— 
Thar he feared Fabirs his fearfulneſs more, then the daring 
Captains: And findingull his Deſigns at other times fruſtrated by f 
affirmed that the Romans had alſo their Haunihul. Nor could — 
deed overcome otheruiſe then by canning, and by knowing how to make 
ting occaſions, and ho to bereave the Enemy of the like, which indeed was pe- 
culiar to Fabius. : 
It may morcover- bee for Fabins, and in/praiſe. of his:advice, chat n h 

humane Act on is more ſubject to divers unexpected Ateidents, then i 
whetein great Effects are often produted from ſmall-Accidents, ſo cannmt 2 
Commander attribute at any time i much praiſe :unto-himfelf in Victoties, but 
chat good Fortuns will challenge a great ſhare therein : Wheaefnre it is numbered 

— the chief qualities which at be deſired in him who. would proveaigood 
Commander, that he be fortunate. o Beſides, nd Victory is — * by meer 
fighting, without muchblood, and. mach loſꝭ of tines own: mann a, νν 
come àu enemy by ſuch: means 2s Fauiibs knew hom to do and — — 
himſelf to the danger of aſet Battle go overthrowan! Enemies Army by 
ing it to great hardſhips, is' a thing af mbre rare vertue, and which 5 
Comminider mote praiſe · worthy. ! By theſe cuntings were e 1 
deluded „ by iheſe was: his fierceneſs tamed; and the fre his 
and from hits Army, which be had won in Bacrel3- by having o po Lag ted anc 
overchuiownthe Rn. So 25 it may: be (aidgthatFabjer conquered Hewnh 
a Conqueror; but that Scipio overcame: him when he was already .conqguerec 
For Faint had to do u hind, hen he ws I with. a puiſſant Art | 
and in the height of his greateſt. proſperitty:s Bue Scipis made not trial f 
Forces, againſt thoſe of — — his 


annibal, till he was r 
beaten and waſted by ſuffarings, and when by che uſual bange boucane Afa 
the ſtate of things between the C aribagini ans and 3 emens, Ma ſuſſciendy g 
W hereforc Hannibal who had formerly — —p then o hg 
Enemies in a. pitch d field, when he wis zerarncdi ec; 
1haginians to Peace, and propoſed all | 
ſhun joyning Battel with him; in whack; as i | an m 
he loſt the temnant of his Army which ho had — from Tow 77 my 
'Wheref&oſhouki-ir not then be thought, tliat it was-hatdes 5 to ſtop 
the courſe of Hannibals Victories, thnx fo ere nPacge) 
whenthe Carthagiuiias were at their greateſt los;c ix, 
jected to cio, when he endeavoured to lead bis Army into re, | Mas 
to i e It is very er e ö 
wur ind N Eog erer. 
„Non iner ef af vious queer, part tar 
his 4 — — CT en Fabigs, the 
Name, C But fe had onely been Ie 
glorious without Scipio. 
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On the contrary; who will conſider Scipio s great actions, how can he judge bim 5 
ro come 3 other Roman Commander whatſoever, either for x ah de. 
deſerts ſince he may be ſaid to have been the firſt who opened the * the 

or by his 


Romans of conquering the whole World, as they did in a ſhort time?? 

means Africa was conquered, and à curb put to the greateſt and moſt powerful 
Enemies that ever the Romans had; ſo as none ever after durſt wi the Ro- 
man greatneſs by force, or did diſdain to humble and ſubmit themſelves to their 
worth and fortune, whom the moſt powerful and fortunate of all other Nations 
did already obey * Scipio brought all Spain under the Roman obedience, driving 
away the Carthag inians from thence, whom he overcame in four ſeveral battels : 
Nor did he make the way eaſie to greater acquiſitions, leſs by his excellent gifts of 
mind, then by force of Arms; making thoſe people affectionate, and faithful to the 
Romans. And yet as not much valuing theſe his great deeds, being returned to 


Rome full of glory, he endeavoured to return again with his Army into Afriss, - 


knowing that the Carthaginians could not keep quiet at home, but muſt be 
—— and endangering the the Romans: Nor had he leſs difficulty to overcome 
Fabius Fis obſtinate opinion inthe Senate, who blamed this advice, then in rout- 
ing the Enemics in the Field. 7 . a 

But if Fabius be to be eſteemed, becauſe he in a ſhort time freed the Romans 
from the danger of the Carthaginians; what muſt we ſay of Scipio, who did for 
ever ſecure them from theſe their Enemies, bęreaving them of their Land-Forces 


by taking the Flower of their men away fromm in Battelz and the like of their 


Maritime ſtrength, thaving' by —— forced them to burn all their Ships? 
Which won bim ſo great teſpest Persons, a at his rertrn from Africa people 
ran from all parts, only that they might ſee him. To ſay truth, what can be ſaid of 
Fabia, (ave that he did not loſe? But in Schi-: Victories, what can be deſired to 
make them greater or more glorious 2 In the ſpace of forty five days he raiſed a 
werful Army; and followed by more Voluntiers for the fame of his worth, then 
* Soldiers with him by Decree of Senate, he marched into Africa: 
He conquered People and Cities, that were enemies to the name of Roman; he 
overcame A ſarubal and Haun, two famous Carthaginian Commanders; he diſ- 
comfited Hannibals Army, and ending the War with the overthrow of the Enemy 
he returned time e to Rowe to lay down his Magiſtracie. Hannibal bein 
withdrawn from the walls of eme, and kept at gaze by Fabius his cunning; ſtay 


in Itah, expecting ſuccor from Africa, to renew the War with greater Force. 


Scipio's adviee and actions were only able to draw him out of Italy; ſo as 2 | 


the War elſwhere, at the ſame'tme he freed his own bome.from the troubles 
-# danger thereof. He who ſhould have asked Fabius, what the ſigns were, what the 
© Fuirz ef hs Viaories ;, hat could he have ſhewn No Enemies taken, no Citics 
won, no Gold nde Silver e e into the Comon · Exchequer. But many things 
lory and deſerts o 
$ King of Namidia; ſo many Cities ſubjugated in 


Scipio : So many Priſoners taken, amongſt which 


and in 35a; the annual Tribute impoſed upon the Carthaginians; the 
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herſelf, had filled all things with fear, 2 not think it fitting in this confuſion of © 
affairs to hazard all the fortune of the Commonwealth in a day of battel: For the 
neerneſs and power of the Enemy did not allow time to recruit and ſtop rhe courſe 
of Hannibals Vid ories, in caſe that Army wherein the chief hopes of Remes wel- 
fare did conſiſt, ſhould have been beaten. 

But Scipis having to do with the ſame Hannibal, when he and his Araiy 
were in Africa, and neer the City of Carthage, knew rhat if any thing of ill 
ſhould befall him, he ſhould only loſe thoſe men that were with hin z which loſs 
might eaſily be recovered, the condition being conſidered wherein the Common- 
wealth then was: And it being his fortune to overcome Hannibal, the d the 
affairs of the Carthaginians (whom he had worſted in divers acher battis) to the 
urmoſt of dangers: Whetcfore by the victory he got great rewatds fn bmi, 
great glory, and increaſed the Empire of his Commomwealth. Scipis had alſo other 
reaſons which perſwaded him to Babes his being in a forein Country, his 
of the Enemy from recruiting after their late loſſes, and he being ſhortly: to lay 
dowa his command; fo as to ſpin out the War in length, was to deprive hit of his 
conceived hopes of victory, and to leſſen what he had already done. Scipis there- 
fore had as much reaſon to engage in battel, as Fabius formerly had” to refuſe 

hung. -- 
he is confirmed by the ſeveral 8 of proceeding z of the: ſame Hannibal, an 


excellent Commander; who at fi i ah defired/ nothing more 
then to come: 10-4 pitch\d barrel, — — * ſo afterwards; being 


withdrawn with his Army into Africa, ſhunn id eucoumtring Scipis a3 muchas be 
might, rhe different condition of adviſing] him differently. * it is 

rule, T hat thoſe things ought tobe avoided wic the Enemy; for 

ſpects being differem, that which makes for the one, muſt needs be bad for — 


other. It muſt aftegwards be conſidered, that if Fabius had pleaſed, when he was 
made Dictator, after che: unfortunate Fight at the Traſſamime Lake, to lead that 
Army into Afcica which was deſtined for the ſafety of the very, City of Zen we, - 
muſt have been expoſed co apparent. dangers af the Enemies wid E 
with uncertaip hope of ſucceſs in A i Derive diverſion Aro bead the: 
peradventure a ſufficient meaos to bare fred it: from danger, as it did afterwards 
when Scipio oounſel m followed in an opportune time, ben after divers: bad 
ſucceſſes voth in Spain and Africa, 1289 Was ſene for dae deren 
weaknedaffaiesof his Commonwealth. 111 85 
- He therefore who will go about ta inizare he actions of | 

he will reap good thereby, muſt firſt very well-canfider 5y parc do hole 
things which he goes abaut, and . 
battel, and haſting on to the end of the epi ben e 
or elle mult haraſs and overcome! the Enemy by drawi 
and . gc him to many inconveniencies. He: 

aulting of AFA to 
— e good his own affairs. f- 

BO, which lead to the 


bad. Heberer —— 


(34) | ; 
The Fifth DISC OURSE. . 


Whetber War being to be made againſt the Romans, Hannibal: Connſel 
was good to carry it into Italy. 


Annibal, a cried up Carthaginten Captain, — to War 
wich the —— to lead the Army which 2 
raifed in Spain into Italy by land, paſſing firſt over the Pyrenees 
Mountains, and then over the Alps, that he might a as near 
as he could to the City of Rowe, the Seat of the Empire. This is 
__ by all men to bea bold and generous advice, but it is much doubted 
whether it were advantagious for the Carthayimiaens, and for Hannibals own de- 
ſigns. He thought, that being to quell the Romans Power, he muſt ſhake it in thoſe 
where it had taken deepeſt root: That the Romans would be furniſhed wich 
Soldiers, Victuals, Moneys, and all things elſe from Italy, wherewieh they were wont 
ro maintain Wat againſt ſeveral Nations, and to encreaſe their own Glory and 
Empire: that whilſt they were Maſters of this, they could not be much prejudiced 
— 126 an” 9 roar hoc : That uſually his 
advantage was very grearwho another at his own door; becauſe he keeps 
the perils, and g lofſes of War far from him; He increaſetk courage in his own 
men, and takes in from the Enemy, and makes the way more eafic ro Victory, 
not onely by Forces but by Reputation, and ali by the fear which he infuſeth in- 
to the Enemy : but the farther off the War is catried, and the nearer the Enemy 
is aſſaulted in the Centre and very heart of his State, the more. are ſuch advantages 
got. If the Ramans, who were alwaies wont to moleſt other mens Affairs, ſhould 
be forced to fight within their own Conſines, and were to wage War, not to in- 
large their Dominions, but to defend them(clves and what they held deereſt, they 
would prove leſs then themſelves, becauſe their courage would fail them, and the 
ſplendor of the Romas name would be obſcured, which did ſo much help tothe 
atchieving of their Eaterpriſes. Therefore the K omexs knowing by ience the 
diſadvantage of making War at home, and open enmity being proſeſſed between 
them and Philip King of Q acaden, fearing leaſt the (Cortheginian: Wir being 
ended, he would aſſdult Italy, 25 ffammibal had done but a little before, would be 
the fir ſt who ſhould pa with their Army into Greece, and carry the greateſt 
trouble and danger of War into the States of others. But the longer and more dif- 
ficult che way was for Hannibal to conduct his Caribeginians into Italy, fo much 
greater Honor wonld he win when he ſhould have overcome theſe difficulties: : 
That without great conſtancy and worth in the Commander and Soldiers, ſo 
hard an Enterpriſe could not have been undertaken, ſuch « mountainous 
ſexs paſſèd over, and their way be made by the Sword amidſt an Enem es 


* 


To this was added, that there were many in Italy, who were nor pleuſed wb 
the eee Jonge. 
ir ies, they were robbed notonely of their but of their Liberty: Nh 
fame given out that ui would free theſe from the Rem ſlavery;* and the 
whole world from the fear of cheir ambition ahd power, mighe alienace th minds u 
ſuch as were Neighbors to che Namant, and reconcile them fo much th more 0 
him. Hannibal did likewiſe conſider, as he whoſe intention it was not to make 
Igrodes into the Rowan Territories, to make a ſore and long Wat with _ + 


1 


ihat chere were many in the Cars hginin Senate who were not well pleaſud with 
this enterpriſe, ſome beng moved by reſpect of the coat Faction, onhers by 
enyy to his glory, and others by zeal they bare: to their Countries quiet, That if 
he ſhould be with bs my in ſome neighboring: Conntry-, asd that the Remens 
ſhould be but — and os: uadly ſer. upon, it Wight, in likelinogd 
fall out he ſhould be ſent for home, and Peace be condladed. He frarcd likewiſe 
Jeſt his Army, which was compolcd of divers Nations, when his Soldiers fhoutd 
find themſelves near their own houſes, they-mighe the more gaſily disbaad. NM 
ing therefore onely intent to come with hug: Forces into lady, | he weakdſhangl 
——— trying his men againſt the Ramat img pitch d Field, when EHu 
geidie went to encounter him at the Banks of BA. Moreover it would 
not ſatisſie the high and magnanimons end which he had prefier unn himſel of 
freeing Cant hagt, his Country, from tho Tlihute to ihe which Ge was made; liar 
ble hy the Roman, to maleſt them in any part further from the State. but he uf 
march againſt the yery City of Rome, the Seat of the Bmpire, roman, ju or at loaſt 
to weaken much their power. Other {maller chings migtu have gwen (me 
trouble tothe Lamar, and have retand ec their greataeſsz. but in this 
ger and uncertainty of War, whereby the had — © powerful an enompa» 
gainſt her, the reward, and the benefit were notequal in bos the caſes. Very 
great anddifficutr undoubtedly was ſuch an en but befitting rk 
who, as it was aid, had through the magnanimity of his ſpirit, yt enaſed unta hee | 
ene e eee eee, a y r 
not out et t 2. 
would have infuſed fear into another, did ſer-hiz. mind the mere on — He 
thought likewiſe by force of nece ſſit to infule i into his Solders tha ſtre 
of mind, which was as an excellent vertuei whilſt 
be enſorced, — fight being taken away, e — 2 
y in their Swords. This moſt expert Commander usw likewiſe: wherein-þis 
horces did exceed, and therewithal he would maler wia of their wanh..  Wherny | 
fore.pafing with his Army ſafe over the Moumaiag, he ſoraſa he Gould fie 
lage Plains in /te/y, wherein he might figha any 1 ryoyry ban adwan- 
tages his Army abounding in Hark, 7, an be [nfingry being fler 


__ . 76 
on chisconnſel wasuken by — with fan, G 8 * 


—— conſidered , it may be ſaid, that he was very ſicgeſſu therein f fat 
the firſt time tha ha had ta do with the Roman Armies in I teh, nnn ths Atr: 
mies of two Conſuls were joyned together agdind him, that hie — 
againſt him into Frexce; and that which was defined. tQ.cacounter hing 

ſhould haye deſcetided the Mountains, ——p he rhe pts 
— — — ny 
nigb at hand. i Burwhar can he ta the —— wo. Ahne, 
fymenns dat Cannes, (places made cha wbich the $; 
ſuffered there ) to make bi-glngy preater* 

to the greꝛtneſi ; for ihoſe of ae Empite rebelling'e 
the 2 — fortu ao, tele avor 
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(36) 

inian Forces, bringing along with him Veteran Soldiers, and the greateſt ſtrength 
— the Carthaę — pies he ought to have conſidered, that — 2 
make War againſt the Romans, a warlike, powerful, and fortunate Nation, the 
Carthaginian State was not likely to keep unmoleſted by their Forces; Reaſon not 
permitring it to be believed, that they who formerly, not provoked by any injuries, 
but rather excited by a deſire of Government, had happily waged war with the 
Commonwealth of Carthage, would now ſtand only ſpectators of their own miſery, 
and repulſers of offence, but that they would rather endeavour to carry that fire 
u hich was kindled in their own houſes, either into Africa or Spain, to keep the 
Carthaginian Forces from ſuceouring that part where their own danger was in- 
creaſed. And fo did the effect enſue; for the Romans having firſt aſſaulted Spain, 
and after Africa, and finding them both but badly | mrs of Garriſons fitt ing to 
withſtand fo potent an Enemy, they reduced the firſt under the obedience of theit 
Commonwealth, driving all the Carthaginians from thence, and did put the other 
into ſo great conluſion, as little more then the bare name of a Republick remained 
to the very City of Carthage. But how could Hannibal hope to tarry long in Italy; 
and to be able to receive ſuch ſuccors and ſupplies as he muſt of necefficy ſtand in - 
need of? The way was ſhut. up by Land by the craggy mountains, and by the 
Enemy; and the Sea was leſs open to them, the Romans not being only maſters of 
the Sea, but of Navigation; for their Fleet was greater then that of the Cartha- 
injans : whence it was, that the ſuccor came neither time enough to Hannibal 
Dr him to proſecute his Victories; neither when it was ſent, could it come ſafe to 
him, his brother A ſdrubai, who conducted it, being cut in pieces, together with 
all his men by the Conſul c laα,́ldnf .. eter mondt lte he 
Out of theſe reſpects it may be thought, that it had been better and (afer for 
Hannibal to have commenced the War againſt the Romans in Sicily or Sardims. 


The pretence of taking up Arms againft the Romans, for the recovery of ſuch things 
as were granted out of great neceſſi ty to them by his Commonwealth, was more 
juſt. Wherefore he might have bethought himſelf of not provoking the disfavor 


i that his breach 
of Articles, and his too bold defign of driving the Romans out of Itaiy, their own 
ſear and dominion, made all things prove croſs unto him, The buſineſs 
would likewiſe have proved more opportune and eaſie, by reaſen of the ill ſatiſ- 
faction which the people of thoſe Iſlands received from the Romans power, which 
occaſioned in them a great mind to rebel, as was afterwards found. che Carthagi- 
nian Commonwealth was ſtrong h by Sea; and though Fortune had nor 
been propicions to them in their Naval conflict with the Romans, yet was their 
experience in Maritime affairs greater; and the City was then ſo well provided ot 
Shipping, as we read that they were above five hundred Ships which they were 
forced to burn by command from Scipio, atter Hamubals Rout in Africa. If Hau- 
nibal would then have put his Army into theſe Bottoms, and have turned with 
ful Forces upon Sicily and Sardinia, and being alſo aſſiſted with the Peoples 
„ — could not almoſt have ps wow to ha —_ mend in a ſmall 
time under the Carthaginian power. And having won theſe Iſlands, what way 
would he have made for the enterpriſe of 1tely ? He might have made uſe of the 
ſiruation, and of his Fleet, to have kept the Sea open to himſelf,” and block d up 
the Romans - whereas doing the contrary, it happened otherwiſe, for the Cartha-' 
gin'an Fleet being very — — greater part whereof were imployed in other 
places, it was overcome by the Romans, their Navigation and Succor was hindred, 
and finally all Hannibals defigns were fruſtrated. But che advantage which Ha6nj- 
bal right have reaped by ſuch an enterpriſe, and by the getting of Sicriy, may eaſiſy 
be known by what Scipis got, who being to paſs with his Army into a ice,puiting. * 
5 2 | in 


both of God and man againſt him; as it appeared on the dene, 


in at Stxily, he thereby got great aſſiſtance and accommodation. And the Cath 
Finians themſelves were aware, that the War ought to have been handled thus! 
For after the death of Hiers, Lord of Syracuſa, they ſent their Fleet to regain Sicily , 
but che counſel as too late and nnopportunely taken for Fortune beginning now 
again to ſmile upon the Zomers, and the enterpriſe being undertaken wich but weak 
Forces, they did little elſe but raiſe Tumults, with more of loſs to thoſe that had 
rebelled againſt the Romans, then any advantage to the Cartbagisians. It ſeems 
likewiſe that Hannibal, when he firſt endeavonred to joyn in league with Philip 
King of Macedan, whoſe ſtrength by Sea was very great, and his jealouſies of the 
Romans likewiſe very great, as alla his deſire to ſecure himſelf therefrom, had laid 
a better foundation for his deſigns, and might have had better ſucceſs in his en- 
deavours againſt the Raman; which becauſe out of vainglorious ambition he would 
zccelerate, he oveithre r them. 9 5 
Let us then bound Hannibals praiſes within ſtraiter precincts, his fame 
ſound very gloriouſly in the memory of all Ages, for the greatneſ of his attempts, 
and his ſucceſs therein at firſt; ſince that advantage ceaſeth which might firſt have 
counſelled him tothe affairs of Itaiy -: And let us only ſee whether he may have 
urchaſed any true glory by his fo great dating, and by the readineſs wherewith he 
uckled to battel. He who will weigh things with reaſon and experience, will find 
that Wiſdom ought to be of greater conſideration in ——ů mander, then 
force of Arms. Which may be ſeen in Hannibal; for the wiſdom of Keita 
Fabius did that agaipſt him with ſafety, which the War waged with much loſs, aud 
more danger, by Flaminia and by Sempronixe, and afterwards by Caim Terentim, 
all of them Conſuls, and Commanders of the Romans Artnies, could not do; wh 
bande d doubrful events of Batte}, were overcome by Hannibal, and 
brought the afta 
to Hannibal, is great eagerneſs of mind againſt dangers. which though of it 
may make him worthy ſome admiration, yet ſich a vertue falt xaſily into vice, and 
in ſtead of Boldneſs, may be termed R But if we will conſider Hannibal 
Addons yet a little more narrowly, we ſhall the better diſcwper, thut Hanwibeh 
having undertaken ths War unjuſtly, and violated che Aartiales made beteten the 
Caribaginians and the Romans, he cannot deſerve to be truly named vuliant, the 
vcrtue of Valor not conſiſting in the maintaining of an unjuſt Cauſe And if Han- 
nilal ought to glory of his baviog routed the Ram, lũs glory will prove the leſs; 
ſince the Captains whom be anercame were not ſo much eryed up and wete of le 
experience and worth then many other Romant, who never had todo in any greft 
enterpriſe , and that ĩt was rot his own-worthi; and the worth of his Sold. ers whith' 
made way to his Victories, more then did the ignorance, raſhneſs; and-chiefly the 
diſcord of the Roman Commanders; 9 through ſome unlucky Star, it 
was the misforihe. of the Gommonwedlth: at that time to commit the guidarce 
and command of her Forces. But when he met with Fabia, Martellus, ot Scipio; 
the face of affauis altered. And yet Hannilul ought to have believed he ſhoald have 
call ſuch as theſe, then with the others, or ſuch as them: 
d much to their 1o's, in the 
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(38) 
And though many of the chief Cities of Italy fell into his hands, this happen- 
ed through the renown of Victories which he had won; which working upon 
many people who did accommodate themſelves to the Victors fortune, they gave 
themſelves willingly over to the Carthaginians, and rebelled againſt the vanquiſn- 
ed Romans. But to beſiege Cities required time, and time afferded means to the 
Rowans, who were at their on homes, to recruit the ir Forces, and reduced 
Hannibal, who was 3 ſtranger, into many inconveniencies and neceſſities. ” Inſo- 
much as it is att rmed by Writers, that when Hannibal had the means of fighting 
afforded him (which he ſo much de ſired, but bad little reaſon: to hope for ) by 
Terentius the Conſuls raſhneſs, who was afterwards routed and overcome; bis 
affairs were reduced to ſo great and deſperate ſtraits, as manifeſt ſigns of revolti 
over to the enemies Camp were diſcovered, and in himſelf a mind to fave himſelf 
by flying away into Africa by Sea. e N 
But let us take the end of War into conſideration, which we wil be better able to 
judge by, theoby its beginning: And though icis-uſually ſaid,” that Event is ehe 
fools Schoalmaſter, yet it often falls out, that things are known by the event, which 
would never have been fotmerly EINER and the beſt inſtruction is that 
which is learat by experience. Hannibal, after having with various and uneerrain 
ſacceſs, but with very great and certain dangers, oftentimes tried the event of fun- 
dry Battels with the Romans, was conſtrained, not ſo much oqt of obedience to 
the Carthaginian Senate, as out of neccfhty to forgo Mely, ind to lead the re- 
mainder of his Army, which was already very macti leſſened, back dt Africa, to 
relieve the City of Carihage, which was by Scipts reduced into great danger; arid 
with his like former baldneſs, t not with:the like proſperous ſucceſs, come 
to a day of Battel with his enemy: Wherein his Army being overthrown, and with 
that Army, which was the ſirength of the Empire, all hopes loft of ever being able 
to make head againſt abe Ram, the War was finally ended upon new conditi- 
ons, and by the agreement, but:.in effect by the ultimate ruinè of the Carthaginian 
Commonwealth : And. with the loſs of her Liberty, ſhe was berefr of ©. 
all her maritime Forces " amongſt other grievous condirions, ſhe was injoyned 
to burn all her Ships, wheteof ſhe had great ſtore; ſo deſirous were the Rn. 
to keap hex. from atzempting any novelty. e 7 eee | 
But how can we paſs — 5 aQtions, withour reflecting ipon the wonder- 
ful variation of humane afftirs, and without marvelling ar the ſeveral fortihnes of 
theſe to powerful Nations'? For the Cartlaginians having as Conquerors over- 
run all 7:aly, and bereft the Aman of almoR all their Forces, hen it ſeemed as 
if their Commonwealth, following this her miraculous proſperity, was in a ſhort 
time to mount to a ſupreme greatneſs of Monarchy! they feli from thefe high 
hopes into the extreme of miſtry, being bereft not only of the gallantry of Com- 
mand, but of Liberty. And an the other fide, the Amα, who having not ma- 
ny years before her Armies ſo notably defeated by Hannibal, a they were glad to 
imploy all their care about the fafery of the very City of Rome, did'on ſych a fudden 
riſe coſucha height of reputation, and power, as driving the Ci?rhaginians our of 
Spin and having put the affairs of Africa into great confaſion; they forced them 
to recieve their Laws from the Roman. This victory df the RewsdHs was that which 
opened them the way ta that Monarchy: at which theyafterwards did in a few years 
tive, for having quelld che Certboginians, and increaſed their own Power by 
the ruine of che Forces and Dominion of others, there was not 'ariy other Porpnt: 
who could long reſiſt them. Other peo | | Reh 
them who had conquered the Carthaę 
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in Ital. ſo were they the firſt Authors of theſe other Wars; which affords occaſion 
of 0 hed _—_— him who confiders, and doth well _— their proceed- 
ing. One would think, that the Romens being ſet upon at home by ſo powerful 
Enemies, 2s it was apparent that their whole Forces were notable to-refiſt.ſhould not 
have reſolved by dividing the ſame Forces to make their defence weaker; ſince the 
main of all their affairs depended upon the ſucceſs of their Armies againſt Hannibal, 
how can it be thought a good advice, to hazard with part of their Forces the whole 
Fortune of their Commonwealth e A thing which when forced by neceſſity, is 
thought a great misfortune to the State wherein it happens. And when 1taly 
ſhould be loſt, as it was in great danger to be whilſt Hannibal was there with a pu- 
ifſant Army, to what purpoſe conid any acquiſition ſerve which ſhould be made in 
Spain or ellwhere, which muſt of neceſſity fall of it ſelf © And with what courage 
could the Rewans fight in Forein parts, when their own-Country was waſted 
with War, their houſes, wealth, and all that they had expoſed to utmoſt danger? 
So as whilſt fighting againſt Naunibal, and all their minds being inflamed, not 
only out of a military obligation, and out of Charity to their Country, but out of 
the natural and powerful love which every man bears to his on affairs, one man 
ſtood for many: So when abroad, the unquietneſs and doubt of mind keeping them 
afflicted and in jealonfie; by reaſon of the dubious caſe wherein they left whatſoever 
was moſt dear unto them, would not permit many to ſtand in fight for one. Who 
can praiſe the ſuffering of danger to increaſe at home, out of of purchafing 
abroad? Had the Rowiens Armies been in another Country, und imployed about 
other affairs, reaſon wouldihave adviſed them to have ſent ſox chem back into Itahy, 
when they ſaw ſo power ful an Enemy upon their backs.” For, Vi ant fortiar; 
Force when united is ſtronger, and better able to keep what is harmful afar off, 
Thus we ſee it falls out by vertue of mother Nature, in our bodies; when the Heart 


is ill at eaſe, pn = red > EIT defend it, as the moſt noble 


part, and whereupon life it ſelf LECT OE en een ee 

Hannibal was a powerful Enemy, formidable for his excellent worth and mili- 
tary diſcipline; and for the many Forces which he brought with him; and more- 
over Italy was as it were unarmed at this time, and wanted her valianteſt Command- 
ers, and beſt Soldiers. What could the Carthaginians have more defired for Han- 
nibals proſperity, then to ſee the two Scipis's, Gnew and Pablizs, on whom only 
the welfare of the Commonwealth, now ſo much in danger, did reſt, ſent into parts 
afar off, ſo as they could not, in her very greateſt extremity, returm to ſuccor her? 
If Hannibal had had a mind to have left Italy, was not this parting of the Roman 
Forces, and the want of their beſt Commanders; 4 — to make him 
ſtay e And what advice was it to provoke other Princes and People to enmity, as 
muſt needs be done hy ſending Forces to moleſt Spuis, whilſt the Commonwealth 
was in ſuch trouble and danger, as, ſhe ought to have made friends on all fides? 
By which they incenſed that Nation, and drew other African Princes upon their 
backs, who were Friis and Confederates with the Carthaginians. And the in- 
creaſing power of the Romans being formerly apprebended-by other People and 
Princes, the condition of thoſe times ſhould have rather adviſed - oy have 
cloaked ſuch thougł 0 ' om em: 
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through their Country; nay, many of them joined with his Camp, and followed 
the Carthaginian Colors in rely, to maintain the War with them. If the Ron 
did not know themſelves to be ſufficiently able to withſtand Hannibal 1 
where they had all conveniences, and he being a ſtranger wanted all, and c 
only come by them by force; what reaſon could perſwade them to maintain War 
in Spain at the ſame time? which War muſt be as incommodious to them, as ir was 
advantageous and convenient for their Enemies; both for that that Province was 
at their devotion, for the ncerneſs of the City of Cartbage, and for the accom- 
modation the Sea afforded them, in furniſhing them with all things to 
make War; which certainly may be done better and more commodiouſly at home. 
Thus the Cimbrians, after having given many defeats to the Romans in Gaia, 
were by them overcome in Itahy. War is likewiſe made at home with leſs danger, 
out of the eaſineſs of recruiting an Army, when Battels prove unfortunate. Thus 
the Romans being oft · times worſted by Hannibal, did maintain and raiſe up their ab- 
ject fo:tune: And the Venetians being aſſaulted at their own. homes by thoſe of 
Genoa, by reaſon of the commodity they had of aſſembling all their Forces together, 
did not only wi:hſtand, but did overthrow the Aſſailants, who were gotteneyenin- 
to their Waſhes, and were ſetled in the City of Chioggts. R 
But if we will then conſider the particular condition wherein the Romans were 
at that time, we ſhall find all their affairs in great diſorder, and ſuch as did adviſe 
them rather to leſſen then to increaſe new Expences, by undertaking bew Wars. 
The publick Treaſury was ſufficiently decreaſed by loſs of the uſual Rents of fo 
many places which Hannibal was poſſeſt of in Italy; for that what they were ma- 
ſters of in Sardinia, was to ceaſe paying nſual and great contributions; for that the 
people who were ſubject to the Romans, were ſo much wearied with continuil 
Wars, as they were hardly able to maintain thoſe few Soldiers which they liad need 
of for their own defence, not in à caſe to furniſh other Armies with monies,” 28 
Writers affirm. Others add, that the affairs of the Romans were grown to ſo great 
a ſtrait, by maintaining ſo many Armies ſo long a time in ſeveral Countries, as that 
the Scipio s writing tothe Senate, that they could no longer maintain their Soldier 
who were 2 needful of all things, the Commonwealch was fain to beg aid froni 
thoſe who had gained much in former ꝛimes by public Impoſitions, ſo to provide 
out of private purſes for the paying and victualling of the Army : An example of 
much charity to their Country,which was Rouge ſo great a neceſſity; but with- 
all of ill advice, and but little wiſdom in thoſe who had brought it to that paſs. 
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The Romans affairs were ſo weakned in Spain, as 8 oontrary to che 


cuſtom of the Romans, was forced to make uſe of many Soldiers of that Nation 
to recruit his Army : which through the deceit of obs Ren, was che 
cauſe why he ieceived à notable Defeat, wherein he himſclf likewiſe loſt. 
It might at firſt peradventure be r en vichogeine to aſſault the Cart. 
ginian States, ſo to remove Hannibal by diverſion from Italy. Bax ſince experience 
prove the contrary, how can the increaſing of danger at home, to carry it abroad, 
raiſed? T was already eight years that Grew: $6ipio had made War in Spa. 
and Marcellus had labored, long, with various ſucceſſes in Sicily, when Hannibal, 
was notwithſtanding till. ſ powerful in; Iran, as, marching with his whole Arcay 
from Capua, he went to aſſault the very City of ume, where all things werg. £ 
of tumult and confuſion: And had not the Romans had goad fortune by c 
ſtore of rain and water, which falling from the skies, zerarded the firſt 
Hannibal, all the hopes of fo flouriſhing a Commonwealth had been . 
Who then in ſuch extremity of danger, in which wich great uncert: 
the Walls and Gates of Rome herſelf were guarded, did not wih 
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the two Scipio s, and thereft that were at war in Sicily, and in Spain, had been 
there preſent, who if the City of Rowe ſhould be loft, muſt be made a prey unto 
the enemy ? The very fame and honor of ſuch a Victory being ſufficient to make 
all chat the Romans in ſo long proceſs of time had taken from the Carthaginians, 
return to their former obecience. . 
Oa the other fide, if ſo many Commanders and Roman Soldiers, waſted in 
- wars ſo far off, had been all joyned together in Itahj, how could Hannibal have ſo long 
withſtood ſo great a power? The firſt onſet of the Carthaginian Army was great, 
whea it advanced fo far, as the fortune of the Fomans began to give back, and the 
Romans to confeſs themſelves overcome, having had many great routs. But when 
Fortune began to face about, and the worth of the Carthag inian Soldiers began 
to flag, who were deboiſhed with the delights of Cops, (which was the cauſe why 
Hannibal tarried long in Italy without doing any thing of note)reaſon tells us that if 
he had been aſſailed by ſo many Roman Commanders and Soldiers, he muſt have 
been forced to have left Itahy. And he being gone, and the danger removed to a fur- 
ther diſtance from home, the Romans having a valiant, and an expert Militia, and 
having won great reputation by this Victory, the other enterpriſes which they 
ſhould have afterwards have undertaken either againſt others, or againſt the Car- 
thaginians themſelves at their own homes, would have proved more caſte, and 
more certain: And experience proves clearly, that the Affairs of 1taly would 
have given che Law to all other proceedings; and that upon the ſucceſs thereof 
the whole War did depend; for the Romans could never drive the Carthaginians 
totally out of Spain, till the rout given to A ſarabal, Brother to Hannibal, by the 
ul claudia, by which the power and ſortune of the Carthaginians growing leſs 

in Itah, they fared alike in Spain. 

But the War undertaken by the Romant, againſt Philip King of Macedon, at 
the ſame time when Italy was all on fire-wkh the Carchaginian War, may per- 
adventure be thought a buſineſs of greater importance. For Philip was a great Prince; 
and might eafily have troubled the Romans affairs, by reaſon of the neighborhood 
of Greece, whoſe people were his friends and confederates. And though Philip had 
ſhewed himſelf not to be very well affefed to the Commonwealth of Rome, fince he 
had firſt ſent his Ambaſſadors to Hernibd, to treat of joyning with him in confede- 
racy againſt the Romans, and had aftetwartSfec upon, and taken the Cities of Apols- 
nia, and Orico, that he might have, (as it was ſuſpected) the better rtunity to of- 
fend the Romans; yet the preſent condition of Affairs ſeemed rather to adviſe 
them, to diſſemble their injuries and ſuſpitions, then by unimportunely reveng- 
ing the one and aſſertaining the other, put their affairs in greater danger, and make 
him a certain and open Enemy, who was as yet concealed and doubtful. And time 
might have opened the way u to them to have made him their friend, and to have 
brought him into their parts; which it was formerly known he had mind enough 
unto of himſelf, but being put in fear and jealouſie of his own affairs by Hannibals 

ſo great proſperity, he was diverted from it. And counſels which bring certain 
miſchiefs with them, ought not to be undertaken out of hope of evading another 
evil which is further off, and uncertain, when he who uſeth it is in fo weak and 
dangerous 2 condition, as the addition of any new inconvenience how little ſo- 
ever, is ſufficient to ruine him: and this was the condition of the aff rs of Rowe 
at that time. Vet it may be fiid that the very Authority of the Romans name 
was a thing of great moment, and ſo much the greater as the event approved of 
their counſel. For Hannibal could not have been drawn out of Italy, but by 
troubling the affairs of A friua, and by putting the Carthaginians into the fame 
hazard and dangers as they had endeavored to put the Romans into, They confider- 
ed then, that faumibal having ſhewed ſach conſtancy, and worth in leading ſo nu 
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which they did afterwards'byyhe advice of Publius Scipie, (who from the conquer- 
ing of Africa, took the me of African?) to wage War with the Carthaginians 
neerer their own home, they might peradventure-have freed Italj ſooner from the 
ſo many troubles and dangers which ſhe underwent by Haba, long abode. 
Bur it may be moreover ſaid, that many other things did force, or at leaſt perſwade 
the Romans to undertale theſe Wars. Sardinis was firſt aſſaulted by the — 
oinians with thoſe very Forces which were deſtined for Itahj to relieve Hannibal, 
ſo 2s it behoved the H eo march with their Armies tbicher, not only to main- 
tain and defend chat Iſſand, which was of ſuch importance to the | 
bur for that chey therein defended the welfare of 7 by 0 many Warri- 
ers afar off, who if they were free, were teady to aſſault her. $ advice proved 
very fortanatey for Qwiniv Fabia, gave ſo notable a Rout to the Carthaginians in 
Sardinia, as they 10ſt about Forty thouſand of their Soldiers. The death of Hiers 
the Tyrant of ee, eccaſioned the War made in Sicily; and the great com- 
motions of that Iſland; by which it was comprehended, that if theſe their deſigns 
had not been hindred bythe Romans, 'that great and famous City would have faln 
into the power of the Catthaginians, to the great prejudice of the Romans, who for 
the fame reaſon (being aſſiſted by the Mamertines ). undertook the firſt Carthaginian 
War; judging that it rhe Carthaginiansſhould be abſolute Maſters of Sicily, it would 
be à ſtep to paſs into Ita). But this would have been the more incommodious at 
this t me, for that by*reaſon of the ſor many places which Hansibal had taken in 
Italy, they might have had a more eaſie and ſecure receptacle there. Moreover, the 
Romans were invited to make War with the Carthaginians in Speiy, and to divert 
their Forces, by reaſon that they vriderſtood how-thar Province was but ill ſatisfied 
with the Carthaginian government, and that it was well inclined to the Romans; 
which did much facilitate thoſe enterpriſes which were boldly undertaken, and for- 
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opinion, . that de overthrow of Caribage did more harm: to the C ton weilt? 
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bis time, after ane Naval Victory over Mark Anthony)! Thus were the 


Romans and atvefly the mom ꝓaliant among it them; great enemies to race ndt fs 


much endeavoring to procme greater ſtreugth to the publick Empire as to encreuſe 
their own glory and power; Therefore one War was mide to beget another uo ume 


being ever to be ſound wherein the City wa to injoy; honeſt and c. vil lenſure; Arid - 
Provinces, and the authority of adminiſtring War, was oft times confirmed ts 
thoſe who commanded their Armies, who either deſited to continue in their com- 
mand, or occaſion requiring it to be fo, that they might put an end the Wars be. 


gun: As it fel] out in the ſecand Carthaginian War; where the time of tarrying in 
15 continbi 12 —— to che Confol, ; 


ad the of bis 


that Province, 


Scipio, who waged War in Spain, to the end that he might finiſh what he, had 
he owls 4 it ? 586 1 pK ge 5 : I 1 . R Sai rn 4 1 "> 


The like was done to Fabus in the Wars which he madt atzinfeHtbnnibs/ in Italy, 


and upon other occaſions; a thing which bong done contrary to the rule of Law, 


though it made ſomemhutifor the Publich advantage at the prefene, yet 
caule.of great: diſorders aftenwarids.. Thus Marias whilſt he was abroad in 
Juqhethan War, was create: Cenſul, and made chief Commander / againſt 
cantvtenf, though he ought agt in his abſence, and in time of contums 

been choſen do ih it Magiſſecye C e ſar, attet duviog eammanded ih RS 


ße qu, when he was ſont Wir in Frage, had his place Sf command © 


cone dt ut e ;-and-bt hetewithal content, „ bus heigg 


accuſtomed Tue, he aalted leaye of the Senate to heep abroad, 'agd/to.cominue 


in the Army's: which when the Senate would got give way nato, they too date ap: 


paſed bis deſim, he being / gramm Jo powerful ; byron of his-continnation{s 
mut command. as he vahied-riot che Sanates Authority, nor he. being tees 5 


C9 Diſeocs3 chow; andanhece.che ſiding began, whiehinfeQed.ghaminds of the © 


eee mee the Tommonyvedlch, . Bus if wo-will conſider, th@-reginaiNgef 
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(47) 
of Peace in Cities, or by reaſon of Civil Aﬀaitsz but in the Camp 4 
Weapons, and when the Commonwealth was bafied in weighty Wart. For M- 
ria being drunk with the deſire of militxry glory, and not being able to endure 
that it ſhould be taken from him, or diminiſhed by 35d, as he imagined it mig ht 
happen by reaſon of Syda s happy ſucceſs in the Jugurthan War, wherein having 
taken Fagurt ba alive, he had the glory to have put an end to that War; He be- 
gan to think of eſtabl.ſhing yet more greatneſs in himſelf, by making many of the 
Order of Cavaliers, and of the people partial to him, and impudently corrupting 
the Citizens, firſt with moneys, and afcerwards with open force of Arms; | 
che Magi and command of the war be conferred and reſolved upon in him, as 
he did in che Conſulſhip, and Proconfulſhip againſt Mirbridates. The Nobility be- 
ing afrighted at chis mans greatneſs, by reaſon of his authority and reputation with 
the Soldiers, they mightily encreaſed Sy4z's power, who was an enemy to Afurins, 
till at laſt they came to taking up Arms and ſhedding of civil blood. But who 
knows not that Ca ſar, moved thereunto more out of a deſire of his own greatneſt, 
then out of his alliance with Marias, raiſed and maintained his Faction in _ 
and that his power encreaſed not in Peace, and in the Market-place, but in War, a 
in the Camp? So for the ſame reaſon for which Sila was advanced a little before, it 
behoved the Senate to confer more greatneſs upon Pompey then became the condi- 
tion of civil Government; ſo as the whole City was divided; and with thoſe arme, 
by which, though taken up, and made uſe of againſt enemies, the firſt occaſionof 
contention among private Citizens was given, the very Commonwealth muſt be 
wounded, which ſtood in the tidſt between them; ſo as her v il ſpirit ot Wberry 
being taken _ her throat was cut by thoſe whom ſhe had moſt favoured. Bur 
whence did the ſo many other corruptions of cho'e times ariſe, ſive from the ſo m 
proſperous ſucceſſes of war, by which the Citizens being much enriched and made 
proud, could not betake themſelves to live parcimonionſly, and with civit eq e 
And it is ſaid of Ceſ#r, that he corrupted the peopleof Ram by moneys which 
had got in the War, fo to make them confer places of Magiftracy as he liſted; upon 
fach as were his friends, and partial to him. Out of theſe reſpects the iu Regi, 
lator, Lycurgus, intending to lay the foundation: of a long ting Government in 
Sparta, though he introduced Military exerciſes; to the end that che Citizens 
might be able to defend their Country; yet he ordered the City ſo, as it could not 
much increaſe its power by any Forgein War. But the Commonwealth of Rowe 
not being ordered for peace, could never find out, nor enjoy 4 peaceful condi- 
tion. a 
How is it then given out, that peace and idleneſs was the ruine of chat Ciry ? 
How ſhould ſhe beſeeve that her Arms ſhould remain idle, if ſhe would have the 
whole world for her enemy, as Mari ſaid to Mithridates , that who would not re- 
cieve Law from the Romans, muſt make themſelves more powerful then they? 
So as the counſel which Scipio gave to his Romans of nor utterly deſtre 
Carthage, might be good in another teſpect, forthe preſervation thereof mighe- 
encreaſe that glory ro their Commonwealth, which many of bet valiant Cirizens 
ſee med greatly deſirous of, to wit, to have caftlypardoned their enemies, when 
they ſhoald have humbled themſelves; as the Cari haginiaus had then done, "Have - 
ing not anely with great arti, 2 peace of the Senate by their Artibaſſa- 
dors, but given many of their chitet Citizens for Boſtages to Scipio,” and greae 
ſore of Arms, to ſecute the Romans thar they would Keep their Articles. And 
truly the deſtructiom of that noble City, iffer from te uſual genetoliry of 
che Romans, who had wont, titer Victory, togrineche Citter end Kingdams to 
thoſe very enemies with whom they had making both Ning and People in 
all parts or Tributory, or Confederate'ts the Senate aud Peopk*of Rowe; Bur I 
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ſee no reaſon at all why they ſhould forbear the rooting out of theſe the Romans 
antient enemies, for fear leſt they ſhould be undone with idleneſs, and that civil dif- | 
cords ſhould thereupon enſue. How many years were there between the ſecond and 
third Carthaginian war ? and yet when was the Commonwealth of Rome free from 
Foreign war, though theſe her Enemies did not appear to be ſo? The laſt Cartha- 
nian war being hardly ended, did not they wage war in Spain with the Namantines 
55 the ſpace of fourteen years? And yet in theſe times the bounds of the Roman 
Empire may be ſaid to have been very narrow, in reſpect of what they were after- 


2 


—— r 1 
which the Romans had put upon them. So as the only means to ll ſecure from 
their Forces, fince their words were nor: to be truſted, was.toput.them o 1 
antient neſt, and to male /them live far from the Sc a, as they wer 
doafter that their Countty was deſtroyed; ſo to bereave the 


— 


the Sea, by means unereaf that Commonyealch was grown gear 
But wherein was the quiet of eme bhettered by. che, ruine 
would have to do with more barbaraus — 0 


#4 


with the Commonwealth of Zewe:?: .what injury had h 1 Fr 
the Raman tale up arms them? y | 
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of d not withour reaſorroonder ,nby te Ci of ane, ic 
after having droven the Tarquins out, 'whohadrei 1 
Two Hundred andł forty years: Aud which havi —— 
| —— zuck the other Decenvar lay their Magi⸗ 
Ye ok rp6d Tyramy, could parber feif imo free con- 
Aion; why I fay — tots ke wn Prom, ad feat 7. 
tin Cafat : wen it appears they" wum rrher- to haar dome id tww 4 
being more numerous and poWerfül, and dit City in fe unt e 
nay rather power which the people le tad ia or | | 
have been mote'eſteemed and held deze. To this tnay be aided; ws 1s — ; 
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having re 

Title hd 

1 885 —— tha ee get 5 

33 in ſo — 44 _ minded _ 
his Principality of nec be —— andi vaſilier oo be eradicated; 

7550 when it ſhout tare former Government of Common» | 

wealch fauſt of ny — Theſe and ocher ſich like reaſom, lord 06> | 

cafion of ſe: king into the cayſe why contrary effechs wet ſeen to enſur - | 
e will hetem bonſider firſt; Whur we cuſtoms of the City of Ker verein 1 

tach of chele tiches ee eee les ; 

being acct to imbrice ſuch 

 predontitnite” cio Held eo be 

condition, aud thathet 

Thich of 20 err 
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was paſt into che Nobilicy, ad Iptead ebery dey abroad 
thoſe who had been ä the grate 

ceeding rich; did ſeveral w the popular votes; 
as they liked beſt, to the endithat the plac 'of M 


them, or upon their Friends 404 Rt 
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Commonwealth. Hence it was, | 
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tbitrator of all * 

their wicked actions, 
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£7 MN 
to remit the Commonwealth into Liberty, whereby their uncurb d licentiouſnes 5 
was to be cortected? Therefore as ſoon as Oct, the adopted fon of alias, 
and who afterwards took him the name of 0H4viw Ceſar, amt of e ! 
returned after 22 death into Itahy, ores ag accepted by the Army, he 
being well beloved by the Soldiery, ont — to Juli Ceſar, and out of 
bopes tha if he ſh ſucceed him in po they might ſhare in the ſame favors 
and priviledges; But Antes and castle were — to gather together ſuffi- - 
tient Forces to defend themſelves, to have recourſe for help to Forein Pri 
and with their Soldiers to fill thoſe Armies, which were to eſend the Liberty ok 
Rome. So much were the Cuſtoms of the City alteted in thoſe times, and thoſe 
enerous Roman ſpirits — who for a long time had loved the name of 
2 more then any other and then any other Nation. And though the 
fad committed by Ceſurs, Murcherers was approved: of by the Senate, yet there 
were many chief men, and of great authority, who being Caſars rea and de- 
pending upon him, did much deteſt it; amongſt whom were . Antonias, 
and Lepidss, Caſars intimate friends, who did open and powerfully maintain, tha 
8 were to be purſued by the publick Arms, as nemics to the 
Commonwealth, and that Caſars death ſhould be r 

This diverſity of inclination in the People, and in the Senate towards the former 
and theſe latter Vindicators of the Liberty of 2 to boot wich the diverſity of 
Cuſtom s by which the City was ſwa — at theſe ſeveral times · were much fur- 

2 perſons — ma For the name of = 
C | 
Fautors who did . — or — ir retum to Rome, | t ſome few — 
Noblemen who were well with that former Government, by reaſon of their 
intimacie with the Kings. which ſecured their inſolencies. But theſe were not 
of themſelves of iany authoricy to diſturb the peace and common liberty; and thoſe _ 
in whom the publick authority did ; were ſo well diſpoſed towards —— u 
of their Country, and ſo uncontaminable by any other affection, as Brazw | 
ned two of his ſons to ſuffer death, were of the number of choſe who ' 
had conſpired in favor of the Kings ſons. And in the time of the Decewviri, Ap- · 
pias was not held to be proud, but cruel; and yer not ſo really, but in apPearance, + 
which by the common peo ple is held to bes bad: For be had ordered many Li- 
ors ih 2 deine him and bis with miny Faſces in their | 
afterwards taken away — in all ain o © 
am —— is always injurious to So as it is no wonder if 
they did not ards ek that —— 53 Ca be remoyed from Government _ 
whercin they had behaved themſelves: ſo ill, and did deſire to return under the 
Government of Conſuls and other Magiſtracies. 

To this may be added, that the People had then almoſt the Game authority 
which ſome particular Citizens did afterwards uſurp, and did go about toobrain | 
all unjuſt things from the £ hy Sion did in the enſuing times by 
force of arms. So as no pang gevant tn aho firſt Sexe of.ghe Cie the 
People knew 35 be driven away, they might obtain 
many things of favor to themlclves, as indeed they did. For, were nor 

again allowed of, but much 2 and the Tribunes of t People were 
ed to be gacroſancti. But 7A therein either his natural endowments 
and worth, 88 , had wrought himſelf into much favor wun 
D | A 45 — 4 with all a 
fampeuous 15 


I 


ſumpiuous and coſtly Feaſts, and by his rich Gifts; and by theſe means iſ 
his Tyranny upon dhe ſound foundation of univerial fror, and upon the — | 
many Friends, whom he had made great, and by many ngalarfavois bound 
them faſt unto him, and intereſſed them in his on greatneſs power, San be, - 
who will confider theſe chings duly, muſt confeſs, that in B and Ce * 
intention was more to be commended then the act; for their danger could bring 
no re ſa —_ — . a” were — — 
flying from that City, which t = t to o Liberty, | 
_— _— re —— — —— | 
being ino unely underta o tunity 
have: — oxy For Ceſar might eaſily have loſt the Peoples favor, e 
that thinking himſelf ſufficient! ſetled in his Dominion, be mi much 
in the future; or for that they naturally given to love change, 8 
weary of _ too g er moe „ which was already — gt tobe much ſuſpected by 
his having accepted of t title of King, and of many other Honors which he had 
— — Things which — the People aware of their error, in being 
too conformable to the will of one ſole. Citizen. If ſuch an occaſion had been 
waited for, he who ſhould have had a mind to have reſtored the Commonwealth 
to her Liberty, might have had ſome better foundations for the effeRing of his 
defire. And if it ſhall be objected that the City could not throw off che yoke of 
ſervitude after the death of Caligels and Nero, though they were very vicious, and 
much deteſted 88 e eee, — power. of the 
Emperors, and authority were too «confirmed; who 
Caligulaand Nero, ye ar roy rad union not out of y d 
reſtoring the Ci to liberty, as Bratus and Caſrius had done; but ſor — 
weary. of their Empire, and hoped to be better rewarded by: thoſe who oO 
them cryed up for Emperors in of rhoſe'thatwere fla n. 
| The cauſeof ſuch divetſity of ſucteſs may likewiſe be known, ve will conſider 
ſome things more in general. Whilſt the Cityvof Rams wasimſuch a n by 
reaſon of her Laws and Cuſtoms, as ſhe was of herſelf well given to. Polixi 
Government, it was impoſſible to introduce Tyranny ſo u —— 
there: For the Body of zaniſec 
might fcki the Fol We — 
might aſſume vital Form: 28 ix out in every dot 
2 of every thing, but 2 matter, ſuch, or ſuch a 
thing is particularly generated, auſwerable to the quality of the ſaid matter, and to 
the vertue of the. generating cauſe; ſo in our civil , every State cannoe be 
faſhioned out of every State, but theſe things are likewiſe determined by a certain 
order; ſo as from Ariſtocracie we pals into the power of a few, from thence to a 
Popular condition, and at laſt to Tyranny. 
Yet are theſe Tranſitions very hard to be obſerved in the City of Rame; for 
that her Government was always mixt with divers ſpecies of Regiment: yer it 
may be ſeen how divers Parties prevailed in divers Times, er, ſo they came do con- 
ſtitu:e a different Form of Government. At the Vertue was big 
eſteemed, the greateſt Honors and chicteſt Places were a ſome fe. 
that were the moſt famous, and moſt vertuous 
always a ſhare therein. But Ambition, and the deſire of Ru 
afterwards mightily increaſe in the N z who vin; fo 
ſeveral artifices, they reduced ſo much o the publick Auth 
ſelves, to maintain their private greatneſs, as the Laws having loſt thei: „„ 
cie, and the choice of the Magiſtrates, and the reſolution al weighty 2nd - 
important afffirs, depending upon the 'will of ſome few poy Citizens, 
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che City wholly loſt the reſemblance that ſhe had of an Ariſtocraticel State; 
— — age An tholewery Citizens, that 
— — — —— elves, were forced to favor the . 
titude, by promiſing and permicting unto them things that were both umvorthy, 
and 


Py 


onlawful. So theſe men, that they might dominecr over more noble perſonage, 
were forced to obey the baſe will of the Soldiers, and of abject and i Popu- 8 
lar men, which reduced che Commonwealth at laft to a baſe and corrupt Popular 
Srate ( though io fbrmer times the peoples Authority was always great, hut bettet 
moderated notffithſtanding by the Laws and certain conſiderations) from whence © 
it was: moce caſte afterwards 20-paſs to Tyranny, the Plotters uſing thoſe very 
means, which it hach been obſetved- Ceſar made uſe of, to uſurp unto himſelf rhe 
ſole Government ot the Commonwealth. 1 
Such changes have uſually been ſeen in other Cities, and at other times, where 
the e of e eee hach = che 1 2 — > 
waits ſubject to frequent alterations of Government, particu to'Tyrannyz 
Infomuch as the wile Legiſlacor Solow, who had the charge of reforming it, before 
his death ſaw it faln from the ſtatewhereiato he had reduced it, and tyranny broughe 
in by Piſſtratas: for the corruption-which was amongſt the Inhabitants, afforded + 
matter and means to aay one who had a mind to poſſeſs himſelf of the Liberty 
thereof. And it is likewiſe ſeen of Modern Common wealths, that thoſe. wherein - 
the have had much authority, or tather licen tiouſneſs, they have not been 
able to ina conſtant Government, free from Civil Seditions, and have been 
but ſhort- vu. M happeneiũ in the City of Florence, wherein for the conſidera - 
of, and hard for him who deſited to pteſetve it! So i though th Fo of 
Aedici hath by various accidents been ſundry times driven from thence, and 
though Alex ander the firſt Dake thereof loft his life; the City, though other - 


wiſe noble and magnificent, being much infected with parties, and corrupted by - 
popularity; all endeavors of preſerving it in the form of a Commonwealch, and 
in true liberty, pr ain : And on the contrary, the Commonwealth of Yenice, 
by reaſon of her excellent Form of Government, which though it be mint, ha 
lirtle in it of Popular Goverment, and much of the 0ptimars, not having given” 


way to fuch ions 25 uſe to trouble the quiet of civil life, nor aff means 
to ny who goe about to plot againſt the publick Liberty, bath been able 
tor a very of time to maintain her (elf in one and the ſame condition, and 
tree from t er into which other Commaawealths have faln, for not having 
Government of equal temper with that of hers. _* | + 
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oppoſed A cetellar, whe moved at the time of Cataline's » coblpir y 


— ether with his Army be back to 
which > the cauſt met theſe mfr Ca 
good. — of Cato, for the 


woe 5 0 ofd 
Senate Aud Pompey; 5 that he mighg be Satte bim bj a of Alliance 
endeavored to have Neece for Wife. Wbence it is conceived, that Cets's au- 
ſtere behaviour had purchaſed him more Auchorlcy ,. chough uaarmed, in the 
management of the - the the on df having cotyrnand- 
ed Armies, and their ſo much obſequiouſneks co the pedple, had done to Tee 
and Cæſar. 

A + occaſion tick offers] it ſelf here of conſideration, whether was the better, 
and ſafer courſe taken toarrive at Glory, and Civil Oreatneß, or that which Ce- 
— or that which Cato took? Cifars compottmei ts ſeem to have bern more no- 

e, vnd better befitting Civil Jife,” as alſo more, 

indeed is of more for the happineſs of a City, chen quietneſs and con- 
cord amongſt Citizens? What more” alen fo produce and preſerve this, then 
Magni cence, Grace and Aﬀabiliry * yerrnes ie be proper to 7 01 

ided him 8 greatheſs and 

ry 5 He who delevtoobran ts G from: Girizens, mult abſtain from doi 

ſt arttibure much t 
and make them 


t wing todo well Cthings ch ar 8 225 mme 1 

— — th upon true vettue, bat bear a leßß pro- 
— cpib vette? if reſpe be had to that wich is found, not to that 
which is deſired. Wu Uoes not e e Citizen Hel or wil gill not en- 
deavor the acquiſition rhereof ſave b ha tt tir ways, w ux 
poſſible, meets jith'concinual — th ton, 1000 . great and 


open enmities do often a, which do at jt p Gi the City into contuſion, So 25 


ſuct'mendo firſt ruige ad chen Deere fe When lat are 
obſerved wich ſuch extrerhity of ent to be | 

not to preſerve Juſtice, Wige h a Goyeinit 

and thetefore cafiet to receive alceration upon ati ac 


was ſcen in Cato's actions; pong | proceed 
that they might make themſeſves able bulk with bis Authority, made chem- 
ſeives ſtrong by Alliances ind Friendſhips, and tran not nay formidable to : 
him, but even to the Commonyrealth, if Cats had not deſpiſed the 55 | 
offered him by Pompey, Tſe eee fide wa hin by [giving am Bs 
Fl br Wife, bach Cothopatih The pete . — 
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” 
imployment, why he was ſent from the City, and in 2 manner baniſhed, being ſen 
by Sea to cya for ſome concernments of that K DO the 
wealth ſuffered by hi: ibſence; and particularly Cicero, Who was formerly. 
by Cas authotiry, and held for a Defender of the publick Libeny:: was b 
By theſcthingsthe Je aße ſeems cleerly enough decided, ; way of pro- 
ceeding is much more caſte and certain to 2.4 a man to ee , 
then the way which Cato took. 85 


vet he who on the other fide ſhall examine Cato manners nd 2&ions, - = he | 


will find them more praife-worthy, ſo will he think that th y: 

and mbre direct way to true Honor, and to that greatneſs which is to be e e b by 
him that lives in a Commonwealth. For he ks. a ſafer 1 a more Nen Hy to 
arrive at Dignity, x ho walks by the way of true Vertue, of ju 
Tem - ; then he who endeavors the like by Popular Favor: 
which is won by a 10 n and by vertuous actions, is eaſily 
ſelf, and oftic 2 nay, We ay Honor which ariſeth ra pablick Imple 
ments and Places, Fir ro ded upon true worth, ſoon vaniſheth, and lea 
that in obſcurity which did before ſhine forth ſo bright. But he who de 
doth always advance 3s it were by a certain natural motion, and confirms hi 
more and more in the habit of well oe So that Favor c which hath 6 


3 wb . 


8 did ſo like at firſt, or thinking 
portion from others, they c 
Moreover, he who does that w 

For tough b 


that ee may receive thy 
e their minds, and turn their liking F 
of it ſelf is good, can never ant a reh 
e do not purchaſe thoſe exterior demonſtrations which are 
gotten by , and which do more illuſtrate it, he notwithſtan 
content within. himſelf which ſprings from well-doing,,, and which is held 5) 
men to be the beſt reward of good actions. For he who loves ad Hyors E 
and Juſtice, makes the Laws be obſerved, prefers the publike good before pr 
intereſt, chinks nothing an inhury whetein the Commonwealth. AH | 
thisman may betruly ſaid to be a great Citizen, far chat publick d 
nels maintains his private credit and eſtimation: Nay, ſuch 95 7 
Al fortune or bad 5 they fall from fayor, they find always, 3s 
-vecult power of Vertue, ſome others to protect As.was ſe 
having drawn upon dim the enmity of the greateſt part of the 5 
bot little befrignded by the People for in ing the AA grari 
wite for while held 1ow: "he was norwithitandin; 
Meclue; vdo was favored 9 6 
— who was accuſed en Hot 
8 * it 
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If then we will know in this diverſity of affairs, which of theſe two courſes it is 


on, and grows tedious. 


his life time, 


, ſevere, de- 


ty 


y a 
paper, as they did to Czſar; who 2 
end chat he might 


| y atthoſe 
Cato: Per kene d 
tifices will be betrer | pp 
the peoples favor in their ſoffrages, which may carry them td 
ferment. Therefore in sp, which was an Oprimaticdl Commanyye: 
vers men did floariſh, who in their lives and manners did reſemble Cats 
che 


(59) 

the contrary,” thoſe Citizens were moſt eſteemed of 'in/Arhenr which was a Poj 

lur Commonwealth, who knew how to win the Peoples good will, after Cars 
way : hence it was that ſhe fell eaſily afterwards inep tho pouvriF iviny Tyrants; 
inſomuch as the liberty of the — was poſſeſt at one and the che fame time 
by Thirty ſuch men. But in Rowe here the Go7ernment was 
parily Optimatical, both Cæſa- and Cas might win renown, for divers Cicizens 
were diverſly minded, according to the diverſity of Government in the adminiſtra- 
con of publick affairs x ; but in that mixture, Ceſar might get hrmer, and more fetled 
authorityichen ms in _ wr, becauſe _ bpu er was much the 

reater. t Cats ſiding with the Senate to ſt, and being, accord- 
— to his — worth, unwilling, to be expoſed . licentioos will and ple 
ſure of the Conquerors, he was bon down, together with the Senate; and redaces 
to the neceſſity of making himſelf away. And Ceſar being by the Soldiers faf. 
ſrages, and by. force, confirmed and ſerled in Power and Authority, which were 
already too immoderately granted him in the Commonwealth by the peoples favor; 

he poſſeſt himſelf of the common  publick Liberty, and deſtroyed all Form of Ci 

vil Gove rnment. 
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The Tenth DISC OURSE,, 5 


To . Age of the. City of 2 the; N — 1 e 
i to he given, fer the proſper «ad Pang » Wherers ſbe 


. arrived. 
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Uich and ſo many are the Grandeurs' and proſpericies 4 os Cuy of 8 
as the conſideration thereof eee divers 
myſter ies 7755 very. well 5 be 4 | | 
ve ſhall conſider y. other things, | 
from time to time — 2 in ſtate and 
will ariſe in us, of knowing to what Age the chief pra _ of- chat Cities 
arrival at ſuch a height of Greatneſ — 1 — Three Ages 
may chiefly be numbred wherein that gran ie, e more dnd-thore i cre: 
. grow. greatet in Reput aon. To wir, the be termed h 
from the fund ey * 
Be firſt Croley | #36446, Bra 


betwixe . , ene | of Two, odred.ſoen 
The third, her Youth, which wa the lomeofbery 5 and of her grtateſt pro- 
ſperiry, may be perm! the 20h Cr &whi pat om he eginaing of the 
ſaid Wir, which. was in the. Conſulſhip. of App | Lela, 
ll c% 7 Difatorlhip, the, ace. of Two. ande a 
makes u e Seven hundred aud teu yen 
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and for the moſt part hut unworthily, the labors of other men; and though the 
City maintained herſelf in great height for the ſpace of four hundred years, nay, 
a gallant and magnifick things were by the Majefty of the Empire, 
and by the Emperors power, yet theſe did not concur to the firſt foundation of the 
Empire, which is that which is now particularly enquired into; but the Empire did 
for the maſt part decline in divers parts, and in ſundry times, till at laſt it began to 
haſten more headlong 19:ruine, e ee 
The chief and greateſt praiſe chen of this moſt noble and moſt artificial Fabrick 
may be att, ibuted to the firſt that laid che firſt foundation: For choſe that ſucceed- 
ed them, finding that they aught thereupon ſafely erect che great ſtructure of the 
Roman Empire, their Counſels were excited, and their work chiefly helped by thoſe 
who did bl think thereupon, and did ſo work, as the City being well ordered and 
diſpoſed of with good principles, might rife to 2 greater degree of dignity and 
Empixe. Burchols of the third Ape, having noble examples of worth before them, 
and ſecing ſo good and gallant a work already ſo profperouſly increaſed and raiſed 
up; went mpre couragiouſly an to greater and more noble works, having framed a 
conceit unto themſelves out of the former proſperous ſucceſſes, that they might be 
able to make ( as they did) their City the Miſtreſs and Monarch of all Nations. 
The firſt Age was governed by ſeven Kings, of differing natures and cuſtoms for 
the moſt part, but well fitted to what concerned the ſervice of the new City, and 
Romes riſing greatneſs. For ; Remswlus , the Father and Founder thereof, was ex- 
cellent at Arms; ſo as accompanied by other military men, he began the firſt habi- 
tation, and did ſo order things, as the new. City r ubſiſt of herſelf, without 
putting herſelf under the protection of Shy neighboring people. But Nn, who 
ſucceeded him, that he might give the form of à true City to the new Inhabitants, 
ordering them by certain Laws, and chiefly by Religious worſhip; did fo behave 
himſelf, as in all ſucceeding times that City was always much given to Religious 
affairs; which though they were falſe of themſelves, yet did he thereout draw good 
advantage concerning Civil affairs. - The third King, Tulvs Heftilias, reaſſuming 
Arms, bridted the boldneſs of the rieiphboring people, who confpired the tuige of 
the City; und getting x#fAories over them, began not only to think of ſuch 
thinzs as concerned the ſufety of the City, but to enlarge her Confines by way of 
Arms in her neighborsFertitories. Anus Mertias did ſludy Civil affairs more, and 
ing of dive:s Orders 


d the way 


khe nei * a 


'Tyfan 
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cared. | m Enemy t Tytar 

2 good , of Civil Goverament, and abletdSovern he 

and Forces, 50 4 thoſe-vh followed inthe tſk 1 , finding the way chal 
out unto them o leu the City omto 4 greiter®depree nor ny of fer, Bur of 
lory, they found'lefs' of Yifficuly'iv-all thei Untlertakings,"As # is füt in all 
things wem i; Harder to give beginnings, hen to augtnefit chem. Where = 
fore che praiſe is due to thoſt ſrſi Romans, which'is given t6-The firſt Inverts of 8 
3 knowing tot / to put on generous thotights and uſe good counſtls, When 
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the City was ſo weak © the tip cone ay £x200ple 
her own men. Therefore in the following Age; che height of: prajle which 
given to any one that had deſerved — e Commonwealth. i 
with the name of Pater Patria, and to compare his actions to thoſe. of 
of thol: that followed next aſterhim; from whom, as rpm i —— ol 
the City of kum, it was generally granted that the reſt had 4eceiy d power and 
vertue to imitate them. The cuſtom-was chereſore always obſetved in Zane, of 
honoring her Birth- day with ſolemn ſacrifices, as that which by is happy Au 
had not only given excellent Auguries, but as it were à certain vigot t0; the: (0 
many other Felicities which did at all times accompany her. And it was particular! 
interpreted for an excellent Augury of the City of Rome f greataek,. 
increaſe in power and authority over all the Latines, that ſhe was bon andi 
from 3 of Alla, moſt of the Latines hoving been Coun of teoumed 
City of 4. 

Now if we ſhall conſider what way be aber d on the bebal of the ſean 


yn 
ownglory, — — Junger was ( 
by = of:them, as ſome famous men 7 | 
and their lives for #their Countries welfare; a . o rn, ater 
tun di do eveu at this day, much to their. he gentrom Com» 
munes in that Age did contemn riches as well as 3 8 t Werprn ace 
only their Enemies, but even themſelves, t — ——— 
= Cincinnatus in as and in Paulus . ö 
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certain. that if Alexander after he had ccncuered Paint, had turned in:o , 
he would have leſt tle glory that he won in Perſia, u hen he ſhould have met with 
the Roman Forces, commanded by Fabins Maxin us, Valerius C vinus, Papyrins 
Curſor, and 7 itas Manlins. a . n 
But above all things it is worth conſideration, that in this Age, the City of 
Rome, was confirmed and eſtabliſhed wich more certain and uſeful orders, as well 
in Civil as in Military Affairs, whereby ſhe long after was 4 and by ver- 
tue whereof, ſhe chiefly arrived at ſuch a height of greatneſs. Great were the re- 
wards which were given in Rome to military worth, and thoſe Citizens were much 
egg d on by glory to great undertakings, and ſharp ſufferings. Triumph was a 
great ornament and glory to victorious Ce mmanders; which was firſt uſed 
to honor the Conſul-Foſi bumius, for the Victory he wan over the Sabins. The 
firſt equeſtral Statu:s, were likewiſe an invention of this Age, which were grant- 
ed to Conſuls who overcame the Latins in Bartel. In this Age the Mural and Ci- 
vick Garlands were firſt uſed, to the end, that there might be rewards ſor every 
mans worth. The wintring of Soldiers in the Fields and under Tents, was be- 
gun to be uſed by the Romans in this Age: a thing which proved ſo uſeful and 
neceſſary afterwards in greater and farther diſtant enterpriſes. What did more ad- 
vantage the City of Rome in her greateſt dangers and weightieſt occaſions, then 
the authority of Did ator; a Magiſtracy of reverend majeſty, and which proved ſo 
often the true and onely remedy to maintain the affairs of eme in their leſs proſpe- 
rous times. This was firſt created in Rowe, to 3 forces ee Populi Ea. 
tins, who were joyned * together againſt the Romans, and againſt whom 
Poſthaming was created the firſt Dictator. ': But how reverend ——— 
obſervance of military orders were with the Commanders of this Age, may be de- 
monſtrated by the famous examples of the ſeverity of / aſtbumius, and of Manlivs 


Terquatus againſt their own Sons, who for not obeying the command of their Su- 
periors, though it were accompanied with noble daring, and happy ſucceſs, was 
puniſhed by dean. | = 
And as this age was buſied in perpetual Wars, new Wars being perpetually 
raiſed up by the ſame people of Latium and Toſcany, whom they had often over- 
come; ſo to it that Fortitude, Vertue of mind, and Milicary Diſcipline is chiefl 
to be attributed, by which war is. of Rome proved more excellent then: 


other Nations. For this ſo exerciſe ot Arms for ſo many years toge- 
ther, did ſo accuſtom the City to Military Affairs, as it was not onely eaſis for 
thoſe that followed after, to tread in the footſteps of theſe their Predeceſſors, hut 
almoſt neceſſary for the ' preſervation of che City; which being long accuſtomed 
to labor and warlike occupations, could not, nor would not w.thont inteſtine diſ- 
order, live in idleneſs. And as for the orders in Civil Affairs, certa nly no ſmall 
iſe is likewiſe due to this Age; for not to touch upon many particular Laws ane 
aſtuutions; rhe moſt famous Laws amongſt the Romans of the Twelve Tables, 
made in the Decemvirate of /ULppins Clauaius and his Colleagues, by which tbe 
City of eme v chiefly governed, were Inſtitutions of this Age; induſtriouſl 
taking divers things from the Grecians, amongſt whom more rhen in any. ot 
Nation, all learning, and all the moſt noble Arts did then chiefly flouriſh A mongſt 
other things, great was the wiſdom of allowing the Latin to be free Deniſont u 
Rome, for hereby the City was notably augmented, and her Empire eſtabliſhed! 
For ſhe did not onely for, ever free her ſelf from the vexation which the att had 
for the ſpace ol Four hundred years by the Forces of theſe people whom they 
dot by Force be kept within the bonds of obedience; ; but being hereby obliged 
ſo-taft;: and ſo intereſſed in the ſame Affairs with the Romans, ſhe-'wa 2 4 CY 


£ 


aſſiſted by them in the fo many Wars AG the Romans made aferwards: 
The uſe of Colonies was of great adyaniage likewiſe'to rhe Roman Empirey 
for it ſerved ta raft the City w en ſhe was o with roo many Cirizens, and 
ro keep others in obedience who were daily reduced under the Roman Empire, And 
this u'e of Colonies,  "thoughir had a certain weak beginning, when Remelas ſent 
ſome to inhabit in the Ciry OP, Fidens, yet was le oftener np — 69 
duced, and confirriied ia this ſecond Age So as I 
this inſticution to thoſe that came after, this cuſtom was ever after followed by the 
Romans. This Ags e is likewiſe a great argument of the civil wiſdom of the Citi- 
zens: for though there were therein important Inſurrectioas often made, and ſo 
gear broils between the People and the Nobilityz and though it were harder to 
keep thoſe in obedience, who had continued to ſerve in the Commonwealth in het 

Wars for the ſpace N21 a hundred y 82 war the drivi _ — — aa 
pay, yet were t to appeaſe all diſcords without t ion of any 

as it happend afterwards in the third Ape, wherein great tumalts aroſe from little 
ones; ſo as Civil Wars, or at leaſt di entions and — — continued amongſt 
the Citizens for about Fifty years, from 85147 aa be that of Caſars, 
thereupon the final ruine of rhe Commonpealth enſued. It ives 2 great proof 
of the perfection of the orders obſerved in the City of Rane intheſs times, chat ſhe 
was tyyice able to ſhake off {lavery Firſt, that of the „ and then that of che 
Decemviri; which the Third hixd Age could pot do, whic being once fala under 
the command of 571. ; though he himſelf deren the vaſt authority which was 
granted him, and 1%fe rhe City in N notwithſtanding ſtill in facti 
ons, which ſoon aſter brought her | under Geſars moſt expreſs Ty - 
randy. And certainly great was W er Liberty in this ſecond Age, in 
reſpect whereof all things elle were ſet at as Trat did nor pur · 
don his own Son life, It being ſuſpected that he 'hadbadeo-do wich 7 to the 
prejudice of Liberty; Ad che whole pl of 8 Manus Capi 
linss to death, he who had ſaved the pitol and rhe Ciry of Kant, for being ſuſ- 
pected his actions tended towards Tyranny. Thoſe who! inthe hardeſt cimes 
of this ſecond Age ſhewed their conftant ; generofiry, when the City: of Rowe be- 
ing burnt and deſtro⸗ ed by the E hey would not — and go to 
bye, at Veij, 1 gd 75 C . toad - 
vile them to do; but kept their betrer s, which i 

then abandoned, that . aud 8 had peradvencore — — 

which her happy genius promiſed her. 80 1 he who ſhall conſider che works 
actions of thoſe Cee of Rene ot this ſecoud Ages ney wi ron tink hem 
warthy of great praiſe. OU 925 ek they had torkin pr Fat 
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the generoſity and worth of iheſe men, who had the bolcneſs to undertake ſo 
many Enterpriſes, and could bring them to a good end. For, the firſt time that the 
Romans carried their Forces out of Italy, was by reaſon of the C inian War; 
wherein amongſt other things, it was not only a thing commendal e, but much to 
be wondred at, that the 8ewars, being till then unexperienced in Maritime affairs, 
did ſo ſoon learn that manner of Diſcipline, as they overcame the Cartbhagini ans in 
many Sca · fights, who for ſo long a time before had proſeſs d. ihemſe ves to be 
Sea · men, and had the firſt place given them by all other Nations for their Naval 
preparations. | 1 N 

But whereby can the excellent Military Diſcipline of the Romans be better 
known, and their unvanquiſh d worth, then by their deeds done in the ſecond Car- 
thaginian War; wherein at one and the ſame time they were able to maintain fo 
many Armies in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Greece? And yet one only City of Rome 
could furniſh them all with Commanders and Soldiers out of her own Citizens, and 
Italian Coloniesz and that in ſo great a number, as that there was above Eighty 
thouſand fighting men of the Roman Army in the Fight at Canna. On the con- 
trary, Carthage, though her Dominions were large and power! ul, after ſhe had been 
ſeveral times routed by the Romans in Spain, being willing to defend Ld frice, nay 
the very City of Carthage, the head of the Empite, was forc'd to recall that her 
Commander in chief, and thoſe her Soldiers which ſhe had in Italy. The Romans 
thrice overcome in battel hy Hannibal, took ſtill freſh courage, and aſſuming new 
Forces, did even face Fortune, whom they won at laſt to be their friend, and in a 
manner obedient to their deſerts, But the Cart haginiaus, when once overcome by 
Scipio in Fight nter E ams, yielded, and humbled themſeſves to rhe koma, But 
the laſt Panic War, as it ended in a ſhorter time, and with lefs trouble then the 
former two, ſo brought it more glory and ſecurity to the Romans; for the very 
name of the bormidalde Roman Forces, was ſufficient to put an end to that War; 
and the final ruine of N which enſued, did for ever ſecure the Common- 
wealth of Rome ſrom the falſe faith of the Cenbegislan,. So tes, | 

But other great and noble feats of Arms, undertaken at the ſame time with great 
— and happy e the War againſt Philjp in cM acedonia, and in A ſia 
againſt Antioc bus, did fufficicntly. illuſtrate the Roman Forces, and did enlarge 
the Confines of their Egapixe in fartheſt diſtant Nations. In the three Penick Wars, 
which laſted forty three years, with ray fortune, they fought ſometimes more 
for ſaſety then for glory: But herein the People of Rowe ſhewed uo only the power 
of their Forces,buc the generoſity of their minds; having undertaken the one War 
eo revenge the injuries received from Philip, in his having ſupplied Hannibal with 
ſuccors; and the other to preſerve ſome Cities in 4½, antient Colonies of Greece, 
in their Liberty, and from being injuriouſly oppreſs d by Anſisebus. And if it be 
ſaid, that theſe ſo many Eatcrpriſes were made by the Italian Forces; the firſt and 
chiefeſt difficulty conſiſting in the 2 7575 of Itaij, the firſt and chiefeſt praiſe 
ſeems to he due to-th's Age But take this for grafited, it muſt be added, that 2 
gr href this very praile is due to the laſt Age; for the Iuſabri and Liger} were 


not aſſubjected by the Rewaxs, till after the end of the ſecond Carchaginian war; 
che firſt being conquered by Alrcelas, the ſecond by Sifu, Flv; who wan _ 
ſo much for that theſe are very noble parts of rel, and 
that the Ccuntry of the 1»ſebri was poſſeſs d by the Gals, who were at that 
time very pogent in thoſs parts, and Zigaris was inhabired by 2 very fieice and 
I RYE of II, we ſhall meet with ober 2 om o gre: 


: 5 N 
and as miraculous, as their iplendor will obſcure che glory of thoſe very Rowens, | 


al 4 


£ 


who were ſo cry ub compuilos.of ocher Nader, For v 
Carthage was utterly ruin'd, with which the City; £ 

and ofr-times with vatiety of fortune, and t 
there notremaining any othet Potentate who could of 
poiſe to the Roman power; they march d. ſo faſt m9 Menard 
of one hundred years, ret that time, and che time of . 
ey extended the Confines ofthe Roman Empirgalmot « overt 
Earth. Amongſt the reſt; great was that War which waz taben ag 
— pretence of defending Nicomedes and 4ri 

People of Rome, but in 


dominion — 

- gether in this War an Arin: n 

Horſe, and à fleet of Three hundred Ships, yet did f not 
 thridates;: but took occafion to mike — in Na 
marched wich their Armies. into amd againſt 7 

Mithridates, —— — when be was 
Romans, ' And be who will obſerve the-Roman Hiſtory, will ha have 
der, that though the Roman —— 

battel, yet in all the Wars that ever 


mal Authors. | 
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her Governine ro her eee both for War and Peace; and made 
flrter f grea þ things, have' their part therein; 3 thoſe — 

| 3 placed ber, as it were, with her wr Wh 

great Baut in this c 

— peek 2 Age, which by her — 

— ſoires as it were, in the Throne of — — 

allenge the preareſt pare of this merit and glory; becauſe the” — 

te wo he ng, — Ty 


K* as it falls out in natural ben 
Ic were that firſt Form, proves the thereof,” ſo as that ſiibjcet being 
Auced to anorher- - condition, — i6 held of precedent affairs 5 ſo in 
this s as 2/more unpoliſhed Boem is ſuc- 
by which ha je ove excxilont and < rw tey no 


wap pra, ee of omeochrs of hol Coat | 
led: — 1 0 
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JC. 3 
ſtandings, Empires, 25 all ocher earthly things, —— — 5 


feQion; declination, vnd laſt ruine and deſtruction, all of em ordiined and diſa : 


— certain cauſes : And though they may be ſeen do vary ect to the 
ccidents, thac is noe notwithſtanding Chance which 2 5 
e into the true Cauſes of 1 beth ; | 

inni was governed in > Common 

wealth, — — having un to 8 | 
r people. She continued in this ber infancie; as 1 midy kill 
cl the times of thoſe lumens Soiphy', who brought 5, ee 

her — — But afterwards in the enſuing Age, wherein 2 
+ pt pre wo egy 3 — 
reatgels Neither did Anuguflav Ceſar degenerate x 
— try: Necker ſe col dmc hom — 


increaſe the es Confines in the Eaſtern parts amongſt the indians, and othet ; 


exterior Nations, and eftabliſh'd excellent Orders both Civil and Military in the 
ire But thus * Fre pe at this time, bags con- 


ſtituted in a Throne of Maj obeyed by all Non and in this 
condition ſhe preſerved herſel br well pig habe years wherein though 
3 reon ad ren — rots who governed in thoſe 
days, yet were they rather made for the " rhen for the-gnlarging of the 
—— For there w not — the barbarous and far diſtant 
2 eee 

; And if ay one dry the Epic 1 


Empire * 0 e in 
— re hers 
in other Regioas and Provinces, it was notwithſtanding at the ſame time leſſened - : 
. qrenae Vegi re eg Nr ra 6 
me to e 
receired ber mortal wound afrevyards in the time of dude, and u, ws, which 
wasabove a hundred years after, yet in this time, the EHI — i 
her decaying age, grew weak, n a Tree vi h 
been ſot u dong time very deeply fx's, could not be eſt eruicued b th | 


ſhe were oftentimes ſhrew Armies of ſundry N was ſhe f 
— — — ry facions, Fer 1 c 
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Tha Rood the-Roman-Ewpite then, — ejubyi a ws Wings 0 Af 
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0 another Nation 4 w hereof there are many examples ſeen. almoſt » | y 
Janos dhe anothet violencs be yery mach to ſata'ncthi 1 
of ſuch/a fore is the ien of alike things. Thus did the corrupe Cuſtonis 
Peop!e and Militia of Rome . pan/ ». " 
T | 
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"Whenee it was that perſons not onely of much differing'condicion;7 but even of = 
divers Nations, were made Emperors of Rome; Trajas and Theedotine wete 
Spainards; ( robas, Giovinianm , and Valentins, Huogariars Dieclepean à Dal-· 
marian,” Cato 2 Slavonizn; and ſome others. But that which male the difference 
greater. was that this Empire as it was diverſly gotten, fo s ir 


admini- 
ſired : By ſome ſo tyrangically , as there is ro ſo infamous ad wicked vice, 


whereof you find not ſhameful examples in the lives of Tibelns, om; 
Nero, Cemmedas, Car«calla, Helivg abolus , and other of : choſe 

whereas rhe Empire wis 8 by ſome others with ſuch Wildom and Ju- 
ſtice, as no more per al Government can almoſt be imagined. And whe 
excellent vertue pn * of u4venſtms.) was there tht be deſired in 
FYeſpatian, Titus, Trajan Adrian, Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius ; Alexander: Sex 
vero, and ſuch like 5 Whence i it was, that there having been god and bad Em-. 
perors in divers Ages, as much of Dignity, Authority and —— this Empire 
Joſt chrough · the i Govedament ot thoſe wicked: Princes, it recovered: as much 
by the valor and good Goverament of theſe good and verinous Princes. 

And this may be r mp Empire was able to 
ſexve it ſelf for ſo long a ſpadꝭ of far g while run inta many diſor 
ſnch #5 were introduced hy che baſeneſs and egli pf other. 
were by the worth of 'Prigces-amended;,and returned totheir frftchnne? 
The Romans antientand-confirmed uſe: of good : military orders, did like wiſe help 
well towards this: e eee eee unworthy 
perſons yet finding the uſail-Armicsalrcady raid, and ready fot 2 

Idle by mandeta um wage: w ſuxceſs and co 
riſing, and tebellions, as contitt. ard jn fogreatian Empire, Thus 
. did: not bnely teturn Frame which had rebelled to obedience 
fubjoga tet Comagens,and ee -OutebeinKings,! reduced: them 
to Provinces, Nero drove the Parthians out oſ . „and placed; 
Tigrane: there, making 7 Tributory::to- the ice. Claudius 
not onely reduce Waris; which by meags-of her Commanilers made 
inſurrecHion gung the Empire; but did himſclt in perſon paſs with his Army i _ 
S468 to are Nifings of chat Iſland g, and yer theſe Princes were 
lik — haps be — whey as Emp eee. == 
ike caules may per valle t e cou init b 
greatneſs to which ite was arrived... 4 5 
2 s 2ching ED: 
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Co far from his own Kingdom, as he gave it occaſion of rebelling being againſt bim, mac 0 
a hard and ſtiff Oxe- hide _ be lad upon the d, and — upon the utmoſt 
-» Skirts thereof, ſhewed hun, e waStrod Da A the ö 
foot, another part roſe up: And that ſo it many great | 
tee to keep one part of theit States low and quiet, the reſt, which chey] — 
om, riſe up in rebellion. 

Hence it was, that many * not only ſuch as were aofic for Goverament, 
but even the wiſeſt and moſt valiant, — and confeſſing themſelves to be op 
pieſt by the weight of ſo great a mals, hers who in their life-times were 
to be their Coadjutors in Government, and who ſhould- ſucceed them after 
their deaths in the Empire, which was ſeldom quietly poſſeſt by one alone, the 
Armies of far diſtant Provinces refuſing oft · times to obey thoſe who were choſen 
to ſucceed in the Empire by other Armies, though they were with all ſolemnity 
allowed and accepted of by — 2 as beſell Gai, who being created Em- 

perot by the 7 Army, was not accepted of,nor obeyed by the German Army, 
Ebel befell many others; ſo as ſometimes. it was not well kun who was the 
true Emperor. And certainly, at all , the greateſt heighr of this Empire'it 
may be known, that no one man, chough of great worth, was able ro govern | 
it in peace and quiet. And even Angnftias Motel made trial of muny Inſurrectiom 
in Spain, Cermauy, and in the Eaſtern parts, amongſt the ſcylbiunt and rartan; 
though at laſt, through his ſingular worth and good fortune, the whole Worl 
being reduced to an univerſal Peace, he was able to ſhut op that famous Temple of | 
Fauna, wfuch was kept alwa afterward,his Succeſſors always occaſlos | 


„„ hy Ae | is made true, chat Swi gr Ip ſs: | 
viribas rnit. But this her ruine was certain —— the lewd 2 "RA | 
thoſe into whoſe hands the Empire often fell :. For through their kult, the inceradl | 
cauſes of che States corruption were either occalioned, or much increaſed , fines. 


by their ignorance, baſenels, mance, condey; Juſt, and other enormous vi 
drew on contempt and injury, the firſt and chief roots of all 
ment: Std — alt out pr 


which by vertue of the great Ln — _ War and — . 
into Peace and good Government, ſhould after him fall into the a 
very lewd and baſe Emperors, Tiberize,Caliguls, and Nero; from whoſe enormom 
Vices — 1 evils _ 114 — . — * which we but nor 
mentione contempt amongſt Forein and her 
own Soldiers. The former, by * ney hy to free themſelves from che obe E 
dience; the other, , through inlolence, bereft them of Empire „ ü 
deſire of change aroſe likewiſe in the Senate, — — 
and particularly in thoſe who were offended,or had any 
that ſoon after, to wit in Nero a 2 ars. 
the Soldiers accuſtomed ro much l 


to wit, the general corruption of. Fas La in all tle Orders of the City of Jane : -” 
for dub octs following, as uſually they do, their Priaces inclinations and = 
men began to give themſelves over to an idle life, and Vertue being neither © 
nouriſhed, ror at firſt maintzined, ſtill languiſnt d more and.more4..ſo 25 the Art of 
Commandir g failing, good Obedience was alfo wanting. every body made his wi. 
his law ; nor was — any fort of wickedneſs, how iafamous ſoever, from which 
the Commanders or Soldiers were reſtrained by any reſpect borne to 88 
of the Prince. All reaſon was reduced to the ford and every one dared to ati 
a5 much as his power encouraged him to compaſs. Such and ſo great were the vices 
which crept daily into men of all degrees and qualities, as it would be too laboriot 
a thing to number chem up all. This one example may ſuffice to ſ ; 20 mhas ME 
ſolu eneſs and licent:ouſneſs the : ffairs of Reme were reduced, 1 0 4 
choſen Piſo. Lefinianme, 2 man very. famous for his civil behaviour OE 
worth, his election was neither — by the Army, nor by the Senate 
cauſe i ie was thought that if he ſhould come to the Empire, he would corre 
many miſdemeanors both of Citizens and Soldiers: But both of them being — 
and in ſtead of him ot was made Emperor in Rome, and Yitellins at the ſame. time 
cry'd up Emperor by the Army in Germeny. The affairs of the Empir were then 
goveraed with ſuch confuſion, and U cce Age, the 
diſorders growing to be confirm d 
go about to correct the immoderate h $; by redy 
to their antient diſcipline; were they never ſo — and wiſe Fr nces, 
ſlain by the — . as was 2 — . ad ſo 5 
no certain Fotm could be given ta ſach a; — — 
great a ſtroke in Authority, making and zheir 
might ſeem to reſemble à Popu lar State; « —_—_— 
with ſupreme authority in ſo afl a Dominion, 8 
med. 55 . — 
It is not much to be ——_—_ at ban if Pro, monſtrous, dee the. ] eden _ 
Empire SIT d of almoſt incompatible, ill: govern d, and m:(propartioned d 
Ports, houid be of divers infirmities,/and muſt aria ule Aiſlolution, ſooner 
of ſome Emperors werelikewiſe cauſe y the City 8 
the City, as it were tlie Life. guard of the wir 
of all the reſt both Frye 
nate, and ſo unaceuſtomed to labor a 
Prince would make irĩ al of — they 3 
Rad ot their peiſt ne E 
loſſes and 
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foundations of this — — and ſhall compare them with thoſe which inſued in te 
time of Empors, will find ſuch difference therein, as the neceſſity of coming to 
ſuch an end may ſoon be ſeen. The Roman Armies and the ir Leaders, were once 
excellent examples of worth and diſcipline. Who does not praiſe and wonder at 


what Tust Malia did, who puniſht his victorious Son with death, becauſe he 


fought the enemy before the ſign of Barrel um given? Very remarkable were the 
ſevere puniſhments which were oft· times itapoſed upon the Soldiers diſobedience, - 
even for ſlight cauſes, whoſe tumultuous proceedings were oft-time puniſhed with 

decimating the whole Army. © But how different from theſe examples were thoſe 


which were afterwards in the following Age ſhewn by many of thoſe, who waged - 


War, and] commanded the Roman Armies © The Commanders indulgence to - 
wards the Armies, the Sold iets uncurb'd liceatiouſneſs, the authority and boldneſs - 
whith they aſſumed unto themſelves, both over the people, and over the. very Em- 
perors, whom they were to obey, are not -they monſtrous things ina well ordered 
dtate? e | 7 @+:7 

Thoſe antient Romans did foftudy Military Affairs, and ſo frequent were the 
exerciſes of the Militia with all Citizens, as when the City of Zowe had not ex- 
tended her bonnds beyond Italy, ſne had ſo numerous Armies, as ſhe was able 
to maintain ar one and the ſame time, but in ſeveral parts above One hundred 
thouſand men in Arms; and yet when ſo many calamities and ruines befel her by | 
the Barbarians,” when ſhe commanded over ſo many Provinces and Kingdoms, her 


antient Diſcipline was fo loſt, as for want of Soldiers ſhe was forc'd to make uſe 


of mercinary Borbariams, who getting at laſt to be very powerful, did joyntly turn 
their Arms againſt that Empire, for whoſe defence they were 2 — = 
pay — Ange Nor is the yanquiſhing and beating of the Roman Armies, which © 
was for 


many years uhconquerable by other Nations, to be attributed to te 


 Gorhs, or thoſe other Northern people; bur rather to the corruption of their 
Cuſtoms, to the loſs of their good Diicipline, and to the diſcord and baſeneſs of 
the Commanders,” and Soldiets of thoſe times. For were not the French a valiaac 
and ſtout Nation? to overcome whom, it behoved Caſer to fight fo many Bats _ | 
tels, and to make ſo often trial of the Romans worth and fortune, and that 5 
without much danger. Did not the Romans wage War in Sp#in for the — _ 
almſt Two hundred n could well conquer that Nation, 
n hereof? How often did the Sau, Boweriens and other 
people of Gerwany take By me to moleſt the States of the I 
their commotions were 

continual War by r ſo many 

Nations, and chiefly with the Perſians ? And 
adverſe for 


ſuch weakneſs in the Eaſtern part . 
nere in the Head, and in all rhe 3 


Northern Natioasc -- 


as it bel done at other tim... mem 
it | 8 Py | : « | . 

Now if we will n to ſome particular cha 
ces of this , the trueciult of its declination will the more eaſily he known; 
* 5 5 3 

The Affairs of the Empire were almoſt at all times greatly moleſted by dium or 
Northern People, ny of which were never r to the obecience a the 
. . WY Rs : 3 
ha Empire 
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poopie and fo tar end mn 
—— Countries es, al on beoous — Sen w 
have imagined that a new, anc np — — 


is, | - 
where they were: poſſeſt of = 
name and habitation; thoſe who 


en after many — had wi 
of two ſmal a their 


——— nels; {i V2.9 2 Oe 
r . hoe cen nave be node 
ſine hemſetves in ft 


a Army was — ee 
himſelf by running away, — ; * 
the Succeſſor with new Forces; d — 


| (76), 2 5 
Thus the City of lune, which was Miſtreſs of the whole World, became tibu - 
tary £0 4 Barbarous people, who knew not till chen what belong d to Imperial 
dignity, to Wealth, nor to Military glory: This baſe: Agreement gave à great 
blow. to the reputation of the Roman Empire; ſo as in Galien his time, -who 
ſoon aſtet ſucceeded in the Empire, ſo man mutinies and inſurreRions aroſe; as 
Tealy it ſelf was hardly kept in obedience ; and the dg ſo lnfolent; as bak 
ing the Peace whic hoy Age ryan took many Cities in 
Bythinis, inThrace, and in Mecedonis::: By which qrohherou feces otheis of 
the Goths being encouraged, who had tarried all this while at home, where they 
lived in narrow precincts, they ſent to the Emperor Yolews to demand abode in ih 
Provinces of the — — apes. cs _ the eh, owe 
of the Empire, b to'their-teque 
„ ſuffering the Northern 
Nations thus to get footing, and to increaſe in ſirengrh; which ind firays bees the 
- greateſt Enemies to the Empire, and feckn whomche Eaperon had received fuck 1 
injuries and ſhame. Theſe caſte acquiſitions, and the hopes of greater matters, made 
—— King of the Goths march not lon ————— from his 
own Kingdom towards ty, demanding char of reſidence might be allow- 


ed him by, dry enn Sanitz n hu fury 1] 


do greater miſchief. 
ut the (ame Emperor Yalens Fly Fara harm of this his abraken advice: For 
the Game. Gotbs — clnv: be — — 
— — 
Con le 
— A a . — in the for poi 
repute which was had of dus valor, though ho 'were were 4 Spaniard by Nation 0 
though he behaved him dy. againſt theſe 1 and wan ſome brave 
victories; yet ſince they had already got great ſtrength,” and were governed in 
obedience under their valiant Maſters and Commanders, and for that the Empire 
was ſtill buſied in other Wars, it was thought expedient to come to peace with 
Alaricus King of the Gets, leading bim and a grear number of his men det the 
Empires pay, to make uſe of them in other undertakings. For the 3 | 
kept in continual pay by ſome former Emperors,: amongſt-ocher+ Soldiers _ 
ſerved the Empire, and being of themſelves converſant in mam Wars, they were 
become a valiant , an} had:learn'd the Roman diſciplne, though not the 
corruption which over it, in the Roman: — eladugh relate be =, 
2 for the preſent occaſions, it did certainly prove very pernicious afterwards: 
For though by this Peace Theadaſive v. fafe from any fear of this Nation, whilſt 
ho —— ne k. eee wt endo held a e 
— — and onewho by 
5 EE ——— oro, 
tht ces 0 to flag, and the —— 
— on in eg Who — he their 
; —— not to be of fuch- gallaut parts as 
times required math of rhoſe who commanded under Thee: 
eee who were all of them e ee x 2 PE 
they commanded x. — M—Ä— the. 9 
did not only return to riſe up in Arms againſt the Empire, but Allo ocher derte 
Nations who did then inhabit G ermam, i the Alaui, — vLandali took uß 
a — ogy 0 22 the States of the-Empire-inſeveral _ | 
nay os po more-particularly towards Italy, and againſt che 1 
diyers pallages remained i in prey to theſe Parbatpans 6.27 
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the antient Roman worth ſo decayed 
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baſe and ſtupid a manner, as told be might do wellto 
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Why the — of Rome * faſfered. many.” 
"Diſhes in divers Barrel 5 2 1 prove e 


at Jett. | 22: 8 


On —̃ th roi x leaf}, Ce ps | 
cauſes rhereaf, by reaſoning thereupon Rowe wagtd continual 
ä — —— ebegferyior above 

. The ee et of 


daes wich whom the City of. en. . 5 tr — | 


and worth. That Commodwealthin ſo many, and ſo long coorentions of War, | 
was likewiſe ſometimes favored, ſomesimes frowned upon by — A I 
ſometimes the was beouglit into very great danger x. yet Kill the | 
and triumphed over her formerly viftorions encmics,. _ 
diſpute, which in her very. the had withſe man 5 
— a. „ho ſingiy by | ves, and joym :- 
others, did conſpire againſt the Romans, and-ci@ by all their beſßt endea- 
ron Gekhow to keep th power ofthe mpire lam, which was ordained, 2 was 
afterwards ſeen, to the height of all greatne(s. „Nec u the Commonwealth of 
R we ſecure from the efforts of fore foreign Nations; nay many times ſhe was to withi- } 
Rand the fury of the French, who her with great Forces, that they might * : 
totally ſubdue her, and poſſeſs chemſelves of — as they had done of 
ſo many other parts of Italy. The Commonwealth made trial of her Forces, even in 
the beginning of her greatneſs with other Kings; till beginning wich the firſt Car- 
err even to wage War further from her Confines, ſhe ware at laſta * 
—— — forei —— which ſhe at laſt ſubjugateed 


erand Empire did encreaſe, and her | 
Mir rf Dleplast — 11 by ex — a as 44 AG b. her worth by proſperous 
ucc 8 
Who will not then admire theſe ſo great and unparellel d things ? Who can 
conſider them without endeavoring to know the reaſons thereof? Polybins, whillt 
he recounts ſome of theſe wonderful things, terming the people of Rome invin- | 
— ( that he may in a manner give the reaſon thereof) that theſe people 


brought whatſoever enterpriſe, how hard and difficult ſoever, aſter many and va- 5 


rious ſucteſſes, to a good and defired end, becauſe they were modeſt in proſperous, 
and conſtant in adverſe fortune. Theſe two excellent vertues are certainly requi- 

ſite to whoſoever propounds true and perpetual Glory for his end, and pe 5 
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c 72 
2 = oe variety'of GY does not tolerate that un i 
rive at the height of power, and at ſupreme honors by a ſtreight A —— 
continued proſperity; therefore conſtancy, or a re term kt 4 / 

or Fortitude is requiſite for him, to the end that he may perſevere" in te - 
lantry and grandeur of ſpirit, wherewirh he did propound any great Rio ro/Via- 
ſelt. . being weary or quiet till he hath affected it. And is like · 
wiſe neceſſar ary for him, that is toſay a temperate affeRioti; 25 25 he may not loſe 
himſelf in proſperous ſucceſſes, and bing putt up with pride and vainglory,” miy 
not think he is come to his journeys end, when he is nor gotten half way thithe” f 
which is the cauſe why many have loſt their good fortune, and not reaped rhe tra: 
fruits of many worthy and well bcguts labors. So 35 ig way be numbred among 
rhoſe things which made great Kin gre Kugs amongſt am dd which broughe th m to 
two excellent Vertues ; they knew bow to male die "hom 


fortune. 
But theſe may peradventure be but rules, and ot fuch bs may 2 el 
mmowredichof Grtet, welh | 5% find ma- 


faction; for if we will look i into the 


were far, a ladder forthem whereby. to climb 
and command, aud we hall find chat theſe were ſuch 


2 : e 
=, 6% 9 


not all ob chem together or in ſuch exctllency in 
ſo 25 they were withreaſinto . — 5 the Offic J of 5 
War were admin: ſtrect atnongſt the Romans by their Citisens; varying {bt 


2 condition of the petſons, tagether — oc unotle 
who . — ten own Ren 5 


or hopefil 
i, ts ev; tne hl 
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governed themſelves and cher counſels in their Militia, 1 their Sy Kobe | 
— inſtitutions were, vrhat ſtare they were at e cn Y 
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War wh he Parthians; Hehce bn that they nes 
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Therefore by deſcending to more p2rticulars,the benefit may be the motee:fily- 
diſcerned which redounded to thrat Commonwealth, by means of theſe her geo 
orders: For if any diſorder did at any time happen (as uſually there dottrigany, 
how well ſoever ordered Government ) through the fault of any paitteular-Ciris 
zen, whereby the Commonwealth ſuffered prejuJice in the adminiſtration of War 
tha might ſoon. be amended, and the p:ejudice received ſrom the enemy, mib 
quicktybe reſtored by the preſence and worth of ſome other Citizen. Thus it 
{ell out, that when the Roman Armies, whilſt the bonds of the Commonwedleh 

were but ſmal, were overcome by che Sabins, by the Equi, by the c 
nati, by the Faliſci, and by oihers of their neigubors, with whom they waged 
War, they could eaſily ſtop the courſe ol that their bad fortune, an ſhun tun 
ing into greater dangers. The rout which was giv.n by the Eq, and Sabin, and | 
which was the greateſt given in thoſe times, was known to be 'occafioned/through 
the diſtaſte which the Army took at Appia the Decemviri and at the injuſtice, and 
cruelty which he uſed towards the Soldiery. Wherefore returning to the ſormer 
Guyerament of Conſuls; Qaistiu the new Conſul had the means given him of 
recov. xing the Militias form riy loſt honor and credit; by viviag a great oV, r 
throw to thoſe very enemies, who were grown ſo proud and inſole, t for their : 
v. ctories had over the R oman Army. | 5 — 44 
I hs like wiſe, wien the Roman Armies were ſhimefully par to flight another 
time by the 74. , Fidenates and Faliſci, firſt through rhe defeat of Popyrius uh 
gelanss, and then by che like of Geautius, and Titiness the military Tribunes, he 
were mean and unexpert Plebsiunr, and who withour much authority had thecure 
of the Army; When Qeintus Serviless vas created 'Conful; and after: mn Fe 
rius Camillus, they won the moſt famous viitoriesth:t the Romans hid'ever got 
ten till chat time (which was Three hundred and fifty years afrer-the building of 
the City)agaiait ti e «/£q%4,and othier of their Enemies. Hut chis may be better con? 
ceived in greatcr affairs, when the Commonwealth wos much increaſed. The Rm 
Arm es received ſo notable defeats in the War- hich Nya made aganſt them 
as the whole affairs of the Commonwealth ſeemed to be nao lit. le dange/ * g 
ſo potent and victorious an En:my within their boſoms : yet at Jaſt not being difs | 
mayed for any adverſe fortune, but treating: freely with theit Enemy tather as vans | 
quiſhers then vanquiſhed, they reduc. d the affairs to ſuch a condition, a. Pyr 
thought ic his beſt courſe to quit ah, and leave the Roman qu et. It is heten t; 
be conſidered, that the Romans being fo: lorg accuſtonied to continual War? 
with their neighbors the Italians, and particular with the camnites a lietle before | 
this time, againſt whom the Romans marched: wich numeròus Armes, and had 
good ſucceſs winning many famous victories; inſomuch as Val. Cervi⁰ιuο kills | 
above thir y thou and Sumnites in one day, made much for. their wichſtanding ſo 
great an Enemy as Fyrrbbur, and for their ma.ntaining them!elves agai: & Foreiñ 
Fo. ces, againſt the uſe of Elephants, and other ne v waz s of warfaring;which fralx 
had not known before; whence it was that the City ot nome did at thiã time abound 
in valiant men, and who were expert in the Militia. So as Ce who! wis ſent 
by Pyrrbas to eme, told him, ĩhat he had ſeen a City fo very full of Inhabitants , 
; he feared if his Highn: 6 ſhould continue his war with tte Rom:ns, be ſhould pd 
about to overcome an Hydra: And Pyrrbus himſelf kath more then once 2dmiied 
che worth of the Roman Commanders 11535118 ee 3 3 
M ho doth not even with wonder.confider, how mam Ceummaners;:and ho 
many Armies the Commonwealthoſ ame could fer o u in the War with the Cat? 
thagini ins, and eſpecially in that with Hannibal, which tld: more ca janger the ,.. 
fairs of Rome then al the 1 main ained War jn ſo many iſevct al pνπτ 
at one an the ſame time, in iy, Spair, L4frios, an! Grerte: Whictpthey were 
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we teach chat wben che omen, ide Wy ; v1 
whar of rhtiriown AIRS Soldiers,” 9575 whit 
hbor 
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ſtrbyed fbr that part off their Fo rod 


make good the fortune of the ; the whole — 69s by | th. | Thas after thoſe 
Routs which che Romen Atmies I 0 


rents, yori _ 
with Spains' Thus when two of 
Wheat Romans Were in | 
Naiy. W 
3 two e 
bal and N yet would not the 
at the Gme time We 1 5 8 


and Spain. though b reaſbn of 5 many x 
—_— ch muſt ah oftent mes cun 


times es expoſed her Armies the ab e rel, er id 1 
receive this of good and ſafety; that by reaſon of nel 75510 ian Ferct 
A ew ove pans de 1 122 kant and en eri enced.m n. 


* — few chechte or theh de W Factions 
could not ſo rafily recruit and reinfotcs'rhair Armies 
b any advecls fortmg,” not had th . to 
ommanders, when any of theirs were faulty. Info 

were overcome by Scipis in 4 rics, the 
ſuffeting the Romans to take br ; 

| bat himſelf not ti 

fries; and which was e weakened. by lon 

wr fortune, was neceſſitated to | vive way. to che * and fortune of the 
Omans. * 273 rk „ 7 3 
It wade nota lirle likewiſe for the Government of be Rom man Cc m nawealt 
and for the maintaining of her in het weak begin wk Wie N35 exu- 
ciſed for many 3 the Soldiers. So'as wh. 
yet but ſmall, "and yer 
teſted by: many 
ente 
1 to receive 1 8 

anded men. But after arc 


(8%) 
- ſtronger, ſo 3s ſhe was able to n hf pique yew) th: owe Ex 
was (o enriched, anſwerable us of became a well-ogdened Gov 3 wn 
« hich afpired to the heighth of Empire, 35 ſhe was nar, fox min caſo  incomms- | 
dated, as that ſhe muſt yield under the weight of War, ace yet for ee ä 
mis fortune. Whereas in ſom other Commonwealcha, 28 in tha af -Sperre, tha 
—— of he Exchequer intxgduced. by Heng, bis Lans, 'her: from 
ahne ber imp #5 Ao NL ed. mow * vas forc:fpreanc of . 
requiſite to Me for nelp to Kings dot reer. 25 in lim of domineering 8 
2 e den of the Grecians, ſhe became à ſerxant᷑ to ans, becauſe: ſhe ex 
_ thoſe Terms and Rules wherewich her Government m ounded and chal 
bliſned. 

After theſe confider atious, Aiden Hines 1 be added which, od leni 5 
very advantag e forth e _ As the continuation-of 
the Militia, out of a duty impoſe > mage 2 inen, of ſpending alaboſt all ths. 
beſt years of his life in the Camp, ev bound to mite an be ba 

ed ſi teen Puys at leafl.; 5 1 ee im one or two Bartels, -was , 
not permitted to fir down and reſt, ning in the M Militia, by-reaon of the 
ex er erce he had poten, 9 e uſeful and advastagioms in the War: 
Amongſt others, we have a t ber of ona , R. Siecins, who was flain 


m che ehe the time of 4 SED aha e _ he bal followed 2 1 
Was for Forty years toget < hoſes n in ahove 2 hundred Battels? 
bebe 8 D 

int N, though they had ſome Hot 2 z whcaceit | 
w23, that they were f N and. | for chat me nare 


Pe e hes Keep) greater 1 2 Aud which ius 
Romans could the better dq, 8 made uſa of man of one oneh/ Country 
or gl 9 . kei on men, 5 — A 9 
who were n ready £©Q eser 20 un 1 action: 
which doth not it ont & Wiki rmies. aue tobe raiſed — 
Nations, and from far diſtant But it was à great help to the Romans a-. 
bove all other things, for the maintaining of t — ron events of fo many 
Wars, _—_ / made with, ſo many. 1 
were poſſe of: Ira z, a Province 1 Ve 

and aims, then any other -ountay 
by this, That the Con tho 
@bjugare Iral, which was nod wholl 1 dued 

the Commonwealth had extended. cin | 
the Forces of the ſame 1-aly, ſhe. in a ny ——— 5 
Nations. Therefore the ies Hs anon —— igh- 


borige Props People, the 'icen}; e Lacan, , andorker 
was r rial, bacanſe they 31 go a6 eee _ wh 
of Rome; thou 7 1 of Fo — | 
DEN exct dra Tn che _ — 
he 


te be one of 


ro L 1 m anche moe be ous d: 
arrived afterwards ; e multip "E w | 0 4 5 of 
the N ee a i beer | 
War. 


perfect 
ſo many V ts 
n the Greclan, Macea 


fighting in all poſtures either in whole bodies | 
55 
whilſt they minded fighting. and not flying, SEAT the routs u which 


Battels. For 


Armies did oft-times receive , were not tor ch, 


faying, chat that Dikciplineaf thi Barbarkns [Tre give by the Grecians — 
other Nations) was not at all barbarous, 8 wake or happen jo eee. 
received any rout, as 1 7 ande againſt the 

manders Hannibal and f 

chat it was not che ge 


eiche L. 3 
Military Ordinances prevailed: 5 — which for ſome 
r of the Romans. 

pon our late conſidera 8 


(14) 
very la;ge and the ſhort, but vety ſharp. pings, and figely. ten 
by were of great adv 10 the Soldiets, who might 
in along fight, as well to defend them ves ken thei Enemies b 
flie upon them, acorn en igiz's of thole times; 
culaily got-amongſt the French. pd mon ming; ebe often. add. 
gs for 72 uſed very pile Baking 


they gave their Enemies; and bein iRori 
the ſtate, ſtrength, and reputation o A e di 410 increaſe ; ſo a8 when 
ſome adyerſe forune happened, ir was not ſufficient to extioguiſh, no nor ſa much 
25 long to weaken the greatneſs of that Commonwealth. Divers good 
rules obſervcd in the adminiſtration of Wer, were likewiſe of great moment for 
the carrying on of the Roman affairs. "Amongft which the 4 which was 
nled by publick 2 e the prey, may be numbred for one; 
for horas ere Lak in  publick; and did then- ſo divideis | 
{ the Sol guard ſhared as well thereok, | 
* — 9 were ere paſta ok, N ſackt the „Wbere- 
by occaſion was not given ſor thoſe nota Edles which hav been 
to happen in thcſe latter times, 9 upon ſuch-an occaſion the loſs of tbe 
whole Army bath enſued. 
The faith 2 which 5 ſo 8 oblreedand he fair proceedings with ſuch 
Ciriesas were,  Abjoan the ;Dominiqn, won the Roe s the good affection of 


Eng 
ee bie alia 
ne, to ber wich che duc whole eke —9 


7 wg ds — 
5 did to 


wok N to y 
been by the grievances were redreſt, 
but thoſe were — id who = be . each thin of rs To this may be 
added, that the Romans, to the end that the power x of the Commonxealth m 
ill prevail, and might pop 3 ee ule. of, endeavored. 
they bent or nc mat company their Land-forces 
* 25 Do de ONES | "the « - 2nd the one noconly be made 
mars powerfyl fo Lb 50h. but mare ſecure, as it fell our, and as it may be ob- 
their actions; but chiefly when ſeeing their affair ſucceeded bur | 
i wich the edges who prevailed by reaſon of their ancient Maritime 2 
feſſion, and had likewiſe great advantage » in their La Als by their aol tle. 14 
phan s, which the Romans had not as yet well learned bow to refiſt; they bene 
themſelves wholly to Naval n did afterwagds behave 
themſelves with ſuch valor xd projet, 28 they 2 85 Wer ſo Kere > 
and cruel Enemies in a Naval and raiſed their fortune 1 
L that the greatneſs and gi t uns 
wa ſuch 2 pot eotene to ſeu Urn neighbor dan it of a defire _ 
of quiet to leave the ſparkles of thoſe Wars unq r ther fire 
might ſoon be ki bene entered | uite p 25 
n eee by the Gali Gg kt 
the deat Atiliat, where their xpoled to much danger udo ss 
this ſo ſad accident, the Romans EE EIT fortune of. bateel; 
5 a | c 121 . 7 
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that they ought. to bend their 
thereat : And when all ocher oec 
imitate the excellent worth 
any whit deceived. 
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y of Rome ſelf 
ee ber Ce, if fhe bed proſerved 
Liberty and Form & Communwealth, 12 did under the 


Frer chat c as Smeg Coamey of her ther, and ping 
inc r — — 
ny Emperors, ſafe and enti a0 at leaſt without any re- 


(85) 7 

cipitate into final mine. A rn 0 
ofdinary mutation of humane things, and more particularl * of State· Go 

mne time of irs continuance may appear to have been 

and "emer ofche Empice be ceken into conſiderarion, 

chat there wasno other Potentate that could weigh 3 y 
try which was not in ſome ſort ſubject thereunro , y very well invice us, lo 1 5 

—— — ov — and where ſo many yarious 

havea ſhare, Sede i the” Rome, e 

onger or thorer lived, Father it poet he 


under the overnment of Emperors. Many things m 
that — condition or form of Government, 


Wan e eee 
did, , Firſt the viciſſitude of humane affairs, —— . 
ſections, will not ſuffer ſublunary things to be ſtill in the ſame ſtare of 3 
will have it fo, nay g carriedabour in continual motion, they muſt Eg ; 
be raiſed higher, fall imes lower. Other People, and other Nations, befides 
the Romans, have flouriſh'd in other times, Ents not ſo much, nor 1 a 
cried up. Other — —— | 


— ne ; N 1 f 


but one that is fo approved of by other reaſons, and continual, experience, a0 it 
may be reputed certain in parti though ſometimes we ignore the proximate _ 
reaſon. But to proceed to more particular conſiderations, whythould we beleeve 
that theRoman Empire ſhould have been of longer duration if it had been governed 
by a Commonwealth, then under Emperors / Not onely reaſon, but experience 
ſhews, that the Government of one alone is ALandg ebe upream power in large 
Dominions, ſince all other great Powers and Lordſhi been founded and go- * 
verned by one onely King or Em I 

The City of Rome is t uy example of a Commonwealth which hath put- 
chaſed large Dominion; nay, ve may dberein alſo obſerve, that as ſoon as ſhe | 
grew to be Miſtreſs of many Provinces, that Form of Government behoved to 
be — as not tfir to ſuſtain ſo me — In the rey times of the Com- 


3 


name uſed by the Roman — and ſhewed che Authority wk 
= had of Emperor, which is to command over Armies. And certainly : 

the power of many in one alone, doth not onely not weaken; bim G 
—— Qrengrh . power of a Government or State: For it encreaſeth | 
obedience, fc facilizaces reſolutions , and haſtens the execution of wei hrieft affairs, 
So had not the Roman Forces, when military Diſcipline flouriſhed moſt amonglt | 


. 
the Commonwealth was nexer free 


trueſt 


e ic esc. after nd cer erpoc 
to the injuries of Foreiners, — 1 4.0ppreſt; .iHihe bad bern 
to have withſtood the terrible 2 5 of of —— herce and, Northea.N 7 
which th: Emperors Forces Pals x: infe e 5 
Roman Empire maintained it Tor 4 — 5 R it a : 
moleſted by theſe forts of people z nay, it maintained it felt in dig E 
for. about r Jy years aftet ĩt was 3 vill eee 
Leo the Firſt, Rome and 4 — totally abandoned, 5 he 
Weſtera Empire did total | FT — n: 01 : 112 | * b 3 (Ui GR 3 : 

It may ary eſrb tongs ant and well-adv char che eros | 
did ſo long tempotiſe, the Arms of theſe ſ 
more inward parts of their 2 of Italy, and: niefly 
venom from their hearts with which —— ts * 
hazarding one den par NO 
manders had. adventure haye b 

nc do. very 
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yo and ſo the War to: have | 
. ono e th zevenge be 
with it the ruine of a moſi A not; ew Er Ae 
wealth of Rome, that ſhe met nat with — day od ques =p 
that had befaln ber, which bapnec 7 of {tony iy gs 15 
venture have been obſcured wl {PpyAn, of | being g lorious and — | 1 
in all Wars; and the courſe of i ee — mighs have bees 3 
interrupted or broken off 2 unfortunate, end 177 
vet if we will look on the oiber fide, awd. e meet with other nd 1 
leſs to the Contrary. Experience 
* Was founded, 1 
rates are Ko — 0 


Arms governed * own Citize 


duce Gr many State: 


eich, whas, | 

to preſerye what they ; 
leſneſs of many of 
thoſe En Emperors aa doch A =, the ems the ny ruine; for depo 


times ſuffered thoſe. Northern people to themſelves in divers Provinces of _ 
the Empire: Cdlaricw was ed by Homaries to inhabit with his-Gotbs 1 - 
France; and ſoon after becoming his Colleagues, they likewiſe . ſome 
Cities in Jpais from him. bie ranted lik Seruis and By 72 — 1 


N ſuffered miſchief to increaſe at home, and ch pos vn Hiro co 
grow could nor afterwards . thoſe places which © 
Teen ew ons fe oe hs them long. our f tral... This 

— were in ĩ much worſe ae would by no means agree 1 wich King 
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—ůůů— wir Wine; new rmment brought id 
ient Roman worth "went. affen by del rele and nk, lace Jait 
Bos e XxX 7m ot ignorunce 4 8 — 5 
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And when Theodoſine the Second, who was to make head in Fee againſt a v 
and numerous Army led on by Attila, ie was fond chat bie e 
then got together — only the bare name of a fm Army, being totally 
compoſed at Barberiens, Y71gots, Franks, Burgoniass, Alan} and others, 
notyithftanding bore away the victory for the Roman » The like 
in Gratianu his time; who — — —— 
— for the defence of yy to 
Nations. 0 
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a om all the chief Cities, to treat ob ant affa 
concern the common intereſts of all [Grove 2 4 th 
onely and certain Government toall:Greevey but it: was fuch 
the Diets which are in theſe times ſometimes calf din Teravavy ti 
Occurrences ; wherein many Princes; and free Cities ef that . 
do much differ in State, Dignity, and Form of Government, ad be i f 
votes in counſelling and 'in retolvi upon ſuch matters as are therein treated. " Bux ; 
amongſt other people of Greece, the Spartan and the 4rbeniens, antient e 
of Greete, OL i nine t m 
were very numerous and eminent when Greecedid four off; 

for the admirable worth of 
thians, the Argives, r and 
ſideration , in reſſ ello 
n ede 15 | 
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worth and glory, as for publick 
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to take name, and a 3 i 2 
held for the moſt pare wich che — —— N Wu. 
giant. But yet every City was free; and either 1 f 
of the Sperians ot — _ | ep the fireno 1 
two chief Cities ſo — 
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N eee and iortune it 
by land, and. £1bens by Sea, they did 
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bout to do it, they mere either hindred ot direrted, as were the ethentan, ; whei 
rhey ſ wich their Flzer boxe Sicily euere, e |; 

ole, 2 get the Iſland to themſelves; aſſ 
| kat conceptions, then any {rs meas 
Africa againſt the Corthogimians, — ered the deſign 
not being able to endure, that the. 0 dro; beit — vn. E 
powert ; reliſted their Forces and ce e ee when th City wis ready ti 
be loſt, and alſo aſſailed the: arme tbrir ritories. to div R 
from tha enterpriſe, The Game thing, 

Athenians paſſing wirh their Flat into £gypr; 
1 01 the Perſians , and very pamerful B 
Greece to Cypras, to aſſault che King * 
nians growing . of their greatneſs, 
many wales, an 56s fr many Forces, as i 
but to have exalted the power of the P 
of Gregce... But ibeſe chings — v 
to 9785 ue r, ambitien of the. 
the whole Greece 3, upon \precencet 
years pai ark that famous War, — 
whole Greece, and kept their Barces — 
two greater and: more famous Comm 
their Forces more. againſt themſelves 
War, which was. the cauſe why. _—_— crew 
whatſoever of prejudice befel either 
ſelf, and the fame and glory of — 
of thoſe NN one 52447 
erefore ſhe never — as IR 
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againſt the Perfiens, did in token thercof et the Temple of Apollo i in Pehl, 
with that famous golden Trevet; whereat the reſt of the 'Grerjans being earl 
ſcandalized, made Pauſanias his name beraced out, and placed in Read there A ti 
names of all the C e Cities, whoſe People were preſent at 0 Vicdoty 

tis ſaid of Alcibiades, that fullof vexation; be had wont rofay; that he c 
not ſleep for. thinking of the Triumphs of Az{ciddes. But there are a DUH 
8 of ſuch like things, - which ſhews-how fervetitly hey did contend t ne wick 
another in point of glory. Themiſftocles:and v | profeſs d Enemies, : 
fowere Alcibiades and N icias, and many others of the moſt famous and valtanteſt | 
Citizens of Athen Where fliers —— nog themſ.ly "S, --an 1 


3, „ 
' fome others, who pie — — that Cee ech "nl a - 
through: che con W of the ue — prejadicial to it. Wheręeupos 
Xerxes, who ſavored, and gave entertainment to ſuch men, had wont e "Wo 
prayed God thar his Enemies might ſtill baniſh ſuch Citizens,” * © 9 
The divers Forms of Government made likewiſe much againſt the union of the | 
people of Greece. Some of their Cities were much for Democracie, as hens x... 
and ſome others lean/d-more.to Atiſtocracie, Sparte. Such d verſity of hl I 
ments produced diverſity . aftors 5 ant co tations; ( 2 they could hardly be 
all of them pleaſed with one ani the ſ every one mezſuring their actions 
_ peculiar reſpects divided from the reſt So 28 when in the time of 'Z 7 2 
of the Spartans, the City of Athens was taken, to ibe end that ths might 
er it 1he better, th ed the Form of. Government, reducing it from 2 
9 de condition, the form of its former Government, under the authority vf 4 
few, as that which did more reſemble the c p Government.” And in the follow⸗ 
ing times, when the Spartans ran the ſame fortune with all he other Grecians, } 
and was compell d to obey the King of eXaredos; it was requiſite to alter the Laws. 
and Inſtiiu ĩons of that City, which were at firſt ordained by Eycurgus. Theſe + 
things did heget and ſo great a diſunion in Greece, 3s ſhe could 22 
not Unite her Forces together to carry them againſt other Nations, but fd 
could ſhe defend berſeliyuh them: As was ſcen, when being mightily endangered 
by an Army of the 7 fam, which came with a great pewer to aſſaule her, the. Y q 
War was ; adminiſtred, they not agreeing What City ſhould. nominate the 
Commander in chief; the Spartan would have ping the defence to narrow - 
paſſages by Land, and the At heniams would have put ihe whole fortune of Garin 1 A 
their. Fleet; the ſituations of their Cities, and the condition of their Forces, would 
not permit that one and the ſame thing ſhould be equally uſcfu] and don > ;Fions ji 


for them all. . of the Perſians ſo 

uaite the Forces of all Greece, but that Fthe chick people, 2 "'T heſſaltny 
Argiues, and Thebaps —— be exempted from out the N dd the: giert, 
being requeſted to adhere to the Conteder:cie of io many other Cities, aaſrered;. © 
that they would rather obey the Perfians, then give way unte their + antient Rivals. . * 
and Enemies, the Spartans. Finally, the Greclans hav ng obrained a great un n- 
expected Victory in the Sea-fight at Salewine,” whenthey were to bave*parſted 
their Fortune, after having beaten the ns, an and made the Enemy retite, "they , 
themſelves gave over all — and came home 0 their own Havens; for” = - 
that the wks envied e the 4 * and MERE y teiſon oft? 


mp eee ee aufe f 
ſelves in theſe common dangers from the Griciuns, —— | 
to the Ferant. So as Gretes teaped nd good by tf fe 
Oreciamlnew not how ti value it, nor knew they hom to uſe — 
had got it. Atrduniur was overthrown at the Battel of Tlatra, r with h 
who eee. nv his — — oc wh ad 
vantage got the Grecians by fo great a victory, ſave e whith = 
made them return all of them — to their own houſes. == 
greater gs _ civil _ berween eee 3 | 

Z u tO that 
themſelves more — — yarn oye ery reſt; joy 
with them, and conſpired with Tyſopberwer, who was Governor of Lib 
Dari, to ruine Greece. Truces made between them were: alſo oftem b 
out of too great proneneſs to adbibit faith to the ſuſpitie which they 
another, the publick faith was broken; no rye being rong 
minds faſt together, which were ſo divided by perpetual emulation 
reſt, two things are very conſiderable 2s touching this preſent Diſc: 
Judgment which is to be given thereupon; to wir, of whit: 
were in military affairs, od with what — 1 
Greece did flouriſh moſt, and had-aw{treafon to aſpire to 
Certainly he who ſhall well couſider it, will find chat warlike 
ſo highly eſteemed of, nor of that excellencie and petfection 
— pers, for the Rowan! 


military 3 

War. Wbence it was, thar more of gtary at. 
fairs, were to be dem ent of the Gity'© othet whole Provinces s: 
whereas the Greciazs did not give their minds to the ſtudy of Wit, Suſe Tome. 

„and to the Liberal Sciences, which flouriſh'd'2 long 1 
either born with chem, or very well cuttivared by Wem Thicre 
them chat frequented Univerſities to become Phi 
the Soldiers craft. n I 


— — — ole 
Zewx! pelle, and of {0 
famoi or the encellencie of I 
Mili . Yer was the City 
Athens was ſufficiently famous | 
fairs: - | 
ere 


rion of Liveetie, then at the acquiſition of Karree rer. onely Nie 
ers | 


events the Cities of Suſe, and — e 
The Spartan laught at ſs propoſition, and conſidering onely the length of the 
voyage, ſaid, He would none of thoſe riches, which were not worth ſo much l- 
bour. Vet becauſe the Government of e preſerved it ſelf for a long time 
without any great alteration or change, and grew therefore the ſtronger, it was. 
able to get the Dominion of whole . eres , e 
for diguitie, and Empire amongſt the Grecigns. On the contrary, Aibent, which 
by the opportanitie of 1 the Sea, and by dives of her iafticocians. aiming a. the in. 
creaſing of the City, ſeemed as if ſhe oughe | 
the Confines of Greece, could not make good uſe of her Forces, nor reap the us 
which became the worth of ſome of her moſt excellent Citizens, who were 
23 and were minded to raiſe ap wang Fogg greatneſs, becauſe 

could never order her ſelf fo as to preſerve * — | 
Form of 'Governmeat, but wes.bulied. in e Civil diſordera, ging 
ay ſometimes into a corrupt Popult State ſometimes into the tyrannie o 
a 

But the Grecians ſeemed 25 if all their thonghts were uſ bounded wihin |} 
— — 14 inſomuch ingly laid = — of 2 — 2 3 
That they did more w Exerc ſelyes in Wers made amongſt the Gre. | 
cians themſelves, then in Wars againſt the Barbariansz fince come hat ; 
the advantage — honor of the Victory did remain in Greece. But as — ce, 
longs to the Militia, ſome may perad venture think, — 2 — 
famous Victories that the Grtalans won from the I edes and Perſians, Aron = 
did much ſtudy Military Affairs, and were very good at Milicary Difcipline, in- 
ſomuch as for that part, there was no more to be wiſhed for in : ms To this it 
may be anſwered, Thar it is not to be denied, hut that the Grecian Mamie | 
thought to be ood and kudable en compared to that of the 
whom they had moſt to do; But that it is ao wies to be held comparable — 

ol the Romans, wbo did excellently well underſtand whatſdever belonged to the 
true Vilitia better thes did any ocher Nation in any whatſoever time. Infomuch as 
82 —_— DD 
propounded unto themſelves the conqueſtofthe whole world z which out of dee 

ſame reaſons they — But it is obſervable in the Victories a hich the Greti- 


_ Forces, thar were not ſo 
got gore eg —— as _ — nar ſo cy 2 


— aneh d den bat on, to defend Greece from the eminent flarery 
the Barbarians, _ fr where made W 2 ad encounter ney 


did their Maſter , for T role 

Grecians foughe for rhemſ 4. their Monſes; 

ofall chat had. 29770 r 13 £33; 27921 n 45 ar td u 
But to | — | the 

Thar the aRtiods of the Grecia have been transferred over to the memary 


esd. 1 
"nioa, and tre multicade of Soldiers thar were at his cammand. So as Haan Ones | 
4, 2 ee eee ve ſhall fee 


—— eby, then the defending of:themlelves, an; 
dong time from further But the Kingdom of At eoriden; 
less ſtrengthi for extent of became very formidable. b teaſon of its got 
a Diſcipline in War, and for the great worth of fo ſome ot her: Kings, among ch 1 
- Philip che Father of Alexander, who as he proved a — and of de 
deſigns, ſo was he v pernicious to Crrere: For divers People of Greece: wing 
recourſe to him for he . ſome * Grecians that DIG 1 they 
were willingly received, and their ioully:liftned unta, he ; 
nouriſh — and — —— continua Wars ; = | 
means he made himſelf Arbitrator of all Greece ; inſomuch as there were not ary - 
of chem who did not — y thernſelves. unto him, _ for Peace 55 4 
ar lad that he v jromk 1 
to thoſe who bel called” im in, then to the reſt- againſt whom be FIT s 
bes, which was the firſt Ciry:which made uſe of his Forces, | 
the reſt) ——— the. bitter fruits of ber — — -ouncels „being ruin dan 
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ment over — that the Grecians 9 — of — . gon | 
Alexander ſucceeded in the ſo valiant 2 Prince, as he , a terror not 
only to his neighbors, but to all the Eaſt; who by his ſupteme 4 
cellent worth, made all his Soldiers ſo inamor —— 
Commanders, who had followed him in the Wam in Fe 
there was not any one in Greece, who ought n 2 | 
that could befall them, that Alexander 
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But after — Qed. 
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hich had at firſt made Grtece weak, 
cur at this time rel 
3 bom na 19> op. — 
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;orat leaſt have kept them 
ati ga, and Demetrias to live 
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reateſt injuries, and being vont ig | the head of un 
— innoxations in Greece. Nor was 25 
Mans, making profeſſion, thar they bad made it 6 | 
no i agar ee the earth, but that Reaſon, 
8 here, did willingly imbrace the #60866 
Sham they found to be oppreſt hy the more e under preteen 
of defending others, and ad ofa noble — unde ay to d,] 
— eaſier to them: n theſe means it ation of . 
vernment. em 333%} bein Hair DIOR  * 
But the —— va aning og bears ae . — * 
4 they deſired nothing b 4 
all Greece: . 
having, at the inſtance of the Grecians belle; 
hazzards, and endured * e 
drove him ond of Greece, they: reſtor 


be che better kept out a 
then for fear * "ou forces of Greege, which were re aka 


truth v — — wr the: Romans, & 
from of noveley,: + 25 they alvaies appeared 
wich pfejudice to the EEE 
they gelued that they might 18 | 
Rome, aku 2 A” x” * 
; > ar Cemtnhich hed-fo e Oomawnders, mdhë, 
fo famous amongſt other Nations, not having noi, OW t make ale ef l N. 
whilſt che name of the Romans was but obſcure, and that" their Fotces were bud 
.elſe.where, ro-miake way for their further greatneſs; was forc'd' afterwards ic. 
lo the fortune of the Romans, gte eee tobe reone bf I 
more excellent worth; and 10 acknonledge all chat oro of geo of fil W 
Adem, from their favor. 4278 IKE 10 1e 212 1 
rer E ando peocted will the bee 
ol Greece in divers Ages, let us ſay 5/ fate of derer pn 
xmo ſo potent geighboring Princes, 8e bed e . dowis, 
did not onely fament their Civil diſcords, but did Haſten eheir final al roine;' fe 
the Grecians had had leſs powerful neighbots, they would either not have” 
courſeunto them, or * uſc of their Forces and — in their ow 
would not have proved ſo prejudicial to them: lt A true 
Affairs, chat no foeign ¶ prces are to be made uſe of, for a man 
are much greater then | z, for by ſo doing, a man muſt depend op 
mans will, which where rule-is in queſtionz is uſually more rectly to 
i ne — to keep word, ark fider mat 
d, though "ne wg Yer ir mayibe- arme char df 
— = gan twogreat Poteitates? i hing hie 
ificions © . bi 


"7 es time ſhe thoald: | e oppreſt by e 
means te here — — the other, from whom ſhe mi 


help, boss lf-intereſt contury'diherghy 1e 
them io ſuſſer tie oer encreaſe cob mutet 
if rhe Grecians, when tiwy were thraitned rot 
make uſe af the help which was offdred thet 
peradventure have eſcaptd that bad 1 
another, they had all of them recourſe to the fame 
reſt might make uſe of his friendſhip and fayor. Thus 7 hilip 
opportunity 9 of 
Arbitrator, and laſt] 
and in peace, which ch lz aud 
at the ſame time upon — others of the 
ſucceſſes of the Grecians affairs, 
co us, ſhall and will find „ 
ons. For Greece being once humbled, and pr nes by the Rog 
was afterwards returned to great honor and — in 25 — 
who placed the ſeat of the Empire in the of B 
knew not how to keep therein by rtaſou uf her d 
and = 2 — | 
foreſaid Grecians, yet many 
wards, whole Greece was: divided; ſome of chew 
Grecian extract, and ſome of them the 
ing with the former, andthe Nobility w 
to Arms, for che deciding of en x 
in Greece , Greeges — 
were accuſtomed to lire among « 
leaſantneſs af this Country, and wn 


neſt them, they re ſoon much mo 9 
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them the deſtruction of many orher States, | 
ever to blame their ill rakes.counſeh.. * Fox it t 16 
within themſelves, and as ſolicitoas to fo * Tuts 


parts 
after bei driven from ef 0 
er being nich . 

be governed by one alone — 
them bounded within the mountains of 7 

to make any acquiſitions of —— the 
terwards. But ite wa 
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of Froe-men, and partal ſame Gorerument, but the form of 
Government, coaliſtis of Lava Sera, be nc 

ments. Therefore all che beſt I y aimed at the red 
things, as much an may be, co u | 
„ 8 — apc 
Flat, © away. a on | ETY 3 
mom in chat his Commoowealih which: be propounded to himſelf fer the mot 
exact form of Goverument: So as there ſhouid be no ſuch name a Rich, or Pour; 
but only chat of 1 the ſame Country, and who live under the ame Tau, 
So as no.man could out:doe another, byaltering this fo ne 
Equality: which not being to be had where chere ib 8 
«Athenians would provide agtinſt Aran inconveniences: which the u 
dition of Citizens produced; by | 
had. cauſed dhe dender, and who were fa | | robe: the Aude of Novels 
and of trouble to peaceful living 93.04 eric er e 

And truly, he who ſhall conſider what the beginnings of choks boils kene üs, 
which have — vex'd and troubled boch Commonwealtiis atid ocher States 
as-well in antjent, as in theſe; more modern times; ſhall find; that all the conſuſions 
and ci — — long rg er em 
pate FAO, this rot. was partialicy — 

. — inthe Commonyralth-of 


ſomuch as ir was ſaid of Cſar, — nave any Superior c 
City; and of Pompey, that he would have n Eu And Caghadwoue 
that Ceſars. immoderate greacoeſs had enforc'd likewiſe wo erat 
above what otherwiſe became the publick ſervice,” 


(106) 
ee, roequal their authority to char of che K. 
. State. 

hereof, in che preſeat troubles of Fraxce, which „ y-h 
— 2 in power, hence civil diſcore oh: 
ia the Kingdom, and the better to parties, 75 
their deſigm, they had recourſe to forcin forces, and kindled that n ee : 
yell quenched yet. It bath therefore been thought a very wary and well adviſel 
—2 bath been uſed by ſome Princes, do have an eye upon ſach, whoſe 
greatneſꝭ and eminencie above Others may render them ſuſpected, und te illay ths 


8 eatneſs, by not admitting them into chief imployments, by taking away 
— their Preilalges — eothoks by leſſening their authority, and wad, | 
verſal — by other means, according as — have counſelled. Conſalvo a 


For and famous Commander in che former age, had done excellent ſervice to ; 

King Ferdinand. ; and when in all other reſpects he was to have looked for n 
rewards, as having by his own worth gotten, and preſerved the Kingdom of N 
he was caken off from all unployment, and brought care Spain to ij the 
remainder of his years in a private: condition : '* That prudent Prince was move 
mereunto, as knowing that ſuch a man who was ſo penerally cried up; and wh 
was ſo followed and — both by the common woople and the Nobili 
could not but be to be ſuſpected: So as be knew it was requiſite for his own #6 
curity, and the like of his Dominions, not to (affer him to grow'greater 0 
—_ prejudice, and — to — him all Command and dae, 
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© 12 e which bad-che — 

| * Zity might, as che other did „make 
rea of the World i dion of times and the ſo pov various | 
accidents upon which humane actions, and eſpecially the augment ang hange of. © 
| on were to be held for nothing; e power of a 
wiſe Legiſlator-to give the Empire of the World to that G which be knomm 
how to by good Laws. Bur experience teacheth us much otherwiſe, fince | 
we hoe {none many antient ones founded by very wiſe men, and con- 
firm d with excelens Orders, equally for what concerns Peace as War, yet not ay 
one amoneſt ſo many hath been able, I will not ſay to acquire fo much Dominion } 
25 did the Commonwealth of Rome, but nar hardly able any ways to extend their 
Prec ncts amongſt their Neighbors: The intrinſecal Orders of the o_ are not 
hy of themſelves ſufficient to make ſo great Atchievements, (thou ' may 
* enture concur very much chefeuſito {) Nor güglit the State 2 ber. 
8. Naß Mn, ed of ar g | tributed tomy defect im ibis behalf; 
thi 4 | cͤnſideration, whereby the rrüeſt caules_ / 

of fuck effects, whic amidſt the — of ſuch like affairs can be found out, : 
may be diſcovered by looking into. 1 1 


To know then whence fu a diverſit EE we muſt take the buſineſs 1 6] 


Firſt, what 


not a little differing: which Nee erin 
therefore peradvencure a firing ſtate, and 4 condition. The 
of Venice, where men who were eacefully Aon thoſe.who hay hee 
by the ſo many calamities of Ii ans, 
had withdraws. thetnſelves, that & might ſhun "he danger of War, inio char viece | 
of mariſti ground in the Cadetarich Sea, which was then greater then now — 0 
the of many (mall Iſlands, — common name were called , 
So as they lived for a while without any Orders either Military or Civil; choſe 
firſt Inhabitants contenting themſelves to line in peace ande ie 
of any greater matter: For it neither ſtood wich the end v they propot 24 
unto themſelves in this their new abade ſo to nor did the condition Pp we 1 
times permit it: And they were ſo fenced from the Arm sof Enemics-as then, boi 
by the natural condition of their — as alſo by the ſalt waters, as they needed | 
not to arm themſelves for their on defence. Therefore their Citizens being by ” A 
long cuſtom inuted to theſe thoughts SA; 20 bod no thought of taking up * 
though the City were already much i ed both in Forces and -Authojiry, 
when 2 were 38 more to keep themſelves from being enced bo 1 5 
rr their Fr and Confederates, then out of ambition of Rule 
ofcnlrgng the — And he who ſhall conſider. what their greateſt 12 2 
— moſt enterpriſes were in thoſe firſt times, will ſee they aimed all atithiss 
end. The Venetians fought firſt with the French, and afrerivards againſt the Hens, 
in defence of thei Country ,and of their Liberties; and long after with che Geweſes, 1 5 
enforced thereumo by neceſſey, and provoked by many grievous. injuries: Fot 
this very valiant and generons Nation would not reſt quiet, bur of an 3 1 


gory in * Aberein thoagh they were oftencimes worſted by the Ene. 
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Can. 

did not joyttagtinft them, Bechuſe they fine char if that Dukes gende fell into che 

pomec of he Venetian Commomweilch, the way would be hid open to her for 

0 much grextesImateers in 2ualh: whereupon a noble Victorie which ws already almoſt 
gorten, was impeded. 

Hereby ir may be chen conceived how much the condition of the times was 
averſe to the Commonwealchs inlarging her 1 Land, 2 by reaſon of 
her ſelf, and partly through other various accidents; which were ſome- 
what more favorable unto her in what concerned the 3 yet met way ens not with 
ſmall interruptions therein to her enterptiſes. For the Eaſtern Emperors bei 
Maſters of Greece, and of other States | Countries, wherein the C 
was to have inlarged the Corfines of her command by Sea, ſhe could — 
great acquiſitions whillt they preſerved themſelves in ſuch reputation and ftr 
as b:came their State. But afterwards, when that Empire began to decline, the 
— to increaſe and Aouriſh glorionſiy, and her worth was waired upon by much | 

B as was ſeen when ihe Fenetians weat in companie of the French to 
of the Levant, eee many noble warlike actions they t 
_ Empire of ieple, of which rqhiſitiom the Comtnonwealth had 
ſo great a thare, as that A Bd did chen aſſume the title of Si] gear- 
ta parte, er aa, di tutto L imperis dels Romanis. And ſoon after wich the like 
proſperous ſucceſs, they did by ſundry means reduce many iſimds, dad 
Maiitime Towns under _— obedience z —— e e. marc he 
apace to er co — e and Gori 
er e e es of 


War. 71 3. OL EA 
laſomuch as the Venetiaus ſeemed raub comake aff theſe new aa f. 
tion i. rather for the better accamodar'oa of their Navigation, and Traffiick, then 
for any occaſion of other enterpriſes. Their buſineſs" did therefore infliite- | 
Iy increaſe at this time; inſomuch as: there: was" not ary City famous for 
and Merchants did not 


fairs, till at laſt they came to and vel War; hich kep | 
ſo buſied, — 9 — davigation, acid: even privace 

2s for along while they bad no leaſure ro tue other enterpriſes 1 * . 
rad met wihoppona''y for it, and that 4 ber thereudts dipole. For the 
Yenttians having ſundry times hazarded- Nees upor- the doubrful event of 
Bartel, they caſted boch proſperous: and adverſe” forrune ; WY he 
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the condition. of the poor Fiſaut, bew meh it did doſebve. th. bimbracediand fa- 
vored both ant of compaſſian and Wſhice, - i N Hens el 
2 particulars) by 3 

of France, whilſt he was in 7% 

_ of Piſa by all the ehief of his *% 

the City of Tiſa under their: — — heing- 

ineſs in receiving them into bis State, and lar her. 
— accommodation; yet did the afli aus of the- H. app be 
3s he was moved more by compaſſion. chop by ann en osdy hi 
made to the Flarext ines. 

A forein Prince uſed this charity dacht Piſani, with ebe not his 

had never held any friendſhip or eenfedera eis. hs intstoſis not auly — 
from, but contrary to — And ſhall it be th mage aud Atrati- 
onal thing, that the Comm enweath of N Enge, which Nabe 20 Nſant ſdt their 
frierds and aſſociates in rs. enterpriſes, and tg kept, 492 Biendfhip. and 
commerce with that City, from whence alſo ſome of the nobleſt Families ofi tho 
Commonwealih dra ghd aig | boſe; cauſe. for tha large. gras 
ſerairly annt v d untg'\their own, fhis ianbehall of che 
comfore them in their — Not ought. eve: Common eech of: — 
to uſe greater reſpeR to: the Flaren;ewns, then they had uſed towards her, againſt 
whoſe — had ſo oppoſed themſalves in tha Wars formerly m 
the Dukes: of At ilan and Ferran, ab: Qing. thei Enemits boch with anon and 
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—? The Feveckans: were ther | by: the; e#emplo 
For if the Duke of Milan, the — the Lucheſes, and thoſe of Sienna. und 


afiſted the 5 as much as they were able, how could the Venerians ,whoſe Forces 
in Fraty were fuperior to theirs; ſtand id ly looleing upon 2 Pifens miferies, 
and up on — ae —_— greatneſs of Jas Florentine the common 
— es of ah augwented , ſinca the to the French 
faction. | 
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fach 2 reſolucion, that they might keep the Floventinerbuſied about Piſs, * 
the 3 thoſe ſuccots, whereby the troubles and dangers of nah were 
incre . 8 
But I find that tbeſe canfaBions have ben diver incetjrered, ie Sen 
blamed, who did not aim at ſuccouring the oppreſſed Piſens, not at the common 
ſafety of Italy, but at their own thirſt of bringing the VG of Piſs under their 
Domirion. To this it is anſwered, that where the actions are evident, no judge- 
ment is to be given contrary thereuat9, for ought the ſecrets of nnd to be 
ſearched, which is reſerved to a more excellent power then whit humane diſcourſe 
can arrive unto; it is certain that the defence-of Piſs, which was oſt- times denied 
them, was at laſt undertaken by the Venetian, when they being forſaken by all 
others, they were neceſſitated for the aforeſaid reaſons ſo to do. The Piſaxs of- 
fered to put — wholly into the power of the Commonwealth, and to ſec 
up her colours in their City; the Yenetians would not yeeld bereunto, not 
of this large offer; but the Piſan Ambaſſadors were ſent back with many thanks 
their affection, and were heard in what they defired, though in a differing manner; 
for the Commonwealth took upon her to defend 8 the City with the 
forces and authority pf the Commonwealth, which ſhe did for many years, witi 
ſuch fervencie and general conſent, ſparing neither expence; labor, nor danger, aa 
ſhe could hardly have done more in her own defence; they ſent both Foot and 
Horle ſeveral — rw Piſens under their beſt Commanders, av.alſlo moneys 
and viciuals, and ſhipping to accommodate the City with all things neceſſary, and 
to free them from = e of the Flerentines by Sea. Vet to give a greater te- 


ſt mony of what cheir minds and intentions were in this, when it was to 
put the City of Piſeinto Ceſers hands, and to remit the right of their capſe to him, 
rhe Yenetians did not onely not oppoſe it, but counſeled: chem ſo co do, defirous 
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ny ha of the ——— to wit, chat — Femerdan =: 
to make ch. miclves abſolute maſters of thac City — out of a e 
thcir dominion. Certainly the actions of a — 5 and thoſe — — 
not to be meaſured by one and the ſame — nor muſt we fan 
men, and of affairs, to be what peradventure they ought to be, —— 
for the mol} part. Magnanimity is the proper vertne of Princes, which makes them 
always buſie themſclves about great matters, and chey make themſelves 
be dreaded and reverenced by others. Therefore the deſire of Glory and E 
is highly praiſed in ſuch Princes as have been aud moſt celebrated, as Ales 
zander, Cyrus. Ceſar, Charls, and all thereſtof the moſt famous men, in whom a 
ſpirivof Grandure and Generofity, which did ſtill « them on to new and glorious 
enterpriſes, is not only commended, but even If the Raman, whoſe acti - 
ons are praiſcd and NET by the general confdne.of all men, had been contene 
to conta n themſelves within the precincts of Li, their worth would have been 
hidden and obſcured, nor would their names have been ſo highly cry'd up to the 
memory of poſterity: And had not the Yepetiens bad larger t then to keep 
within * 1 — (as it — to do In cheir 5 be- 
ining ) ng or acgleQing occaſions as ſundry times met with of en- 
45. che bouas of the — * the Commoawealth mould not only not 
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that the fear of envied by other Princes, ſhould _ the Frere from: 
tempting hw ee felon he not t 4 
mitted of by any generous Prince) — . pped d 
courſe of the Commonwealths good fortune, ſhe muſt not onl have ab dane 
from this, but from other enterpriſcs ; and ſo her Dominion and rould have 
been ſhac up within her own. Waſhes, if chat peradrenture might * 
it was therefore neceſlary for the vation of themſelves, and of ex liberty, 
ode themſelyes of ſufficient Forces ( which cannor be had wi 


rories) to refiſt ſuch as would offend them for the k of others well-affe&ted, 
is not ſufficient to keep off injuries. But War is not Awaies made out of fes 1 
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was it likely that would conſpire with greater Princes the Fe 
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ſave onely as lang as ſhe ſhal be permitted ſo to do by the condition of other things, 


monwealth or which yy depend upon © fanyorcher occaſions is not 
ſufficient to fe, 26y ſuch > ay te ill ordered : But rather as he may deſerve 
the name of a _ _ who bandles his cauſe fo as he does perſwade — 
ly, though he tain his end ;: {0.oughe aue Legiſlater to be 
accounted le — e Laws lels good, by which Terex. is well 
regulated as bouching P Peace, ot the preſervation of rhe City or State, though 
various accidents may produce the contrary effects. 
Theſe reaſons and examples do cleetly ſhew, how in- grounded thoſe oppoſit tions 
are, by which, without any confideraiion of {@ many other rcircurſt 
will concede that the! Order of the G Fane ware | 
no worth, hecauſe her Army way worked in the Becral ol. Cd | 
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es, 3nd facilitate their . the ſepntatiag 
— fo great amaze ment and aſtoniment, nothing — 
22. Gritth; and Chriſtaſers <Moro, who were the Pr 
Caommonweakts-fading fortune: They betoob: rally: 
of. the Army, they comborted, the Captains — —.— 
better ſucceſi;; intreated the Nobility, and: po hep and: of 0- 
ver. Cities ; thae mindful of (hwireLoyaliies; and oh: cher things done 
in ſervice: to the Commonwealth 4 in der, Wars dad wich Phil Maria 
K:ſconte., they would be like theraſglves , and, wigh: lee conſtancy keep them- | 
es under the modetare command d the Vm, 2nd-abhacring the ſevrte 
Ttenſalpine Dominion, they would with one en e ee re theme 
from mavy grieyous miſchicfs. But they, wore al}; ſerpoſſeſt wich 2. Panick fear, as 
no entrextiesnar reaſon could be liſtaed unte, tho: Who) Ind -aſcaped the Baite), 
were unfit eicher for ſtrengeh or velor, to attempt any — the Enemy, no 
eee to defence was found in CNV MD — 
rom plunder : — — exe," and thoſe few oſ 
no condition of holding om long. MWh. de, kee, eee 
recourſe to he had ? It all — dGonmnimeys 'Eagmies, who were 
to be truſted ? If all memory of former bene were laid ale, ſo as leaſt grati- 
tude was · found in thoſe.who had been moſt obliged, how could nem men be axifed, 
— — den War 2 hor — ce erm — 
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of rene aſtical centurcs, to which they were ogy j pa = el moe in 3 
prevailing with C. ſar, then with the King of France: For what hopes welt there Y 
to do any grod by intreaties with him, who being firſt bound to th: Common-— 
wealth by obligation and confederacie, had ak 2t all choſe reſpects. our of A 
mecr deſi: e of novelties. To theſe then they graated all that they pre 1 9 5 
for being to make them quickly jealous of the of France his 
Try knew ſome way would be found out for Commonnealths | 
ortun . 5 
But how is pole co pak over bi odd ee nor at all ditfer 1 
ing from this, by which ſuch baſe aſperſions haue been endeavored to be caſt upon 
the Vene tant; _ by.chus-our nt diſcourſe we go about to vindicate tn 
by ſearching into the truth? We read in Guicchiardine, a Modern, and to give. im 
his due, in many e excellent e an Oration d by bim in the 
nim: of Antonio Fuſi the Commonwealth to Ceſar, wherein 
laid, chat the Yenetians begging pardon at Ceſars hands, with much ſubjection 
ſervility of mind, did offer to ſubmir the Commonwealth to be ally tribu 
tary to the Empire, and. to acknowledg to hold their ne iber livelihoc 
from him: with ſome other baſe u expreſſio jons, not on] ag pon bun 
likely to be fo. For fiſt, it is very certain, that Fuſtinian bein po. uſſado 
Maximilian, and findin u bim at Trent, was never admitted t 4 
peradveniure for ſear of offendin the GONICAETatTe „and m Kin Fry lou 
Then, it is moſt certain chat the Senate. ſor let him 
who will not believe it, -liſten but 0.0 and chen he will be perſivaded the 
contrary. The Commonwealih had then loſt all her Terricories wy 
the ſame time ſheenjoyed her State by Sea, wherein were not only one ot tu 
Cities, but d. vers Provinces and noble Kingdoms; their Naval eee were 
a hg ac ag Perior ever Pot that time; 
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find? Nay, ue was oft- times ſeen to megdest occaſions-which were offered of 
making acquiſitions in Terra firms, thinking her ſelf fate and powerful enough 
without hem ' 5 11 3 4 1 . ; LEST, SRD. 68 
| What was it then which conld move thetri' to make themſelves Servants and 
Subjects, who had no reaſon to doubt not onely their liberty, but nor their chicteſt: 
moſt antient, and moſt propet Dominion, which was that of the Sea," for the pre- 
ſervation whereof, as affairs ſtood then, they had no reaſon'to maler ſuch haſte to 
Ceſar for friendſhip : Who can with reaſon blame the adrice, as the condition of 
things went then, of giving and yeelding that up to Maximilian which could not 
as th-n be kept from him; to wit, ſome of thoſe Cities in Terra firma which he 
pretended right unto; fince ſome agreement enſuing with him by ſuch conceffi- 
ons, and injuries ceaſing on that part, the way might be opened to ſtraiter, and 
more particular and advantag ious conyentions with the ſame Cæſar, who was natu- 
rally defirous of novelties, whereby the Fottune of the Commonwealth was again 
to be raifed up. And this counſel tried afterwards with others had good ſucceſs, 
when they joyned in a new confederacy with the ſame French againſt Maximilian, 
who ſcotning their fr endſnip, would not Hſten to their propoſitions. Theſe were 
the counſe!s, theſe the actions of the Venetiant, from whence, ſome would take 
occaſion to detrãct from the praiſe and dignity of their Commonwealth, and par- 
ricularly from rhe excellency of their Government. mt 
But we may better know how in juriouſſy this blemifh is laid upon them, if we 
will examine how other Princes and States did behave themſelves, hen they were 
in like adverſity z which I do not alleage as taxing any one, but to fhew the uſual 
courſe of affairs, by the example of others. - Obſerve 1 Ant art the King of Aragon 
uſed to preſerve his State, when Charls the Eighth, King of Frame came aganift 
them in hoſtile manner. 4/phonſs who poſſeſt the King m, having tried the ex- 
rremiry of fear before the danger gte w near, out of rhe meer report of the French 
Forces, departed from Naples, leaving all thing at fix and fevens, whilſt their Ar- 
my was yet in Reme; and Alpbonſo the Son, who had boaſted that he would de- 
fend himſelf, and to that purpoſe had muſtered a great many Soldiers, tetired with 
them into the narrow paſſes of the Kingdom, without making any ttiall either of 
his fortune or of his valor, and yeelding rather to the Fame, then tothe Forces of 
the Enemy, ſuffered them to take free and quiet poſſeſſion of that moſt noble 
Kingdom. But Frederick of Aragon, who was reinveſted in his State, by the fa. 
vor of the people, and by the affiſtance of other Princes, with which the Yeneriens 
did readily joyn, what ſe did he make of other mens labors, and of his own for- 
tune? Soon after the Kingdom of Naples Was aſſaulted, by 'Zodowick King of 
France, and by Ferdinando King of Spain, at which aſſault being much diſcouraged, 
he would not l ſten to the advice of his Commanders, who adviſed kim to keep 
the field, but made ſome ſlender proviſions for the Towns,and ſoon after, thinking 
more how to eſcape, then howto defend himſelf, he fled into 1ſchis, and went 
from thence into France, and put himſelf into the power of the ſame King his E- 
nemy, contenting himſelf rather tolive a private man in peace and ſafety, then to 
reign in troub'e and danger. F F 
But what ſhall we fay of the French, who boaſt ſo much of the t valor, and glo- 
ry in War?: How eaſiſy when they met with the firſt misfortune, did they ſuffer 
themſclves to be bereft of all they had before fo happily rw op indie Kingdom of 
Naples ! And that ſo haſtily, as it ſeemed that they had freely yeeled up the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſo many, and ſo noble Cities to the victors, the S pain aut, by agreement, 
and as it were in reward for the day which they had won. Nor is this the oncly 
example; fince wehave ſeen the fame French, who were faln with ſuch feryehcy 
with th. it Forces'into'Traly,” and had with miraculdiis proſperity recovered*rh< 
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to know what fear: was; wert firneken with ſuen amazement, axit Honifel had 
known 35 well hom to make nſe of victory, 25 be did to hee, the ſo grear, 
7 coptpund: fortune of kme, bad not onely been hereby -incerrap! 
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(140) 
theſe ſufficient to prove, that the valianceſt and wiſeſt men are ſtrangely terrified at 
great and unexpected misfortunes z and that He Armies #reJoſt, which are the 
inſtruments whereby States preſerve themſelves from the evils of War, good | 
Counſels muſt ceaſe, 2s not able to keep off other greater e vis which do uſually 
follow after that a Battel is loſt. CO e ee 
Therefore out of the above · mentioned reaſons, and by what hath been done by 
others upon like accidents, every one may be cleetly ſatisfled, that the misfortune 
which the State of Venice underwent by reaſon of the ill-fought Battel of Ciars- 
dada, ought not to detract any thing from her other pri s For her ſubſe. 
quent actions, by which with ſingulat conſtancie and gencroſity ſhe recovered 
ſhe had loſt, render her by the joint conſent of all men truly glorious. 0 
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Whether the Princes of Italy did well, or vo, 10 affanlt the Army 
of Charls the Eigbt, King of France, when after having 
gotten the Kingdom of Naples; be bafted to paſs over the 


Mountain. | , 


Morel theſe things of ſad remembrance to ne, the paſſage of 
bali the Eight, King of France, tothe Conqueſt of the Kingdom 
of Naples, may be numbred amongſt the faddeſt, and moſt recent: 
For ever ſince that time, the Tranfilpine Nations have had u power 
— in; and the { of che Italian name, which began at that 
time to be raiſed up again with hopes of greater glory, all the parts of Italy being 
under the command of our Italian Princes, -return'd to ſuch'a declination by this 
blow, as it could never ſince recover its priſtine-majeſty: But that which moſt af- 
flicts the minds of thoſe who are any ways generous, is to think, that this moſt noble 
Country fell into ſuch misfortunes through the fault of her owa men; and that the 
Italian Princes, to ſatisſie their own diſordinate deſires and immoderate ambition, 
did call in Forein Nations to the prejudice of Itah; and little valuing the truer and 
greater dangers, they ſtood baſely looking on, and ſuffer d this their common 
Country to be rent in peeces by Foreiners. The French Forces: did at this time 
paſs in:o:7taly, by which The had not for a long time been moleſted, being called 
in by Lodevick Sfera, and maintained by other Italians: But ert long they were 
all aware of their ill taken counſel, being touched by 3 more at hand, by 
rea on of the French mens great felicity; which as it might have been foreſcen 
turcher off, O was it not mee ee to be temedied. therefore joined all 
of them together afterwards in con ie for the: ſaſety of #4, and to oppoſe 
King Charls his deſigus: So as after the acquiſition of * 
into Fraxce by the way which he had come in, wich his Army, which was 
notwithſtanding much lefs numerous in men, he was oppoſed by the Army of the 


o 


confederare Princes, as he came to the banks of Ta, wbo meant to hinder his 
paſſage, and to fight his Army, For a little before, the -Pope,"the King of the 


Romans, the King of Spain, the Commonwealth of Fenice, and the Dukeof Miles 
had- joined in coafederacie to this p z the 1 been the firſt 
wo toners thereof, and expreſs A idors from all the afo:eſ3id Princes had 
g met in Venice, where the e was concluded and publiſhed. I his reſokition 
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8 ainſt OT and whether c it was = — to hitider Bum 90 were e 
ing away, and to ſtop their paſſage, and force both the French and them kly.s to 
come to à Bette, is adifficult caſe, and which may ainic of divers con- 
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.can be fought-withour much Hazard and uncertainey of fucreſi, ſince there may 
happen many unthoughe of —— the uſe of wiſdom is excluded; There 
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topes of {{fery, Nye what lay in their ing in an Enemies Cuntry, che 
5 jd 225 the craggy Mountans though 


ms, 
way in their return home very difficult, by reaſon ountzins'rhoog 
they ſhould meet ich no impediment by che Enemy: the Amy ot the Colleagues 
ſuffered not under the like neceſſity, far being at ita 0wn home, it mighr be ſure 
upon any adverſc fortune to have ſaſe receptacle in every City. Moteoyer , che 
Italians were inciged to fight, onely out of a deſire of honor, or of revenge, and 
this was much more in the Princes and Commanders, than ia che common $ol- 
dier; which things being well conſidered, might by reaſon of what is the uſud 
iſſue of ſuch actions, cauſe rather doubt, ihen hope af victory; if they ſhould come 
to a day of Battel; or at leaſt might make it appear, that huſineſſes were ſo equally 
balanced, and ſo doubtſul, as where there was no infotcing neceſſity, to purſue a 
buſineſs ſo full of danger, was not worth the while. Wa muſt no conſider the ad- 
vantage, as alſo the diladvantage wh ch mighthappen upon che good ot bad ſucceſs of 
the battel; which though it be in all affaꝝs doubtful and unseres in yet out of the a- 
foreſaid reſpects it was now both thoſe in extremity. We will ſay that the then 
chief moving cauſe was, io drive the French Army ous of Il, and e reſtore thoſe 
of Aragon tothe r Kingdom, out of which they were driven by K:Thw&ls. The con- 
federa'e Princes might mall liklibood have compaſt this their intention by other 
mo:e ſafe, and more ſecure means. For whar di ſturbance might they meet with- 
al, in the entcrpriſe which they were to endeavor: againft the Preach in the "wy 
Kingdom of N:ples, from that Army which haſted to pals over the Mountains, 
and was to diſſoſve of it ſelf? And ſay chat thoſe peapleſhould bs routed and de- 
feated, ſhould therefore the Kiggdom of Naias be di "of accotding to the 
pleaſure of the Italian Viftors? No certainly; for the Ring had already: 0 
Gariſon: there of his beſt Soldiers to cure it. The victory could not be ſd great aj 
favorable for the Italians, but that they muſt have loſt ſome of theis men ; 10 28 
if they had a mind to attempt any thing upon the affairs of Maylos, it had been bet- 
ter for them to have gone with all their Forces upontharienterpriſe, then to giv 
battel to thoſe, who did not any waies oppoſe their defign, ſince whch they ſhould 
have overcome them, they were to go with that Army, leſſenedby the Battel, and 
wearied with marching, to the nin buſineſꝭ of raking the Kingdom of Neplet, 
where the things offered at by Ferdinand would have had eaſiet ſucces if he had 
entred the Kingdom wich greater Forces, and as he was wilingly received by the 
City of Naples, whither he might come at firſt with thoſe le men he had, fo 
| would the reſt of the Cities wilingly bars tevalted from the Freweb, und poo 
themſelves under the obedience of Ferdinaaa i they had ſben he had Borces ſuffici- 
d cheir rebethon. But ſay cher the Colleagr 
— French, | 
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with th-ir having got the Kingdom of Naples, would paſs. over che Mountains the 
r.ext hex :g4in with greater Forces? to what danger wauld-the Dukedem of 
Milan and Txſcany have been expoſed * upon which State; it was known that the 
French had ſet their minds, neither would they have ſpared the reſt, if they had had 
any opportunity offered them of advancing further. ©... & 

And if the Italians ſhould have ſe med but to doubt their heati thoſe Soldiers, 
who were but the remainder of an Army which had firſt paſt the Mountains, and 
Had left a good part of their Forces in ſeveral Garriſons in the Kingdom of Naples, 
many wheccof were likewiſe diſfipated through ſeveral accidents ;. what hopes had 
they to witi.ſtand their entire, and much greater Forces, with which they were to 


* 


retum the next year on this fide the Mountains to new enterpriſes: Nor had they 


5 o 


any reaſon to deſpair of victory, fi;.ce the Co ens had an Army for number of 
men much grea er then the Enemy, commanded by experienced and valiant Offi- 
cers, well provided both of Curaliers and Light horſe, well diſpoſed to all actions, 
and which were to fight with people oppreſt with fear, and who may be ſaid to 
Have almoſt run away already of themſelves, eſpecially the advantage conſidered 
which the aſſai a. ts fer the moſt Part have. I was further conſidered; that the 
French Army had done nothing whereby to be dreaded, ot co cool the courage of 
other men; ſince the French had not onely not met with any occaſion of fighting, 
but h:d no: ſo much as ſeen the face of an Enemy;lince the Enemy was the rather to 
apprehend this encounter, for that it was unexpected, they being accuſtomed to find 5 
all paſſages open, not needing to make their way by the ſword. Nor was the ad- 
vantage ſmall which they might promiſe unto chemſclves, by beating a victorious 
Army, anda warlike Nation, the perſon of ſo great a King being alſo in thac 
Army; wherefore in ſüctr a cafe, che Freneh-mens courage. was rather to fail, then 
to avial them. And it was to be beleeved that the Enemies to that Crown wou'd the - 
ſooner ↄppear againſt them, as the Emperor Maximilian, Henry King of Eng. 
land, and chat Ferdinand King of Spain would continue the more firm to the I- 
lian cenfederac e. Then what courage, or what hope of ſuccour would thoſe 
French-men have, who were left behind for the defence of the Kingdom of Naples 20 
and the City of Novars, 'which though it were back'd with the Kings men, who 
to this purpoſe kept his Army a long time together afcer the Battel, was reduced 
to ſo great ſtreights by the Colleagues, as the King was compelled to yeed it up 
upon Articles to Sr d would ir not ſoon have been taken by the ſole reputation of 
the victo y? Neither would this have been an occaſion of diſſention (as afterwards 
it was) amongſt the Colleagues, and which bereft them of the chicfeſt advantage 
which that conſederacie could hope for. EEE, . wn 
Theſe are the Conſiderations which we may conceive did move thoſe Princes 
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any ont oncly, en Let us then gather by this, char 
ſuch Forces . wherein e do concur, for ſome noble and 
important action, where every one lends his aſſiſtance and advice, will be fitter to 
atchieve any great enterpriſe, then thoſe of one onely, though never ſo great a 
Prince. 

In War there are ſeveral Offices, and ſeveral imployments, whereunto we ſee 
that one Nation is not ſo proper ( be it either by _ of the ſeveral influences of 
the Heavens. ot through cuſtom which is a ſecond nature) as is other: So in this 

miſtery of War, ſeveral people prove proper for ſeveral imployments. In pitcht 
Bartels, the Datch and SwitZers have exceeded others, and have purchaſt moſt 
time, The Italians have been alwaies eſteemed for making aſſaults, and ſtormi 
of Cities; and the 4 inards are held better then others ar defending a ſtrong ho 
by reaſon of their ergoing labor and diſquict, and for their dexteritie in miliary 
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et was this War he thar the people of Rewe di 

uſtain ; For theig peo themſ pry rear yon og 0 re. 
venge themſelves gf che Roma Very ho had firſt 

denied them the lib. Hy of being Cicizens of Aue. And in theſe later Ag 

Germgny. having copl erat dgoge : againſt the Emperor Cherls the was 
able ta fue ſo f Fay e e rhougb all the German Princes did not concur 
therein, as did mn te and end en prove what 
many Forces, tf — OY f —.— Apart, can do when join d together, 
againſt one poteng;Prince.. Thele then may ſeem ſufficient reaſons and es to 
ground a favorable ISLES A's e behalf of Leagues, and to make them be held 
2 e means to. ey. and to bring them to a: 
0 * 1 re n be 
a Vet there be many good Co er tions which may * on the contrary 
part; ſo as he who, ſhall mind xeahties, and not what che magnificencie of name or. 
preparations do pramile, will qoubt much whether theſe Leagues and Confede- 


racies do really prove. hat che , appe: It is moſt certain, that as the trueſt 
perfection conlifts, in uni = 8 ue rn . . muſt dy 
reduced to this N all op 
ſe&, the more rec ueible 
otherwiſe, it is dend t 
— = ms will not ſuffer them ſo to be: Bar it in noe 60 be 
denied, but that in All hamane e doe, chiefly ſuch whergin great affairs are con- 
cem d, and more chiefly. in matters of War, after mature advice taken. ſudden cxe- 
curion is requiſite, that it is e all things as much as may be 
to this unity : S038 the ſoveralanauths city. conſiſt in one-oply, and got ig. many; 
for the multiplicity of thoſe that concur ( elpecially by way o parity. J in In 
2 doth not 951 but rather diſorder and 8 n 1 much 
harder it is to reduce to au un ina League, al prove, 
and leſs fit for e ee 80 ** — and almoſt naturally, 
ſuch contrarieties, 2s muſt occa thereof. Several are the 
thoughts of ſeveral wen, the 
is of 4 in imp e the 
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many Princes and States we failing in military werth and courage, 3 und notable of 


themſelves to do any notable action; ſo as one Nation, or ane ang 
able to overcome another and all of them he Since of 290007 
ders, he who hath at any time endeavored to — uch 
been forced to have recourſe — — L 4 


dug; 

of any —_— effect which hath enſued at lect which ee 
long in th: ir farſt proſperity; for their Forces, th powerful enongh of them- 

ſelves, when met wit hal by contrary reſpects, and wearied in their fickt attempts, 
have ſoon gone but lamely- off. And he who ſhall well conſider ſuch parciculirs.as 
are moſt neceſſary ingreat und will caffly ſre how badly ** corte- 
ſpond in Leagues. Deliberations would be wiſe and mature, but not ſlo- and un- 
ſeaſonable; execution would be ſpeedy: and bold; counſels are 07-times to be 
taken upon unexpe ted accidents; rhe end of afl gught to be one and the ſame, 
though the Offices, Degrees, and Authoricics be different; rhe reſpect and aim one 
and the fame, whereunco all reſolutions dd tend; to wit, rhe ſafety, glory and the 
greatneſs of chat Prince or Stare, for whom the Wir is made; the reward and ho- 
nor one and the fame, and Aike the loſs and ſhame, i 28 che poſſibility of have · 
2 5 0 the fault on another, do nor retard the ang of ul Is 


Theſe are which have alweies been hard, and rare to be found; yet they 
may the more eaſily be met witha} in an ent r which de enen by one one- 
ly viſe Prince, or by on wen governed But in Leagues all 
things run counter byaſt to theſe important affairs. It is nor pre neroficie, bur 
fear whigh makes 2 — frombimin Which kkewiſe makes © rs. joyn with 
him, v hootber u iſe do murtvdi intereſt: but thar brunt 
being over, and every one in cheir 1 and more natural con- 
dition, he who dreads War bends to idlenefs, a yrakes all occalions to 
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The Moraliſts ſay, That p 
one and the ame vhing > notiarerel and received; and that there- 
fore true friendſhip is onely * ede end i not har which is advantag ous 
or delightful (becauſe equal ondenei ix not chere) but what is 


honeſt, which alwaies is, aud does ſtiſf continue the fime on all behalfs. * the 
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che Spaniſh Miniſters wern Go rblinded- with 
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as ſoon as the:-Leazue ſhould he fully a . upon; 2 —— nch 


to che Sea · coat oi Africa, u tale in 
for: the advantage of SH anon W — :whilft:i(dey dOuld leave their Ede 
mies powcr/ql, wih che HFset ſafe and eme in the. l πνππt it v very vainly done 
to thiak of get ig ſuch things, mhichthaugh they honkblacceedwwell, muſt be.to 
no purpoſe, nd mut qu e ſhewed after warde, 
E — —— — they boca forch inait 
But i culiar at 7 in ocels 
of time, and work ſometim worſet efy&xinſfuch of-the: Colleagnes-as are — 
weakeſt, ot do confide moſt iathe Contederacie. Fenin Ki — — 
falling oft from dhe acher C blleagues, he joinrdd with great — ptoteſtations 
wich the Commoowearh of _ et hen theCiryiof Ine ſcia nas recovered; 
he would keep it for hiniſtit, and the ſitſt fit of victory to himſciſʒ 
which by he former, and by; capicu/ations mas deſtin'd v0 others.” Pope 
Clement the Seven h, the Commonuealth of Venice, and-the Dake of: Milan join d 
together in Lezpue.apainſt Ceſar ; but their ends were, iſ not y contrary; 
2+ leaſt intrinſecally differen. The King aß France deſined by all means to free the 
Crown of France: trom ſomeè prejudice hieh he hadidone it by tha formei agree · 
ment with Cæſar, and to ſet his Sons at liberty, ha vere left with him i in nature 
of Hoſtages: But on the contrary, ibe other pe pry — chief endeavour was; 
to take the Dukedom of Milan — 2 ſer, and 10 ſecnre Iraiꝝ ſrom his power. 
The enterpriſe was begun with pro] fs, the talian Princes doing readily 
what became them; but the . — when he knew haw to obtain his 
dy another way, and Moores, ar 6d be ed a Face make 
War on the other ſidet 
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be likely to be of ſhore, or Joning — 9 —— are de 
—.— Popnlarities out of neceſſary defence, ang o provide opportunely for by 
their 04 ſaſeties ʒ the Conſederates obliging themſelves hy: particular ana fixed 
obligatious to defend each others State, When they (ha _- (la af pee 
from without; And ſuch Leagues-as theſe have proy 
ue the preſervation of-Peace, aud tq a certain e ray mba weihen 
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thing vat the common-iatereſt is ect, 28 
well in maintaining, 4. in making the Confede | | made be- 
tween the Pope, the King of! Neples, the Commonwealth of. Florence, the Duke 
of Mila, and otherileſſet Italian Princes, did long preſerve the Peace of Italy, and 
was for awhile very ad vantagious for: the Calles zes, for the only drift thereof 
was to conſtitute ſoine aſſured baunds to every of their powers, and to ſettle them 
in a joſt temperature, making the Confederates thereby the ſtronger and more able 
to withſtand any one that ſhould at empt any thing againſt them. Sometimes a- 
gain Leagues are made for more nec ſelt⸗ — and which muſt ſuddenly be 
actuated; to wit, when a State is aſſaulted by one more powerful, and that the 
Princes; leſt themſelves might ſuffe / if they ſhould permit a neighbor- 
ing power to grow too great by the ruine of char State, do take up Arms jointly for 
the defence theteof, in whoſe defence they-know their own ſaſeties are concerned, 
ſince they might ſoon incur ihe like danger, if — ſhould not keep him at a further 
diſtance . the otheis home. And ſuch a — ma alſo 2 rſt do gallant and 4 
memorable things, if it ſo fall out that the affairs being altered in the Tf 
fame League, and: the Colleagues intereſts bi coming different, * will advanſgee 
further with choſe Forces, and ä 40 ruine that Fe- Potentate, 
and take occaſion by joining ig Leag ue to increaſe in State and power. : 
theſe reſpects, and their contraries ready han led are conſidered, theſe . — 
do uſually loſe all their e fficacie, ſince ti fail in their chieteſt and ſureſt ground 
work, — the trueſt conjunction fails, which is that of: Princes minds, though 
and deſigns, whence. conformable ans, and ſach as are 91 8255 e ad 
worth do ariſe. a | 0 
Xerxes his Forces, a mighty King of Per 
innumerable Army; and they got that famous 5 
furniſh'd them at the ſame time ns proſperous ſu 7 Lan 
League from ſo great a danger, e | 
could defend herſelf. So li ewi e e 
of egy — in'd withthe Com 


Almoſt all the People of Greice join'd.tc 
the ſame King to flight: And Greece was preſeryed as that 
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oo numerous op hey ce. ax $ and ſingular Victory 
which will be celebrated | in Ages; ; the i as Forces were outcd and ſhattere 


ocher thing did che victorious: recians,aniwerable to the hops which w 
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in the dividing 
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noble, rich, and flouriſhing State, which was fo much à more | 
the minds of the confederme Princes to make em — ra —— 
to ſuppreſs the Commonwealth, and bereave her oi all her richis 4 the 
Colleagues fi ſt deſign began todiſtovet wv 64 and — — and ſuſ · 
pition amongſt them, infomuch, as the very 
gether to ruine the Commonwealth, 4 fon ſoon — ſuccor her, — 
bitterer Enemies one to another, and amongſt themſelves (each others greatneſs 
becoming formidable and harcful to their companions) then they had been before 
out of the fame reaſon to the Fenetians, * whom they had joyntly taken up 
Arms. 

It was not hard, though not very reaſonable, for Lodewick King of France, and 
Ferdinand King of Sparn, being blinded with the ſame deſire of enlarging their 
Territories, to joyn together in driving the Avag ovians from out the Ki of 
Naples, but afterwards they did as eaſi ee, touching the dividing. of what 
they had got; So as the Ben might help-to ve others of that Kingdom, but 
other Forces were ee appeprinion of: it to ones (elf, and thereunto 
the proper and — g vertue of the and of good counſel was likewiſe 
required. Leagues uſe Hkewife to prove advantageous when many Potentates 
rake vp Arms "7gairiſt ore new Prince, who is yet but weak, and not well 
ſetled in his State; as was ſeen by the example ol rhe League made by the 
Princes of Italy, againff the Scebigers , nid eertaio other petty Lords or 
Tyrants; for Le being of ſome validity in their beginning, and not meeting 
with any ſtout r e, may ar the very firſt effort have rained the Enemy againſt 
whom fuch Leagues were made, but when they have to do with a Potentate of 
eſtcem, though he be inferior of himfelf, ro the power of the Colleagues, they 
havenot — my op effects as may be knownby divers confederacies 
made by the Princes of Irah, againſt che Commonwealth of Venice; againſt 
which, as beinz become form able'to to them all, though all Iraly bath more then 
once taken up Arms, yet ſhe hath been able to defend herſelf agu: ſt ſuch forces; 
for the firſt Efforts being withſtood, the reft proved -leſs difficult, by reaſon of the 
uſuz! weakneſs which Lezgues are ſoon reduced unto. And it might have ſucceed- 
ed fo with her likewiſe, inrhrimes of greater dangerin the Leagues of Cambr ay, 
had not Avj“ꝑu with his ũnſeaſonable reſolution;'' of immaturely haſtning en the 
che Bartel, drawn that ruin upon the Commonwealth, which ſhe might eaſily 
have _—_— remporiſing, andthe: BOS ee? been diffolved therenpoo, Sir 
was not long | 
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noble, rich, and flouriſnhiag State, which was ſo much 2 more prevailing object in 
the minds of the confederave Princes to make them endeavor by cheir joynt Forces 
to ſuppreſs the Commonwealth, and bereave her of all her richis;: on ths 
Colleagues fi: ſt deſign began todiſtover — 1 — k and — — and ſuſ- 
pition amongſt them, infomuch, as the very ſame- 

gether to ruine the Commonwealth, did ſoon ad 0 f — . 
bitterer Enemies one to another, ad amongſt themſelves (each others 

- becoming formidable and harcful to their companions) then they bad becn — 
out of the ſame reaſon to the Yenetians, again vrhom they had joyntly taken up 
Arms. 

It was not hard, though nor very reaſonable; for Lodewgch King of eee 
Ferdinand King of Spain, being blinded with the ſame deſire enlarging their 
Territories, to joyn together in driving the par from out the Ki bf 
Naples, but afterwards they did as eaſi touching the dividing. of what 
they had got; So as the 1 eee — ot that Kingdom, but 
o:her Forces were r the ap ol it to ones (elf, and thereunto 
the proper and 2 ar vertue of the Militia; ops 22 counſel was likewiſe 
required. Leagues uſe Hkewiſe eo phove advantageous when many Potentates 
rake up Arms againſt ore new Prince, who is yet but weak, and not well 
ſetled in his State; as was ſeen by the example of the League made by the 
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— uch Leagues were made, but when they have to do with a Potentate of 
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havenot produced 'my A gh effects; as may be knownby divers confedericies 
made by the Princes o , against che Commonwealth - of Venice; againſt 
which, as being become rms to them all, all 7raly bath more xhen 
once taken up Arms, yet ſhe hath beenable to d herſelf agair ſt ſuch forces; 
for the firſt Efforts being withſtood, the e Jeſs difficult, by reaſom of the 
uſual weakneſs which Lezgues are ſo6n reduced unto. And it it might have ſucceed- 
ed fo with her likewiſe, inrhEcimes of greater danger in the Leagues of Cambrey, 
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Here are ſome, TP * only the de of antient times, do 
equally bene ce of ang hold them in little or n 
accoumt; as if the way were block d up r6thoſe w ate born in out 
days, to keep them from arriving: N lory. Others on 
the contrary labor to heap our pi manner of praiſe, 
and to compare it to the moſt celebrated and mot cry d ug — . times; affirming 
that the antient worth is ſprung up ain in th Tom dip, and in our now moderũ 
men, which come no: ſhort of, nor differ froffl rhe former times or men, fave in the 
veneration which is given to 5 "They celebrate the ingenuity of modern 
men, for the excellencie and perfection urito* have brought many noble 
Ars and Sciences, which wete obſcured aud vf no eſleęin in — times ; parti- 
that of the Militia. In which vl by * 5 beer new-found ways of 
— cation, and cxpugning ſtrong Holds b by o 
miraculous Inventions, it appears that the ind 
equall'd, but in many things much exctede@ that 
glory of many excellent Profeſſors of the moſt line Arts | his cleerer in the 
. preſent Age, for that they have not only! — proved that of the Militia, 
bur alſo Architecture, ” Coal Sculpture, Aid other noble Arts and Diſci lines, 
which are adornments to Civil life, the babe deen chem out d crein 
they were hiddenfor a while. 

I do not differ ſo much from the o dan ef het: men; ar 0 I thi ihr other 
meds actions ought to be ſo much height as that th a oli modeſty or 
ignorance we ſhould undervalue our own, when they deſerve praiſe But is for Mili- 
try actions, which as they are the moſt perſpicuous to the eyes of alt men, ſo are 
they moſt commended, or blamed by the 1 of 1 men; when ! cal ro mind 
the warlike actions done by the Antients, and thoſe done by our Modeft 
thinks that thoſe do ſo far exceed theſe, as they can hardly-admir ofefiyt: pariſon 
though theſe latter Ages, as they. have uced more excellent Wits in other 
Diſciplines, ſo alſo may they glory in the valor and generoſit o ſome Princes, no 
leſs great in worth then in Forces. Bur that which peraqventute affords no leſs cauſe | 
of wonder, and which affords particular mater tor this diſcourſe, is to conſider 
whence it is that modern Princes, though ſome of them have been generouſly 
m nded, and of much experience and worth in military affdirs, of great poſſeſſions, | 
and ſtrong in power, yer have they not heen able to bring te » paſs ſuch enter 
as for their weighty conſideration, for the ſhortneſs of time, or for the ea 
v herewith they were done, can walk hand in hand with thoſe of the Rade 
amongſt whom we ſee obe — one Pc, "one wn 2 
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ui them: Mere noc the Empe ror Chark the Fifth, *Francs 
Ene of. France, and. bif will —— of Religion) Stiltin'Sohmus Em- 
prrorof the Turks ks, Prnecs great, and rangi al zeceperons in worn fo many 
ee bothof Nature and Fortune did concurz as — tre hors | 
tobe deſiſed in any of them,to malte and conſtitute a p and an exrellent 
Commander, fit io undertake any action, how reat or ere ſoever, Whit was 
it that Charly with — rc dreadleß ſpirit did not undertake? Who was 
ever known to be ambitious of ——— —D—— 
| 2 eg n por gy ' with wy . ee in leading Armies? — 
was ſo fei vently upon purcha ng in the Wars, as his 
bons 2 able to aſſi wage it; 2 in the Field a d Leigten cen 
lese bty four y — Theſe great Princes were ſo and fo remark- 
able for tbe 8 ol Saldiets whichably they led to Bartel, for — Diſcipline, and 
far all that belonged to War, as their Age: had no cauſe to wonder at, nor to envy 
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ot Land, did no wn 4— chings, 
quered; 'He quell'd the,warlike — — — 
2nd ſo fortunate expeditions, as by his means cal hore cghrhundred Cirieswers 
brought under the Goverment of Rag, 

V hit can be alleadged on the behalf of theſe modern Princes; which may com- 
pace with theſe for military glory e Cherls the! Emperor led ſundry times puillanc 
Armies upon ſeveral undertakings z; but what was ihe fruit that he reaped by his | 
moſt famous, Expeditions e The greateſt and moſt victorious At y which he ever 
put rogeth,r, was that wherewith be withſiood Selman, when to aſſaalt 

affria: yet he never departed with it from before the walls of Vienna; ſo 8 all 
the Trophy of Victory which he got-there for ſo much expence and labor, was 
only not being overcome; for his Amy never ſaw the Enemies face. The Wars 
of Germazny.were. very difficult in this behalf; yet therein he contended not wich 

y Prince, whoſe Forces were ot themſelves equal to his ; nor were they made 
out of election, ot hope of glory by new acquirements, but out of neceſſity, and for 
the defence j well of his own per as ol the Empire; and tons. 194-0 
thereby, was only the reſtoring the affairs of the "4943 to EY 
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might have ſome greater appearance of g , the buſineſs being very difficult 
and attemptec — 2 courage, 1 hes the 4 ro. 
peared to be more then the advantage ; yet the unhappy ſucceſs of thie dne, di 
much leſſen the honor and praife won by the other; and theſe undertakings. did 
finally produce no greater efeRs then the acquiſition of one or two Cities,” and 
thoſe none of the chiefeſt of Africa: whereas one onely Scipio ſubdued Carthage: 
the Head fo great in Empure, and broughcall thoſe Regions under the ma 
es. B 1 7 x — 
he Acts done by Sahman were ſomewhar greater then theſe, but not to be 
compared to thoſe of old; nor perad venture will A be very famous; if 
we ſhall conſider his power, and the long time that he ved Emperor. He con- 
ſumed much time, and many men in Hungarss, ing many expeditions againſt 
it, and yet got burone part thereof, which was none of the greateſt Provinces neither. 
He wan the Iſland of Rhodes; but what md Px redound to ſo mighty a Prince by 
overcoming a few Knights, who were of themſelves, and who were not ſuc- 
coured by others c And yet he was therein aſſiſted more by fraud then by force. 
He paſt with his Army into Perſiaʒ but thougi he might ſuy with Ce ſar, veni, vidl, 
yet could he not add vici; for as he with grex celerity-over:ran a 5 © aged 
the Perſian Empire, and came to the City of Tunris, Il nor being able to fix in 
any place, or eſtabliſh any conqueſt, he retreated to within his own Confines, 
having lefc the _—_— part and the beſt of his men in the Enemies Country, rout- 
ed and defeared by divers acciden :s. Theſe things then, and many other the like, 
give juſt occaſion oſ wonder, and incite curious wits to fearch out the trueſt cauſes 
of ſuch diverſity of ſucceſſes. ents Roo erence . 058 
Amongſt which, nay, in the primary place, the different means of warfaring in 
thoſe times, and in theſe may come into conſideration, wherein if we comme to more 
particulars, we ſhall meet with the uſe of Forts and Strong Holds, which are be- 
come more frequent in theſe our Ages, then they were in former times, the art 
of building being doubtleſly in grearer perfection with us chen ic was with them. 
There is hardly any State or Country now adaies, wherein there are not many 
Towns and Cities, either aſſiſted by natural ſituation, or elſe by art reduced to 
much ſafety by many inventions found out by modern Profeſſors of Fortificati- 
on, ſo as almoſt every place is ſo. fortified as it is able to hold out with a few men, 
againſt many ; aud he who will in theſe times enter into another mans Country 
with an Army intending to himſetf thereof, muſt firſt win all the Caſtles 
and ſtrong Holds upon the iers 4 for it were ill adviſed to advance forwards 
and leave ſuch places behind them, fince his victuals may be thereby hindred, and 
he may ſeveral waies ſuffer much damage and be greatly diſturbed. Moreover to be 
n aſter of the field, & leave the Cities gra unteduced, would be but to 
labor hard to get poſſeſſion for a few daies,which being founded only upon the For- 
ces of a field- Army, when that ſhould be worſted, all things formerly won, muſt of 
neceſſity fall of themſelves. Hence it is, that ſince much time muſt be ſpent in 
lying before a Fort or Citadel, and that many men are requiſite to cake it, and all 
this often · times in vain, the attempts oſ modern Princes meeting with this difficul - 
ty, ate not ſo ſoon nor fo ſadly compaſt, as they were by the Antients who met 
not with ſuch obſtacles. And how can it be d therefore that many great 
victories ſhould be won, fince they meet with ſo many rubs by means of theſe 
ſtrong Holds? whereof we ſee many clear examples in tie actions, of the afore- 
mentioned Princes. e ee 5 
The Emperor Charls made War ſeveral times with numerous Armies againſt the 
King of France, propounding great "matrers unto himſelf, which proved all but 
vain at laſt, by his having met wich ſirong Cities well/municed, ſuch as required: 
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times proſperous, yes is came ſq late, any, ad 
thereby 3: 35 way ſeen when —_—_ 7 en e n NE! en 1 
Fort of St. him and Ws rn of. France, * X 5 peoky 2h 
nately adyanced, though he reduced it to his own, power, yet, was bent forced 
to come to-agreement with te Enemy ( find el. 1 | 25 
that 3cquifinon } chat he mige fall upon another K 
ſame cauſe, beſe ane} Fuze, who bavin 
with powerful Forces to the Pee eee to the —— igh 
into Spas, promiſing himſe by 4 an 17 | ms 
bats be bidaffoulred at the ; time ochey 1 of Caſars Beminions with 
other Armies: The Dalphin being at the vacy firſt to take Perpignene, a Fort pla- 
ced upon thoſe Prontiers,- he there 2 wich ſo many difficulties, as 
2 tole encounter was ſufficient to keep tale orces from penetrating any 
ther. | 
Sahm being entred with powerful Ar aco Hangarie, intending to paſs 
into 2 waſted ſo much time in 2 che ſtrong Hold of Ja, As it 
proved the ſafety of dat Country; and chiefly of. Nienna; befgrethe h ch he was 
in chat reſpoct th longer a coming, and by A u afforded the. & the 
more time to provide for their own ſecurity, SE K being al it ſelf very re, 
nable, it may be ſaid that ſhe did not onely fave her ſolf, but —— 1 
— al Al- Calis and other Provinces of Germany, were, e — 
ſeveral times ſince. 80 likewiſe i in the Warwhich was ws ade gg 
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the ſo great progreſſes of War hive been made chiefly in the Eaſtern parts, where 
at all times ( petadventure by reaſon of che largeneſs of the Country) the uſe of 
ſtrong Holds hath been lcaft had; fo as nor only Lirxander the Great; and 
Pom ey, both of them more famous then all other Comminders, but ſome of rhe 
Roman Emperors have by their Chieftains' ſubjugated ſpacious Countries in a 
ſnort time: And in later. times, Selywas che Great Turk by the ſame reaſon was 
able totally to ſubjugate the Soldan of C air: Empire; For having had che bettet 
in many Battels, and not meeting with any ſtrong Hold to withſtand him, the 
whole Country which was under that Empire fell as a prey into the power of 
the 1#rks, who were Victors and Maſters of the Field. But ſuch acquiſitions, as 
they are very eaſie to be made, fo are they but ſeldom peacefully poſſeſt; which 
was the cauſe why the Roman Emperors could never ſo govern thoſe furtheſt 
Eaſtern parts, but that either by the Inhabitants themſelves, or by their neighboring 
Kings, rumults were con:inually raiſed :' So as it behoved them to ſubjugate the 
ſame Provinces ſeveral times. But if theſe difficulties of winning Forts and ſtrong 
Holds did retard the courſe of ViRories, certainly they ought not to leſſen the 
praiſe of modern Princes and Commanders; hut when they deſerve it by teir own 
military worth and induſtry, as great diſcipline, cunning, conſtancie, and ſuff.rar ce 
is diſcovered in this ſort of Militia, and as ſuch acquiſitions are more table, and leſs 
ſubje& to the various fortune of War; ſothe fewer actions of theſe men may for 
glory and praiſe be juſtly compared to the many of the others, wherein perhaps 
they would have equali'd them, had it not been for the concurrence of ſuch differing 
accidents and reſpects. 5 _ | al 9 
But if we ſhall continue to examine other parts appertaining to the Militia, we 
ſhall find that the diverſity of effects hath proceeded from the diverſity of other 
things. The invention of Guns is ſo new and fo miraculous a thing, ſo out of the 
nay of al War-Engines which were known and uſed by the Anticats, as it may 
well be bel eved that this mvſt needs have made a'grert alteration in the managing 
of the Militia z and the uſe and invention of Gunpowder is fo increaſed in rheſe 
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whilſt Charls would not give way that his: Army ſhould go from Wefore: che walls 
of Vienna, to go find out the Enemy, not would Solpnanadyanicefirckher ro meet 
him, thou h he had at firſt publickly given on that ho Went from-Cinſtantivople 
to fight with Charls the Emperor before His qm doors. © 80 28 as you ay charly 
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And for what concerns the — — Natidas, 2 he afterwards 
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that cheſe had been gui ded and upheld by 0 experience and worth of great Com- 
manders, their famea would certainly have been leſs, nor would they have focaſily 
have aſſubjected ſo many:Councles, and . w T. victories in ſo 
many 9 . * oy _ F 

Bur beſides e conſiderations, we may perlups wick reaſon we the artis 
and wales which theſe an ent Wartiers made u — — ue * 
the Militia) to make their acqu ſit ions and glory the greater: for he who ſhall con- 

ſider their actions, may therein diſcera lo fn flamed, a deſire of praiſe and glory as 
ic ſeems this was the onely thing which this y ded to thenfelves for reward 
of all their labor and danger, and for the end of all Meir undertakings for the 
have left many noble examples behind tem, not enely of military ver, but e 
cquity,clemenGie,tempetance, and of other glorious vertues which : a 
very much in winning fauor, and affe cm with the people, and likewiſe the love of 
may of thoſe very Prindes who were overcome by them. 

Thus we read of (Alexander, that be confirmed their Kitrzdort to ma- 
ny Indie» Kings whom he overcame, and did mereaſe them to ſome others; 
ana bong gs contemed with Obedience from chem, ind receiving ſueh-things as were 
neceſſar/ for his voyage, he ſcemed rather to aſpire after the glory of 3 
tions, then to reap any 4dvantage by what he had already won: But 'Pompey, not 
like a victorious Chieftain in. War, burracher like a Friend ant Arbirrator, em- 

oſed the differences between thoſe Princes of the Ert, reſtored the anticar 
1 to their Kingdoms, and gave new States to ſuch others as did def rre chem. 
Inſomuch as it was from his Tib: rality that Por nννν was to ackwowledge the 
Kingdom of Boſphsr ws, Antiochw, that of Silaama, Tygrancs; the Kingdom 
armenia, Ariobar7aves, that of Cappadocia, Dini, the lice dt Salma, and d 
onely reduce ſuch Countries into Frovinces, and made them immedia ely fu jet 
io the Scnate and People of Rome, wherein he found uo legitimte Lords and 
M aſters, as it fell out in Syris, Fades and ſome other: Regions: lt was by eam of 
theſe proceedings, that many People and Princes, did voluntarily ſubmit to the 
Empire of Alexander and of the Romans, Wherefore Adria when he way overs 
come by Alexander, admiring his great Continencie and Humanitie, prayed the 
ow that if che fail of char Empire as deſtined, che glory and ſucceſſion of the 
_ dom of Perf might fill upoa Ldlexender, All iſtories are bull Ot ſuch e. 
es of worth — vertue in *chings done by the Raman But now adaies Fin. | 
— 22 0 — — bro 
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ſelves leaving nothing fe not intire to tho conquered,” Whence ittivues that th 
who fcars theſt extreams, deſperately reſolve co do their utmoſt, andhafardiall, w 
ther hangs! ſubmit thernſelves to ay power pan, — hoſe on uche 
ſee theit ul:imare ruine depends y this means, proce mrxcha pack, 
all acquiſmions become more diicul, wh —— & lire of faving a Firngy 
for — ſervice, working a c eff. & to their intentions 'keeps the Con 
fines of gheir-Dominionsmore narrowly bounded, and theis {ffs has 2 
which they ſeem to aſpire fo much at. If then one Princes and Chicfrains will wa 
in the waieꝶ of the Antients, the —— — emenci 
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1 
The Seventh DISCOURSE, -- 


| What the cauſe is why Italy bath enjoyed ſo long Peace and Quiet 
in theſe latter Times. b il © 


E who ſhall call to mind what troubles Ira for a long time hath ſuf- 
fered under, which after the paſſage of Charts the eight, King of France, 
till the Peace made at Bolognis, was for the ſpace of thirty five years 
continually infeſted with bitter Wars, and ſubject to all thoſe greater 
evils which the wickedneſs of man hath found out to his own undoing, 


ha 


ſerve foi rats 3 £1500 Fa a 155 
It is a Propoſition ſufficiently known, and indubitably true, that Sablata cauſa 
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mary gullant Commanders of chat warlike Nation, by che fo man Wits 
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ee. from that e ee 21 ich brought . no other ae 10 the 
mW AOrKe:: 428 Vii 8 
2 Bur letus makes lie Fur ther enquiry. The 0 S 428 ir may ja Ide 
rermed, ſo pernicious War to all Iraly, made by the League of q many Cid 
Princes, ho bad all conſpired the iuine of the Commonwealth 9! Now 120 er 
did it ariſe but from theſe two wicked ſæeds, Fear and Ambition | 
apprebended the greatneſy.of the Republick. which was Fs mach e 
the proſperous ſucceſs in Mat x herein the was aſſociated by ti e French, whe by 
ſhe was become very formidable, eſpecially to the Princes o Hay e ey, 
all deſiied her abaſement for their own ſecurity... Nor was the E perßt Maxin tl pg 
totally ſree from this fear, who had, learnt by late experience how. powerfi Ut be 
Forces of the Commonwealth were grou n. which had b berelt him af ſume owns 
belonging to him. But Ladeuict King of Frence (the thirſſ Aft Empire being 
always ur quenchable) growing ſtill more deſirois. to pollcls the whole State 1 
DM ilan, whereof he had already gotten the greateſt part, and tepenting h'mlel 
that the Cities of Cremona and dad u ere fallen to the Yenetzans, was eg! 4 
on by this (pur of Ambition to. join in conſpiracie. Nich the other Prince a 
gainſt the Commonwealth, which had Þ lately and o many e ways de ſ Y 
lo very well at his hands. After theſe eniued many.long Was, t pugb notege 
grievous, which had many varic u and uneertain c vents, and whit were fomen 1 
and — d by theſe ſeeds of 9 ſor, d and ar V4 N 7 
and powe of the Emperor-Charls the Filt was incr confican' 10 
the — apprehended that het State in Tema firms wonld no dno eb thy 955 
theieof be very ſafe: * willingl took up Ar | 0 | papied by 
French, to ſecure herſelf from the danger e conceived {he lay.ug 
the continual neighbor hood of a greater and mare powe:ful neighbor, 
particular Prince of that State, who: might be 7 | "Miles. * 
France deſired likewiſe to ſee the Emperor bereft ft of th State, þ 
reſpects 3: to wit, becauſe his ambition Lhe ſuch ud never. ful 
way ta the fortune of Churli the Em and to le iP 
bim, eſpepfally in :aly;. where his Pr — the King 
wich 50 leſs fervencie, though with worſe luccels, R 
enpence, and with the Joſs of ſo mange, 9 
teries. 4} 239701 200 bed 0 
1217 his was the 3 wh” ch the boughs or {props Xould nat 
but that pne War ſocn ſucceeded andthers, whe. WIA lea: 
2 N 8 regs, d 5-Pegp.c cuin d, 
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the ir on baſineſſes, or ont of a deſire to Wjoy what appertaincd to others. 
were ireed from fear not onely by the friendſnip ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, and ratified 
by the other Potentates of Italy, but much more by their om power and great - 
ne, and th k1owledge that to intrench upon one, might eaſily move all the reſt; 
an f afford occaſi n of bringing torein Forces into Itah, whereby to diſturb their 
owa ſetled poſleſſion of ſo large and nobe a ſhate thereof, kept thim from dream. 
ing upon the poſſeſſing of other mens eſtates. So like wiſe the Common ealth of 
Venice was at this time in ſuch a condition, as being only to covet peace, the might 
hope to injoy it ſafely, becauſe ſhe was neither ſo great nor powerful. as to hope af. 
tet new acquiſitions, being counterpoiſed by greater Forces in /raly, who upon 
the leaſt diſcovery in her of taking up Arms, would oppoſe her, and not ſuffer her to 
increaſe,to th:it prejudice;neither was ſhe yet ſo weak,as ſh: might dread being eaſily 
oppreſt by others, ſo as to ſecure herſelf from ſuch a danger, ſhe might be conſttain- 
ed to think upon novelties, or to procure new friends. The Church Tertitories, 
being ſecured no leſs by the reverence due to religion, then by force of Arms, re- 
mained (afe and quiet; nor had the Popes any reaſom eit her to tear their own if. 
fairs, nor yet to deſire a greater temporal eſtate; for having recovered many Gi- 
ties which the Chu ch had formerly loſt, diſcords being ceaſed, and the facti- 
on wherew.th ſhe had been troubled be ng almoſt extinguiſhed , and the au- 
thority of the Barons of Rome being madetated, that holy See was in a condi 
tion of as great dignitie and ſafety, as ſhe had been ar any time before; and Duke 
ceſas de Medici, Duke of Florence being allied to the favor and friend ſhip of 4 
potent Prince, wherein he was very fortunate, was ſafe enogb; and being like- 
wiſe a hew Prince in 7#ſcany, he was to think, as he wiſely did, rather ow to ſetle 
himſclf well in his noble Dominon, then to dream of becoming the Au:hor of new 
Wars, and of increafing bis Skate. 11 5 919 
Hence it as that the Forces of theſe greater Potentstes being ballanted and theĩt 
thoughts tempered, all occaſions of making any gitar change'ob a ation of 
States in her WAs taken 1 — — in the former Ages, throng" the 
commotions of the very Princes of 7H As for ſuct dungers as miglit hippen 
from abroad, Italy" was n this time ſecured by various accidents. ' If + (hall 
ficſt conſider the Emp re, from whence her greateſt troubles had offen e mies 
come, thoſe Emperors knew vcty well, by what had ſucceeded to CG in (he 
Imperial dignity, that they had not Forces ſufficient, wherewith to bet ike the n- 
ſelyes to forein enterpriſes 8 ee particular intereſt or ambition, wirliout the 
help of Germasy, which was bur little inclined to increaſetheir power and author 


e ine 
ty. But ( though the madetare m nde of 'thoſe Princes, vehich was alwaies in- 
cliged to ade ind a be greatly ptaiſed y te eminent danger their 
States lay in by teaſon of the 


e Turks Forces, wa above u other things able to keep 
them fromm thinking of moleſfing other mens States; which Turks, being: fo near 
and ſo powerful neighbors, have kepe theft bufied anch moleſted, und lu 2 com 
den of rhinking racher deore ao ee erer do kart heir for. 
tuge by new acquiſi ions, not onely when they were fotced to taue up Arms for 
the detence of Hingary and Autria, but even in time of peace, and greateſt uri. 
ty. The French 1 muſt confeſs have been mote intent to trouble the peace of rely; 


oo which they had a long time ſet theit minds, out of u deſſre to ge ame f | 6 


powerful 


there. But though the Forces of that fAlontiſhing and 4 
very formidable before tfleſe Civil Diſcords, yet experignce hath ſheweditharitheir 
attempts, whe ce ber Jad none to receive and te uphold them in rο, havie 
cauſ-d more dread then damage: for tbeir Armies being to be fornidhed 'with-afl 
necefſaries from 4 far off, they have betn overcome By wender Fomes unter 
times by th:ir own wants. efore becauſe in theſe Mer times; | whies th y paſt 
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of Parma and PiacenJs , out of bs the Emperor would have driven them: 
Thus was the Prince of Salerno liſtned unto, who by his roy, and the inſurreQi- 
iti 
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t oy ſiege, and effect his own deſires (for as hath been 
promiſc it ſelf long ſafery whete no ſuccour is ready at hand, _  _-._ = Wh 
But let us come a little een tad let us ſuppoſe that theſe ſtrong 
Holds may be brought to ſuch a condition as they may be aſſuredly able to rel 
any open force which ſhall come againſt them, and not be deceived in that their, 
beleef, as often times they ate; How can they ſecure themſelves from treacherie, 
and from ſuch dangers as they may be ſabjeX uaro by the negligence of Soldiers, or 
falſehood of the Commanders that have the cuſtodle thereof? in which caſe the 
Princes danger is ſo much the greater, and more irrepatable,for that his Enemy is in 
the Dominion, in a well munited ſear, from whence he cannot hope to drive him, 
without much labor and difficulrie. But ĩa greater Cities wherein are a multitude 
of p:ople, and where theſe cautions and ſuſpitions are not to be found, others no 
whit inferior to theſe do ariſe; for ſuch quantities of victuals is requiſite to feed 
the many men that are therein inc loſed, as no Prince is able to provide for ſo, as may 
ſerve them for a long time; and if this fail, to what end ſerves Walls, Weapons, 
or Soldiers? To this may be added that tlie ſafety of ſuch ſtrong Holds, does 
in a great part depend upon the pleaſure of the people, who being of themſelves 
naturally fickle, do often favor forein Princæs our of voy ſlight reaſons, and ſome- 
times out of a meer defire of noveltie; and plot by ſedition, and by open force 
2gainſt che preſent State, and deliver themſelves, "ad the, City in:o another mans 
ower : And though they may afterwards repeat themſelves of theit folly, they 
now not how to mend it, when a powerful Ariny is within the Ciry Walls; nor 
can this be done by him who defends the Stare, becauſe he cannot keep ſo many 
Forces together as are able to defend ſeveral places at once, and becauſe loving 
his Subjects, as a legitimate Prince oughit to do, he is loath to deſtroy a City 
of his own though whole Armies be therein. vg | 
But it the State be open aid not peftred with Fortifications, though ic may the 
more eaſily be loſt by ſudden affaulrs, or by ill affected Subjects, ir will be the more 
eaſily regained, and as ſoon as the Prince who is deprived thereof, ſhall have moans 
to rallie his Forces which by misforcnne may have been bearen, he ſoon makes 
head again, and recovers wat he had loſt, the Enemy not having 20y lafe hold 
wherein to abide, And of this there are many apparent examples. If the Com- 
mon wealth of Venice, in the times of her greateſt calamitie, had had her State in Terra 
firma ſo well provided of ſtrong Holds, as now it is, ſhe might not peradventure 
have run ſo great a misfortune, ſhe had not ſo ſoon loſt ſo many and ſo noble Ci: 
ries as ſhe did ; but ir may be alleadged on the contrary, that if in that evil Criſis 
of affairs wherein ſhe was brought to ſuch adverſity, ſhe had had ſo many impor- 
tant Forts as now ſne hath, and that they had faln into the power of che Enemy, ſhe 
xould not certainly have fo ſoon recovered her loſſes, and reſtored herſelf into 
her priſtine power and greatueſs as ſhe did- We likewiſe ſee the State of i- 
lan, which fell ſo often into the power of the French, ir ſtaid not long under their 
Dominio ;, ſor not finding any ſtrong and Royal Forts, wherein they could make 
any ſafe abode, nor having time to erect 25 by reaſon of their continuil Wars, or 
for want of monies, the defenders of that State did one times prevail; and eve 
accident, eicher of the change of the peoples minds, 75 Enemies increal* 
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of Forces, were ſufficient to drive them cut: Which would not have happened if 
they had but once been Maſters of any ſtrong Holds, from whence they could not 
have been expeN'd, without a long and hard ſiẽge. Gardottbatdo D. of ti is a 3 | 
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but of ſmall. Terricories, but very wiſe, and well experienced in War, moved” © 1 


by theſe reſpectz, after he had recovered his State which was formerly taken from 
him by Duke Yalentine ,* he reſolved to flight all the ſtrong Holds that were 
there, knowing that they could not at firſt preſerve his State unto him, and 
when hee ſhould loſe it, they would make the difficultie of regaining it the 


greater, Gr * 5 . 4 
When cht che 15 King of France, going to win the Kingdom of Naples 
paſt through Iaſcauy, the Forts which the Flerentiues had built for their own ſe- 


curitie, were the very things whereby they were moſt indamaged, and theſe falling 
into the power of the French, whoſe Forces they yer go they were not ableto 
wichſtand, they put the Flarentiues to vaſt expence, and made them undergo great 
ſlavery, out of a deſire of recovering them. - Whereas if that State had lain open, 
the King, who ws boned aan other enterpriſes, paſſing forward, would no waies 
have troubled the affairs of that Commonwealth. The like, and almoſt our of 
the like reſpect, did afterward befall Duke Coma, when the Emperor Charls the 
Fifth would keep ſome Caſtles belonging to that State in his own power, which 
ſhould otherwiſe have been leſt free to Cofiwo, and which was the occaſion of 
that laying, co fart [ons i ceppi della Toſcana, That ſtrong Holds are the 
fetters of Toſ aß. = | 
Theſe are the greateſt miſchiefs which ſtrong Holds uſe to bring wich them; 
but there are others not altogether ſo grievous, but mare certain and irreparable. 
For who can deny but that the exceſſive charge which Princes are at, not onely in 
building Fortreſſes, but more in muniting, and guarding. them dorh ſufficiently 
exhauſt the publick Exchequer, and acceſhitare the disburſing of fuch moneys in 
times of peace as ought to be kept for the more urgent occaſions of War. And cer- 
tainly he who could ſec what vaſt ſums the Commonwealth of Venice hath ſpent for 
ſome late years paſt in making and muniting ſo many Forts both by Sea and Land, 
would be very much aſtoniſhed, and would confeſs that ſo great a mals of treaſure 
+ would ;bej ſufficient to provide for any War how great ſoever, and to withſtand 
' for a good while any potent Enemy. It may, ture likewiſe be ſ id, and 
not untruly, that whilſt a Prince repoſes much confidence in being able co maintain 
his State by means of theſe ſtrong Holds, and by the aſſiſtance of a few Soldiers, 
he is not ſo careful as he ought to be of other things which belong to the Militia, 
which are nogwithſtanding real and ſecure foundations of a State. The Lacedemo- 
»i4xs would not therefore ſuffer their Cities to be begirt with a wall, becauſe they 


joan 46 that by the thoughts of wo 1 — ae ai more 
careleſs and negligeat in managing their Arms, by ſole means w | pong 
that the Forces an Enes e ought to be kept afar off. W hich char 
wiſe man wonld. likewiſe infer who ſaid, That the walls, which ought to ſecure a 
City ſhould be made of iron not of ſtone. And a Spartan being demanded by an 
«Athenien, what he thought of the walls of Arhexs 2 anſwered, That he thoughe 
they were very handſome for a City which was to be inhabited by women; 
inferring, that it is not neceſſarie, nor honorable, for able, valianc men, to ſecure 
themſelves from their Enemies by fuch means. It is likewiſeuſually ſeen, chat a 
Prince, whothinks he ſhall be able to curb his Subjects, ro govern then an rule 
them as he pleaſeth by means of Bulwarks and Caſtles, and that therefore he needs 
not the love of his Subjects, is much lefs inindful of thoſe things which become 3 
good Prince, and which purchaſe affect on. Vet we are taught by many evident 
examples that the peoples love or hatred is that which doth moſt preſerve unto him, 
or bereave him of his State, and makes them more ready or backward to render 
him obedient; as is of late ſeen in Flanders; which ſo many Fortreſſes, and Ar- 
mies hath not in ſo long a time been able * to the devotion of its ligicimate 
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Princes danger is ſo much the greater, and more irreparable, for that his Enemy is in 
the Dominion, in a well munited ſear, from whence he cannot hope to drive him, 
without much labor and difficultie. But ia greater Cities wherein are a multitude 
of p:ople, and where theſe eautions and ſuſpitions are not to be found, others no 
whit inferior to theſe do ariſe; for ſuch quantities of victuals is requiſice to feed 
the many men that are therein incloſed, as no Prince is able to provide for ſo, as may 
ſerve them for a long time; and if this fail, to what end ſerves Walls, Weapons, 
or Soldiers? To this may be added that thie ſafety of ſuch ſtrong Holds, does 
in a great part depend upon the pleaſure of the people, who being of themſelves 
naturally ficklc, do often favor forein Princes our of very ſlight reaſons, and ſome- 
times out of a meer defire of noveltie; and plot by ſedition, and by open force 
againſt the preſent State, and deliverthemiſclves, "agd the City in:o another mans 
o wer: And though they may afterwards repent themſelves of their folly, they 
now not how to mend ĩit, when a powerful Army is within the City Walls; nor 
can this be done by him who defends the St ite, becauſe he cannot keep ſo many 
Forces together as are able to defend ſeveral places at once, and becauſe loving 
his Subjects, as a legitimate Prince ought to do, he is loath to deſtroy a City 

of his own though whole Armies be therein. 5 5 | 
But it the State be open afrd not peſtred with Fortifications, though ic may the 
more eaſily be loſt by ſudden affaulrs, or by ill affected Subjects, it will be the more 
eaſily regained, and as ſoon as the Prince whois deprived thereof, ſhall have moans 
to rallie his Forces which by 'misforcuane may have been beaten, he ſoon makes 
bead again, and recovers whit he had loſt, the Enemy not having any fate hold 
wherein to abide, And of this there are mam ue. Examples. If the Com- 
eſt calamitie, had had her State in Terra 
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by theſe reſpects, after he had recovered his State which was formerly taken from f 
bim by Duke Valentise, he reſolved to flight all the ſtrong Holds that were 
there, knowing that they could not at firſt preſerve his State unto him, and 
when hee ſhould loſe it; they would make the difficultie of regaining it the 
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Piinc-. And it may Ry be obſcrved, that ſach Governments as have liſted 
longeſt, have been preſerved, not by the advantage of ſtrong Holds, whereof 
ſome have not had any, but by vertue of a+ good Militia, and of the Subjects 
love. | | 
The Romans were accuſtomed, when they had won any new Country, to ſend 
new Inhabitants thit her, who being placed either in the antient Cities, or in others 
built by themſelves, they called Roman Colonies; and'by theſe mens valor, as 
People devoted and obliged to the Senate and People of Rome, out of remembrance 
of their deſert, and in gratitude for the good which they had received, they eaſily 
kept the new Subjects in loyalty to the Commowealth, and the Countries which 
they had won by their Arms, in obedience. The which, being moved thereunto by 
the ſame reſpects, the Venetians did likewiſe in Candia, ſending many of their own 
Gentlemen thithcr to make Colonies, and to defend and maintain that Iſland. But 
the Turks, in a very violent manner, but anſwerable to the cuſtom of their Govern- 
ment, do almoſt totally deſtroy the antient Inhabitants of their new-gotten 
Cyunrries, chiefly the richeſt and the moſt noble, ſtom whom they take their 
Lnds and poſſeſſions, and give the revenues thercof to be made uſe of by the 
Sold ery, making Timari thereof (as they term it) which are Pays or Revenues 
aſſign: d over to the Soldiers, upon condition that they are to maintain a certain 
number of Horſe, by which means they keep a great number ot Warriors continually 
on foot, who ſe. ving for Garriſons for the ſafety of the new acquired Country, ate 
notwithſtandirg always ready to ſerve in any other place, and upon all occaſions as 
they ſhall be commanded, to che greater benefit and ſafety of the State, thin Forts 
and ſtrong Hold can do to thoſe other Nations which make moſt uſe of them. But 
other Princes, who have had greater abundance of Territories, if you will reſpect 
their Inhabitants, did uſe to leave great ſtore of Land upon their Confines deſert 
and unmanured, as at theſe times the Perſians did upon their Confines towards the 
Twrks, to render it more difficult for a numerous Army to paſs through them to 
their prejudice, oꝛ in Caſe they do, to make any long abode there: which hath often 
been of great uſe to them, as hath been ſeen, when very mighty Armies have been 
led on by th: Ot;oman Emperors againſt the Perſians, they have moſt commonly 
been waſted and deſtroyed by their own ſufferings and wants. * 
From theſe things it appears it may be infcrr'd, that there are ocher Arts and 
ways which may much better do that for which Fortifications were fiſt found 
out, and for uh ch they are now a- daies ſo much uſed, eſpecially amongſt 
Chr. ſtian Princes. And yet if we will f:ce about, ſome other, and thoſe no con- 
remptible arguments will be found, which will plead for the very great advantage 
which Princes and States receive from Fortifications. It is moſt aſſuredly certain, 
that to ſi cure a mans ſelf by all means poſſible from offence, is a precept not only 
taught by Reaſon, but dictated by Nature, which, as it were by ſome occult and 
miraculous coun'el, hath pleaſed to divide thoſe Nations by a long ſeries of high 
row Ting Mounrains, and to ſecure them from the injuries which che diverſity of 
Climate hath produced in their ſeveral affections and cuſtoms, and conſequently 
a certa.n natural enmity z and hath likewiſe provided in all parts more eminent ſeats 
amongſt Mountains, and more incloſed ones amidſt Vallies, wherein the Inhabi- 
rants may preſerve themſelves ſafe from the force and violence, which the ſtron 
uſe to exerciſe upon the weaker. So as Fortification may be ſaid to be an Art which 
doth imirate and help Nature, becauſe her operations are like thoſe of t e others, 
and do ſometimes reduce the workmanſhip of Nature to more perfection and ule, 
And though this be not grounded upon fo certain principles as thoſe of the Sciences, 
2 ſhe govera herſelf by 2 kind of Reaſon in ſuch things wherein ſhe's 
veried. | „ 
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And thus much may ſerve to prove that ſhe deſerves the name of Art; neithet 
ought ſhe to be ever a whit undervalued, becauſe new things and new rules are daily 
found out by the induſtrie of cho{e that ſtudy her, ſince it is proper to natural and 
etcrnal things to keep themſelves always in ſuch a condition, as that they ſuffer not 
any alteration, But ſay what thing it is, which of all humane operations, wherein 
ſuch certainty ang conſtancie is to be found? No man will notwithſtanding ſay 
that men are to/live idly, or aan b:take themſelves to Contemplation, and 
deſpiſe ſo many Arts, which are the ornaments of Civil life, becauſe we cannot 
proceed therein by way of demonſtration to one only and certain truth. Nor can 
it be ſaid that this Art of Fortification is of late invention, for it is very antient, and 
hath been known almoſt in all Ages, and by all Nations, but ſometimes in leſſcr, 
ſometimes in greater perfection, according to a certain variety and viciſſitude which 
Time caullth as well in Arts, as in all other things. The Antients had their Forts, 
and Engines of War to take them, which by a general name they called Torwents : 
Amongſt other Engines which ſerved co batter down Forts, the Rams were much 
known and uſed; and we find mention made of many other forts of Inſtruments 
belonging to the offence and defence of. Cities; and of theſe ſome ſo miraculous, 
as their force may be ſaid to cauſe no leſs wonder, then do our Guns now +-daies, 
To chis purpoſe we read; that when Scipio would vanquiſh a certain City in Spain, 
the Defenders thereof threw certain Irons over the walls, fo artificially ordered, as 
they therewith drew up ſuch of the Enemies Soldiers as came neer the walls, to the 
top thereof. And it is related of that famous Archimedes, that he invented an 
ine which was uſed. in defence of his Country Syracuſa, by which an armed 
Gally might be raiſed by force out of the water, and drawn up on the Town-walls, 
How can it be then ſuid, that ſuch. Art of Fabricking was unknown to the Antients, 
if they uſed ſuch ſtudy and induſtry in defending and in oppugning Forts? Nay, 
many of their moſt cry'd up Commanders have been talks particularly for this; 
and the Romans, who were very excellent at all things Wage the Militia, were 
very good at this alſo, and did thereby preſerve their State, which they had almoſt 
loſt by fighting For Hannibal in his proſperous courſe of victory, was forced to 
keep fo long, and ſpend ſo much time before ſome ſmall, but ſtrong and well- 
walled Caſtles, and Colonies of the Romans, as the ſafety of the City of Ame 
was in a great part attributed thereunto. | 
But to ſpeak no more-of theſe antient proceedings, do we not ſee that many 
Forts and Caſtl.s have been built in not many Ages ago in many places, and chief 
in 1taly? Which though the uſe of Cannon renders now of no uſe, yet compare 
ſuch Fortreſſes with the manner of warfaring in thoſe days, and they may be held 
almoſt equal to ours, or at leaſt rhey ſhew that men did ſtudy as much then to 
ſecure theniſe. ves from being injured by the Enemy, and the better to maintain 
their States and Territories by that art, as they do now. The ſo many Sieges and 
beleaguering of Cities, whereof mention is made in all Ages, do cleerly prove 
that the uſe of Fortification is of very antient uſe; add hach been continued in all 
Ages, though it be now reduced to much greater perfection. Now if we ſhall 
corfider whit advantage is made by Fortifications, we ſhall find them to be many, 
and of great importance: For it is ſufficiently manifeſt, that a Country where 
are no ſtrong Holds, isalwaies-in apparent danger, and left almoſt at the diſcterion 
of the Enemy; who whilſt they may ſafely at unawares enter thereinto, not meet. 
ing wich any obſtacle; have it alwaies in their power, if not to prejudice the min 
aftairs of that State, at leaſt to vex 8 fire and rapine, of whoſe ſafcix 
and preſervation the Prince ought alwais to be Gareful. „ 
We may find fad example of this by the late and well known paſſages of the 
Country of Friuli inthe late Wars which the Stute of Venice had in Terrs s;, 
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(174) | 
being totally deſtitute of ſtrong Holds, it became a prey to whoſoever. would al. 
ſault it; — as it was not onely ruined and deſtroyd by regular Armies, but by 
ſuch as paſſed tumultuouſly ovet the mount ins ʒithe Inhabitants thereof being only 
ſo long ſecure, as the Venetian Army was permitted to remain amongſt thoſe Con- 
fines; but as ſoon as being ſummoned from thence, upon other occaſions, it be- 
hoved to be gone from thence, the Enemies returned again to freſh and ſecure de- 
predations; which will likewiſe befal any Region which is not defended, and main- 
rained by Fortreſſes. And where the members of a State are fat aſunder, if it 
muſt be defended onely by the Soldiers ſword, many Armies will ſcarcely be able 
to ſecure it; whereas by means of ſtrong Holds, the ſame people vrho are able to 
defend them, will likewiſe ſeryein a great part to preſerve the Country; as well 
becauſe many of the Inhabitants may there finde ſafe refuge, as likewiſe for that is 
no good advice nor uſually imbraced by good Commanders to advance forward, 
and to leave the Forts of the Enemy placed in fitting parts upon the Frontiers be- 
binde them, the State is preſerved from —_ dangers. | As on the contrary, the 
State wherein there are no ſtrong Holds , -thongh it be provided of à good 
and valiant Milicia, yet muſt it de pend upon the various chance of Var, and 
hazard all upon the uncertain event of Battel; and if any thing of misfortune be- 
fil, the whole Country is left to the diſcretion of the Enemy, and the Armies 
not having any ſafe place whereunto to retreat are totally defeated by one rout; 
as it happened in the laſt Age in the Soldan of Cairos moſt famoſt Empire, which 
Soldan being overcome in ſeveral Battels by Selymus Ottoman, and wanting time to 
rally his Army, and ſtrong Holds wbereunto ti have tefpge, did in a ſhort time 
loſe his whole Kingdom and the Empire of the Aammalucchi was overthrown; 
which was before very famous for military diſcipline, and eſteemed very ſecure, 
by repoſing its ſafety in the valor of ſtrong and able men. 

To this may be added, That ſtrong Holds do not onely ſecure States from theſe 
u moſt hazards of adverſe Fortune, but make very much for the keepiny it away, 
and often- times they reap the intention of true ſecutitie, without any hazard; for 
when he who intends to aſſault a State, ſhall conſider that his attempts are likely 
to prove tedious and difficult , and that it is doubtful whether he ſhall be therein 
victorious or no, he does not ſocafily fall upon the buſineſs; but when the War 
is once begun Fortreſſes do aſſuredly ſufficiently keep from comming to join Battch 
for the aſſailant will not eaſily hazard himfelf upon the danger of a 33 Field; 
eee. ſees he _ _ atr d the chief fruits of —.— { .. = we get 
ting of ſome City or place of importance) by ſtrong Holds : alſo he who 
is — the Tate bb ſees his affairs 927505 poſtare by the means of ſtrong 
Holds, the more he endeavors to prolong the time, tothe end that he may defeat 
him by his own incommodities, without much uſe of weapons: Whence i: is that 
in theſe times, wherein the perfection of fortifying is much increaſed, field Bat- 
'tels are ſeldom fought ; for to fight makes nor for the advantage of either of the 
parties out of the above {aid conſiderations; Since the wit and induſtry of the 
Commanders ems to prevail over Fortifications and do in a great part take thut 
uncertainty from War which uſerh to be found rherem. In the condition of the 
preſent aff. irs and times, it is alſo ſeen that as much rime is ſpent in the taking of 
one onely Fort, asin former Ages, and when another manner of Militia was in 
uſe, was ſpent in taking in whole Provinces. Which peradventure is likewiſe the 
cauſe why the Princes of theſe later Ages, though ſome of them have been very 
powerful and valiant, have not made any great in all the Wars which 
they have made: Wherefore it ſcems it may be affirmed that Fortiſication is a 
way noble and excellent Art, becauſe it * compaſs the ultimate and true 
end which ought to be the am of War in à well regulated State, to wit, peace and 
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What is then to be reſolved upon in this diverfitic of allegations ? It is a true 

and general rule, that all things catinor ſuit with all tHings,nor ought we in the actions 
belonging to civil life fo ſeek for that which is ſimply, add of it ſelf g6od, for ic would 
be in vain to do ſo ? divers things prove uſeful to divets ends, and rodivers perſons, 
and they onghr to i rr moron pe rs the condition of times, quality of cuſtoms, 
and to other particular accidents. Therefore the ſame manner-of proceeding in 
the Government, and preſervation of their States becomes not ſeveral Princes, bu 
ſeveral wales. Such Princes as have large Bominions, and powerful Forces may 
ſecurely repoſe their ſafety in their Militia, and Soldieryy they have no great need of 
Caſtles or ſtrong Holds; and if they will have any, it may ſuffice them to have 
them placed upon their urmoſt Confines, to ſecute their Country from ſudden in- 
cutſions, and for the opportunitie and ſecuritie of ſuch Gariſons as ſuch Princes uſe 
to keep in their provinces, which are furtheſt remote, and at a great diſtance from 
their Imperial State; as the Roman Emperors did in former times, and as the 01. 
toman' Lords do now, who truſting in their own power, do endeavor much more 
the taking of Forts which do appertain to other men, then the making of new 
ones themſelves, which they ſtand not ſo much in need of, for that their great- 
neſs keeps them free from be ing injured by others. But leſſer Princes ought to 
govern ee ee rule, and ſtand more in need of ſtrong Holds; ſor 
nor having any large Territories, nor much money to keep a great many Soldiers 
continualſy in pay, what they cannot do by force or reputation, they do by the 
advantage of Fortifications; for they keep what belongs unte them ſo well guar« 
ded by a few Soldiers, as ſometimes the Fotces of any whatſoever powerful 
Prince ate not able to pluck them out of rhieir neſt, nor yet to bereave them of 
any part of their State: Wher. of we have had many examples in theſe later times. 
and amongſt the reſt, the defence of (Malta is very remarkable, which being aſ- 
ſaulted by the Forces of ſo great a Prince as was Solyman, the few Knights of 
Malta were ſo able to defend it, as the Turks were forced not without ſome ſhame, and 
much to their prejudice, to quit it, after having ſpent much time, and loſt many 
men before that Fort. ah BLOW 0 | 

And che Turks having learned by the experience of others, the good of ſtro 
Holds begin now to have a better eſteem of them, then formerly chey have had; 
eſpecially in places furcheſt off from the Seat of the Empire, where all things 
neceſſaie cannot be provided for, but in a long time, and with mich inconveniencie. 
They have to this purpoſe built many Forts in the parts which they have lately gor- 

ten in Perſia; and have therein done very wiſely; for whereas the former 0ttomen 
| Emperors, reaped no good by their enrerpriſcs upon Pefis, but as ſoon 2s their 
Armies were withdrawn;rhe Country which they had over · run, but not gotten, re- 
turned to the obedience of its former Lords, now, by degrees from time to time, 
they have by —_ ag 8 7 —— —— pe _ — ſuch places as 
they have once taken, as the Perſiam, being a people Fetle verſt in the expugning of 
ſtrong Holds, have but ſmall hopes of ever Ervin them out from ſach ſpacious 

errnories, firſt gotten by force of Arms, and -afterwards by ſuch means main- 
tained by them, & by a ſife poſſeſſion ſecured — — So as the uſe of Fortreſſes 
are ſome time according as place and &ccaſion ſhall ſerve of no ſmal ſervice, not om. 
hy to pei tie Princes, but even to the gresteſt- But as for ehe number of theſe 
ſtrong Holds, for the time, form, and otfier accident, which oaggur to be obſeryed 
in the building of them, no ſuch cert i rule ean be given as c ſerve all men ut 
all times. Only this may be faid, that a wiſe Prince og to conſider herein, not om 
ly what he deſigus to do, but what his Eſtate, and hat his Fortes are; othe 
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reaſon of too great and inconliderate expencę in time of Peace in maintaining them, 
he muſt of himſelf conſume; then that will proye true which hath formerly been 
conſidered, that a Prince of no great fortune, not being able to niſe or furaiſh 
ſo many Fortreſſes with things . nor to draw forth the body of a well- 
<diufted Army into the field, in greateſt danger of War. will find he bath not ſe 
but increaſed his own dangers, and hath put the total af his affairs ip great diforder 
and confuſion» in of . 
Fortreſſes then, as all other things in a well ordered Government, ought to be 
diſpoſed of with good judgment, and a well regulated temper z ſo as their nui 
and greatneſs may be proportionable to the condition of the State, and ofthe Prince 
his Forces: They muſt not be placed idly in all places, but ouly upon the Frontiers, 
and in places fit for that purpoſe z and ſo as the natural ſituation of the lace may 
aſſiſt Art as much as may be, and be allo thereby aſſiſted z for ſuch Fortreſſes may be 
maintained in greater ſecurity, and with fewer Soldiers. But above all things, all 
poſſible care mult be bad, that in time of greateſt need they may be ſaccor'd , for 
no Fort can hold out long againſt a great force, unleſs it be ſupplied by new Garri- 
ſons, Munitions, and with all ocher neceſſaxies, It is alſo way advantagious for 
Fortreſſes, that there be good ſtare of good Earth or Mould within them, whereby 
they may ſeveral ways accommodate themſelves for defence, according as the ap- 
proaches to take them are made; and alſo to have ready opportunity to uſe the be- 
nefit of many retreats, and to gain time, whichis the proper and greateſt conveni- 
encie for Fortreſſes. So as if fitting proviſions and reſpects be had, Fortreſſes ſo 
built will prove advantagious for a Prince or State, not only in the opinion of Soldi- 
ers, but even of Stateſmen, But when they are made without judgment or art, it is 
not the ſault of the Work, but ot him wbo knows not bow. touſe it, if ſuch good 
effects do not enſue thereypoo as are deſired : Which happens not only in ſtrong 
Holds, but in alt other things, which being ill uſed, loſe their efſicacie. Thus then 
thoſe arguments are _ anſwered by theſe diſtinctions, and by what hath been 
alleadged in the behalf of ſtrong Holds, which might at firſt occaſion any doubt: 
For the Art of Fortification ought not to be deſpiſed, becauſe it hath not alwaies 
been the ſame; rather it ought to be ſo much the more eſteemed, becauſe we ſec it 
grows every day to greazer perfection by new inventions, and by experiences. 
Thus it fares alſo wich the Art of building of Ships and Houſes, with that of Sculp- 
ture, Phy ſick, Painting, and of all other excellent Diſciplines, which ( Experience 
being the beſt Introductreſt) did not arrive at ſuch excellencie and eſtimation ſud- 
denly, but in proceſs of time. 15 . OH Fn NS 
And notwi hſtanding, this Art of Fortification bath n this our Age gotten ſome 
more ſetled Rules, and (as a man may ſay) more certain Principles, ſince the uſe of 
Batteries and of other manger of Arcaques introduced by modern meo, whereby 
ſhe do:h govern herſelf in the whole, and in every one of ber particular members, 
in ſorm, diſtance, proportiom of parts, and in other things, which are alwaies the 
ſame, where the ſear will permit i, Variety of noble Wits haye added fo much of 
ornament and of perfection of late to this noble Profeſſion, as all doubts which may 
be put whether there be a true Art thereof, or no, are cvidently cleeted: And 
though ſometimes ſhe may vary by reaſpa of the diverſity 7. ſuuations, or by any 
other accidents which cannot be compriſed within one and the ſame Rule, this 
ought not to detract from the dignity of the Artificers thereof, then it doth from 
the Polititian ( who certainly is the chiefeſt Architecor in all our Civil Ee 
to proceed by probable arguments, and oftentimes alter his advice, that he may fic 
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Forces as they related to his, ot if he would make uſe of other mens aſſiſtance lie 
muſt depend upon them. And for what concerts the ſtrong Holds of Tuſcan, it 
may be laid in the firſt place, that it was the imprudencie of Platro de Medici nat 
the Caſtles which did trouble and diſorder the Florentines :* And ſecondly, ir 
may be Duke Coſimv would not ſo eaſily have gotten Ceſar to have conkrmed bini 
in the poſſeſſion of thas State had i it not been that he might thereby ſecure himſelf of 
his faith in that Bew J ominion; But the accidents which may occur are ſo many, as 
it is impoſſible to comptehend every particular ander one and the Game rule. And is 
it not a yain thi g to affirm, chat ſtrong Holds: t not to be, made uſe of, becauſe 
if it ſo fall out as the State which wants them be loſt, it may be the more eaſily re- 
covered? For that is no more then to expoſe a mans (elf eee mangch, out of 
hopey that when be is hurt be gay find a cure. And what Prince can affure himſels 
that though he hath been gegligent in muniting his State with Forts, his Enemy 
when he ſhall have made hinafelf Maſter of his State, will not fortifie ſuch ſeats as bs 
. ſhall find commodious ſot his ſaſety. 7 
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I The Ninth DISCOURSE, 


Whahber the Opinion of Pope Leo the Temb were good or 20, and 
of driving ſorein Nations our of A 2 the 


bis counſel fafe; 
help of other Tranfalpive Forces, 


for the ſpace of Thirty years, when in he time of 
Teach, Wee and of enjoying ſome better 
condition, after her ſo many and ſo grievous vexations and ruines, which had 
called — unhappy „ the former calamities which ſhe had 
undergone by the invaſion of the Northern Armies. But the wounds of the late 


evils remained yet uncured: for two noble members of den Proviace were faln 
" es, the State of Miles at the devotion. of 


by Emp Ce Fin poſſeſt of the 
Kingdomot. Naples; which Princes being now weakned and aa va ſo many 
Wars, ſo as the one could not exceed the other, and having at that time their 


thoughts elſewhere bent, being governed more by neceſſitie peradventure then by 


their own wills, they ſeemed to reſt f; | AE ds did already poſſeſs in 
2 and chat they would ſuffer ber to enjoy. ct leaſt ſomereſt after her paſt mo- 


In this poſture of Aar, Pope Les, who had often negotiated with ſeveral 
Princes about the buſineſs of Arms, and bad endeavored . ( as be ſid) the liberty 
of 1raly, and chiefly the preſervation of the Dukedom of Miles in the Govern- 
ment of the S for ĩ, was much diſpleaſed to have the power of ſtrangers any 

continued, and particularly that the Church ſhould be bereft of two noble 
Cities, Pama and Piacen7s, which were become members of the State of car;- 
las. Therefore wich a haughty and generous mind, he reſolved not to prefer an 
. le 5 Sens ſo to by 0 N 2 and 

rs, V grow the greater uch a peace, ia future, 
—* himſelf, at leaſt to the Church. And knowing that he ſhould not — 
either of himſelt, nor by — Italians, td en gens tates out 


of Italy, bereſolved 19 join w igcrs age other foreiners, with 
deſign 5 that when ſome of chem ſhoul be forced forgo Italy, ic 
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and conſolidated, and muſt become more formidable to the Church, and to all the 
Italian Princes, unleſs ic were by ſome of the 2 forein Nations. If the ſole 
Fo. ces of the Italiad Princes, hen /zaly by req gf a long Peace did flouriſh moſt, 
were not ſuchcient to ſtop the each Foce, len were then but new in thoſe 
parts, and hut meanly afliſted; hat reaſon was there to believe, that this Province 


ſhould ever be raiſed up again of heiſclf, and thpuld by means dF ber own Forces re- 
turn to her priſtine fortune hegen e king been. W long vexed by cruel 


Wars, and ha ving loſt two of h 1eft M Se £2 Pen 
af freſh 114 brE it were, to this fire of War, as 


W herefore though io adminiſter 

would be gone by the authority, and Forces of t * Sea, if they ſhould 

jo n with Ceſar, or with the King of France, mig Ableſom and dangerqus, 
| t the 


yet might it be bent ici i, of àt leaſt hopeftl, nee it might (6 fall out, ef 

fortune of War being various, atid ſubject iq ũnexpected cliatices, ſome good effect 
might enſu: therenpon for the liberty of I, the Forces of thoſe Princes wha did 
oppoſe her, growing much the weaker, or elſe by their gtawing weary of the work, 
and by their tu. ning themſelves to ſome orhet undertaking = Whercas on the con- 
trary.” to ſuffer them ro ſeitſe there, ant 
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(182) 5 
again in War: And if we ſhall look more narrowly into this buſineſs, we ſhall 
find that many Conſiderariods were wanting; which may raiſe at leaſt ſome 
rational doubts, ' whether the Pope were more to be praiſed, or to be blamed for 
.. £7. 

It is moſt ceitain, that War in it (elf is troubleſom to Princes, grievous to the 
People, and ſubject to many various and uncertain chances. 80 chat as every wiſe 
Prince ought alwaies to avoid it, where there is no expreſs neceſſity, it appears that 
this Prince ought to have had it in more hort̃or then any other, in reſpect of the 
times, and of his degree and place, which ought rather to have made him endea- 
vor peace and quiet between Chriſtian Ptinces, The Dominion of the Church 
was by his Predeceſſors means arrived already to ſuch. a largeneſs, as it might ſeem 
better to become the Succeeder to augmemt the ſafety thereof by procuring friend- 
ſhip with other Princes, and by a conſtant neutrality, then to expoſe himſelf to 
new troubles and dangets, by adding more States thereunto. Italy having been 
much afflicted, and brought in Altoſt eyer $8 her parts to great miſery and cala- 
mity, for having been the'feat of War for the ſpace of thirty years, did not onely 
nach deſire peace and quier, but did chiefly expect it from the . councels and 
2 by 2 of his ſupreme authoritie, and of the zeal. he ought to have born 
to the publick god. 3 3 | 

1551 enen deſcrye praiſe, that when forein Princes ſeemed to be incli- 
ned to ſuffer 7taly to remain quiet, he ſhould afford them occaſion. and means of 
imbroiling her in new troubles and calamicies; which were certainly to inſue by re- 
aſſuming Arms, where the advantage which might thereby be gotten was ry 
doubrful and queſtionable? Bur, that which in this caſe is chiefly to be conſidered, 
is, that Leo's intention being to drive the foreiners out of Itahj, and to vindicate 
ber Rberty, he ſhould have choſen ſome good means to have done it. Many antient 
and modern experiences might have taught him, how hard a matter it might be 
to keep the French on the other ſide of the Mountains. The Romans were not 
more troubled with any other Nation then wich the French, in treeing Itahj from 
ſorein invaſions; forſhe was oft · mes alſaulted by them, and many of her parts 
polleſt by them, and er fer was endangered by their Forces. And of 
ate years ſince the paſſage of C Hii rhe Eiphth, though they bad proved variety o, 
fortune, yet ke oe? fore the fame 1 of waging war in Italy, and of keeping 
footing in this'Province, ot being frighred from this reſolucion by any misfortune 
how great ſocvet'y but being once beaten hack, they returned with great fury to ſeek 
out novelties; and at this very time that we how ſpeak of, they were polleſt of the 
Dutchy of Milan. Therefore to ſecure himſelf from the French, it was not ſufficient 


to drive them once out of Italy; for the Forces of that large Kingdom being (till 
very powerful, and they being alwaies preps for novelty, their dcfire bore 
them chiefly thereunto, where it had dome formerly, ſo as Iiah remained till ex- 
poſed to new incurſions, and ſubject to the miſeries of War. Therefore this inten- 
tion of Pope Leos, of keeping the Frexch long out of Italy, could not peradven- 
ture have been compaſſed but in a long proceſs of time, and with much variety of 
ſucceſs, no, not though 1raly had been all of a peece, and in greater power and pro- 
pe wn DTT br 

Whereas at this time the Commonwealth of Venice being now returned to great 
power, was joined in confederacie with the King of Fraxce by vertue of antient 
Capitulations; nor was it to be hoped fot, that out of any unceitain 4 * and 
of long eapectu ion, ſhe ſhould eafily forgo fuch a friendſhip: And as for other 
Princes, they were but weak und their ends not conſtant nor conformable. And on 
the other fide, Ceſar was very | 


as very bare of monies, and had many other irons in the 
fire, fo as the greateſt weight ind care of managing this War was likely to fall'un- 
io 
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Italy was long under the obedience of the Weſtern Emperors : If at that time when 
their power and authority was ſo great, the Popes would have: alt di in forein Forces, 
and made uſe of them to reduce the Government of Trah under the Churches 
power, or elſe into the hands of ſome orher Italian Princes, Italy would in the firſt 
place havc certainly been given in prey to the inſolencie of foreign Soldiers, and 
at laſt ſne would peradventure have been brought to a worſe — But by 
temporiſing, ſuch occaſions aroſe, as the Church increaſed her Dominions by 
Certain lawful Donations without the ſhedding of blood, and all Italy remained 
ſubject to her own proper and particular Lords; and the Weſtern Emperors being 
long __ d and troubled by the Wars of Germany, were forced ro forgo the affairs 
of 1taly, 

Moreover, though Ceſar's fortune and 3 was then very great, yet was it 
ſubject to great alterations, by reaſon that he was a new Prince in his Dominions, 
becauſe that they were far divided one from another, * for that ' many were 


apprehenſive of fo faſt i greatneſs. So as many Een dent 
grounded occaſions might peradventure ariſe of c compaſing fah e 
the War made him which tended fo 8 to his 


might prove ſuc aone. By making fit uſe of which accidents,Ce ar's. 

receive a rebuke as concerning the affairs of Itah, if the French orces Wb ay 
ways received, or that the Italian had been of the ſame mind as formerly they ha 
been more unſeaſonably. Therefore to ſeparate the friendſhip of the Trench 80 
from the It alians, as Les did for as much as in him lay, diſcovering d donble inj 

to them, ſince the King of France might think that fraud was Join'd: to ill 
could not be but an ill-takenadvice. He had done better to have ſomewhat allaiet 
their power as to the affairs of Italj, then to have quite exringuiſh'd it, till the 
Zalians might get ſome better light how to recover cheir liberty. The Venetian 
Senate took another courſe;though they had therein the ſame intent: For whilſt the 
affairs of theſe two Princes, Charis the Emperor, and Fravti King of France, were 
in the greateſt heat of War in Italy, they would apply themſelves to rich of their 
forcunes, and according to the condition of time and affairs, they often changed 
friendilip , being till conſtant in their aim, which was to keep their Forces as equally 
ballanced as they could, and that they ſhould both be weakened by their contention 
one with another: But when occaſion was offered of falling upon one without 
too much advantage to the other, (as it did in the laſt Wars made by the Venetian 
in Italy, after King Francis was let out of Priſan ) they ſtood firm and reſolute, 
not being eaſily 3 any conditions to lay down Arms, For on the one 
ſide, Py are — reaſon of 8 adverſe chances, and the af: 
fairs of Naples were = — and — Un the other fide, the af- 
fairs of France were not muchbertered as to prejudice of rhe liberty of Italy 
for achief Article in this Conſederacie was, That the Starz of Milan ſhould 
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e preparatior 2 
neither did the Imperial 15 fem Fray my l Nienna, nor did 
es of them. 

No figce more recent bulineſſes have recalled chis to memory, it may prove 
no unuſeful Conſideration to repreſent what of praiſe, or may be given to 
this reſolution put on by the Emperor Charls, and his 5 Many were ol 
f. then, and the ſame may now be ooghe, Ln in this caſe, or in the like, 

hen gingof War in this manner, ſt anhgg and eri 
to 


the Ene *. much 9 — n 
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we muſt confeſs thiit che pe of 1 Chriſtian Princes wes loſt, or at WY 


brought to this pals, as hot cd loſe, termed Contueſt ; bub neither could 
this be done by taking this courſe. 

No Chriſtian Prince had uſually ſo great and ſo ſetled a Militia, as could comti- 
nually maintain ſuch an Army in the field, as was ar this time put together with 
much pains and induſttie; "i as by drawing out the Warin length, they might 
think to weary and diſordef the Enemy, and finally to overconſe at laſt. But on 
the contrary, the Turks, who have continually a — well ordered Army, 
may eaſily upon whatſoever occaſion ſend forth very mies to vexthe 
Chriſtian Princes, taking fometimes one hre, Ski 1 imes another, without ever 
quitting them, or being driven omt from them: whereof there hath been ſo many 
proofs already made, whilſt we de nothi — make a defenfive War againſt the 
T..rks, as till this time hath moſt commonly been done in this very buſineſs, and 
by thoſe very Princes who man: ged this War; the experience whereof hath been 
too evident, and 7 much pre ici by the affairs which unhappily, befel Kin rw 
Ferdinand, whoſe who dle le Art being * hit in re Hep ay, 5 e Tr 
Cities of that Ptovirce the Takih 
Forces ſhould _ erin Cafe of inf; intirE, aro dat 1 22 d of the ſer * 
ties of Ai ſtria Hus was not CE over t dniely red fot a ſeaſon, 
which del 77 might perad wire nt Bo prove urif6ttutids, x of the weakne(s 
which is brought upot the Peres of Princes by lang lying ide, 46d &ſpeciily thoſe 
of ſuch Princes as keep not a Fee, e * LES W ere che Tütks, who 
trave an Army alwaies u_ and wel 1 d g ode War continu- 
ally ſpring trom mother, Leep fh Wer w. plineck, wight at acorter 
time with gtedrer Fotces affatilc the 0 Oey well "the Houſe of Auſr14, 2. 
it happened not many yeats after. So a8 had chey not been freed fam groaref and 
more eminent dangers by Selim, death, the àuthörs of this advice ag ght have 
repct-ed it, and all the teſt thight hive had cane of greats ſorrow, 
loſt fo far an occafton of trial of the valor of Chriſtin Commande 
and Soldiers in a pitch'd Bartel, 1A we want not clear and ee ex- 
ampl.s, how far the true zel of Religion, 25 a noble forwardneſs hath been 

o'ten favored from Heaven 7095 tous ſucceſs; as üben divers. ot 
— croſt the Seas to wage WV 
the holy Land from the Infidels "&iving "ten out of divers Cities of 
they were poſſeſt. 
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8 
him che adyant * thereof, perſwaded him to do ſoz by which meant; 
he got a notable Victory, worſting a great many of the Enem a which meas 
number. It was * 72 courſe, who was the true Mz er of good Militia,” 
both to pre-occupate the Enemy, —— be che firſt that ſhould þ ory when 
Battel was to be gem thinking that the courage which the ſo doing infuſed into 
the Sojdiers, did to boot with other benefits, help much to the getting of the 
victory; wherefore he taxed: Pompey. of an error, becauſe. he did not ſo in chat fi- 
mous Battel of Th ſalia. The Rowans underſtanding that Hannibal was coming 
with a powerful Army to e them in Italy, though the firſt defence was made 
by mountains and craggy ſituations which he was to overcome, yet —— fit 
to fight him before B Reals get into Itah, and ſo keep the War the eſt off 
them that they could. But Scipio not being able to bring him to Battel, though he 
met with him at the banks of R Bd, as py a they heard chat the Enemy was 
ot on this fide the mountains, the Tamas would not notwithſtanding withdraw 
cheir Armies, as if they had been afriid to come before the walls of dame, which 
Hansa gave out he would aſſault, but ſent their mem with the ſame Conſul Sci- 
pio to beyond the River Fo to f wiſely loving chat the danger doth in- 
che — more; by fiow much nearer ey a dint gre wh 3 
1 . e r 


often, if ql ey ang 5 — ox F 
be Imperial Commanders ought. to have taken, the fame advice, and might 
have done it; for the Turks muſt make à much longer march into Hungary and 
Aaſtria, then we to aſlaulr, their Confines, which. 2 -Now grown too near us. 
Moreover the Turks chiefeſt ſtrength lying in their Horſe cannot march 
till the earth afford fodder for their Cavalry, and being to come out of horter Coun- 
tries into a colder Region, they cannot wi much —— nd 8 
march into the field in the firſt ſeaſon of y 
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Peace growing daily worſe and worſe, tire g 


the notable diſcomfitures of the German Ames at 5 id Bude, aud tbe othet 
pirt continuing ſtill in great danger, cite btrtain 168 was Jevorin which did redound 


unto them by nor hazarding 4 Birtel at this time, when the fears and Hopes were at 
eaſt alike on both ſides. i 
But ſay that this had been tov raſh, er too difficult à tHing to have been effected, 
what hindred. them or diſſwaded them from piffing through their own Countries 
and marching with t heir Army to between Dave and SN, 4 Conntry which bad 
not at all been prejudiced by the late Wats, and therefore fit to furniſh their Army 
with victuals, and where there ate many mountainous ſexes, which were advantagt- 
ous for the Imperialiſtt, and incommodiotis for the ark? in refpe& of cheir Cayaltyy 
whereby they tight have preſerved tus Provinces, which were Patrimtion'al States 
ot the + ouſe of Yaftris, and therefore ought to have been the more carefully 
kept, Carinthia and Sue which being abandoned, were left à ſecure prey unto 
the Juris, who utterly deſtroyed them e and firotd, endatigering likewiſe tlie 
los of ſome of their chief Cities; for thEwiy wild 1 block 40d kept 
velyman from coming thither, if i had bern ficit p N J .; 20d: 
ad tatrit 
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Solymans reputation would have been much leffened, if l tattivd Bei e wing 
trat Country untouched, which he was tote to affault wih ſo grett an Atmy. 


But to do 25 the Imperialiſts did, to keep ſo many men with fo grcars Train of 
Art llery and all neceſſaries fot War, barely to defend one City, Whith lay not 
open, but was begirt with walls, Which was Held to be a ftrong Fortreſs, and which 
being but meanly provided of men, had fortnietly repulſed great Türkiſh forces; 
what was it; bat by this new and prejtdcial example to confitm the Tiitks,and even 
our own men, in the opinion, tllat theCfktriffin Militiz wa itiferior tö thir of the 
Turks, and that our Princes ES their ow defence, and fiot without 
ſome fear to imploy their utmoſt ende rt therein,  wete for their bats to ſuffer 
the Tuks to enjoy their large Empite e ad ſafety 2 Wrhifch the Ottoman 
Princes have broughe to fo viſt 4 grestnets, not by letring theilt Forces lie idle, 
and by being content to defend that Title which they had gotten at firſt, bur 
by goirg every where to find ont the Emy, fi K. Hin . 
and by making their way by their fers init o Mer ens outitties. How oft have 


the Turks entred into the Confines of Per ſia, nay, wrought themſelbes in even to 
her inmoſt parts, chiefly intending to come to 4 diy of fight with che Perflans 


Armies, which they have oſten e ? though the Perſians were rather xo Be 

feared, then to be deſpiſed,” for thetr antient hotior in We nd fart thi mmer of 
their Militis; and yet ar.1aft they have tt thefe laff War S0 As alen of the 
chiefeſt part of this moſt noble Kingdom. e ee JE 

W hat then is more to be ſud, but char if chis way of proceeditig trive proved 


proſperous to thoſe thar hive walked therein, fie who rakes anc: Her Wa walks unt 
cowards deſtruct on, and eicher through ignoradce, of tod great at 
and ſecu ity, involves himſelf into troubles and di 
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(190) 
give Battel, as the Voyage taken by Solymap did promile, who kept not within his 
Confines, but was entred into the Imperialiſts Couarry , ſo far as ſome of his 


Horſe Troops made inrodes even to Nerat a Town ſtanding in the ſame Cham- 
paine Country, and not far from Vienna? And ſay that aſlaulted by the 
Enemy, they had been forced to fight, who cn —f but that both = wg .and 
after the conflict, che buſineſs woul have proved 5 to the Imperialiſts, 
ſince they were to fight ar their on homes, and in their own defence ? For great is 
that aſtoniſhmeat which is cauſed by the bold coming on of an Enemy, and men are 
alwaies readier to run away there where they haye beſt means of themſclves 
and in caſe of adverſe Fortune, eee the Enemy is in 
the bowels of the State; and if che inhabitants overco the leſs redounds 
by the victory, becauſe the enemy hath time to rally, = to defend himſelf. T heſe 
were therefore notable diſadvantages, which were unaviodable whilſt the Imperia- 
liſts Camp remained fixt before the walls of Vienna, and thereby made themlelves 
to depend upon the Enemies reſolu:ĩon. 

Notwithſtanding all this, he who ſhall duely conſider the preſent condition of 
the Affiirs of the Empire, of the ns, de al other things which belongs to 
ſuch a bulineſs, may peradventure be of 2 different opinion, and 1 otherwiſe, 
and if not commend, at leaſt excuſe che reſolution taken by the 3 iſts, of . 
parting with their Army from before the walls of Flows. and from the River Da- 
»ubius, That the Turkiſh — — very great, and potent, is a ching too well 
known by us to oar coſt; but the care how to prevent the maladie and weakneſs 
into which Chriſtendom is fallen by the greatneſs of ſuch an enemy, hath been ſo 
long in cogitat on, as to uſe violent means, might bring ruine upon her. rather chen 
procure her ſafety. Cbriſtian Princes have not in chis age a ſetled, well diſciplined, 
well ordered Militia, and kept i in perpetual pay, as the Turks have; and as the 
Romans, and ſome othe; Empires have formerly had; Whenge it is char numerous 
Armes cannot be raiſed without length of time, goo much, difficulty; and for 
want of continual exerciſe, by which the Soldiers, of one and the fame Nacion 
have bcen known 70, be able to. ſupply every military Office, recourſe muſt be had 
to ſeveral Nations, for men fic for 0 1 in War 3, ſo as ĩt is thought chat 
either by natural inclination; or by antient Cuſtom, or by.. mcer opinion, every 
Nation is beſt, ſame for one thing, ſome for another; as al becauſe: thereare = 
very few in any who axe well inſtructed in Military affairs... For no Mi- 
litia is entertained except iche in time of . or ſome few who ar6, kept i in Garri- 
ſons, with little or no 

The charge alſo of afle Soldiers from ſeveral! 40d far diſtant Countries; 
3s alſo all things which — to Wæ, is much the Bg z and whereof not 
my one State of our Princes i compleatly furniſned- So as put all theſe together, 
it is from hence, that hen any encerprite ee i agünſt the Turks 
in theſe times, with numerous and powerful ig ar they have not been able to be 
got together in any — pony mls 225 which delay. ariſing from 
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(190) 
give Battel, as the Voyage taken by Soiyman did promiſe, who kepr-n not within his 
Confines, bur was entred inte the n Country, ſo far as ſome of his 
Horſe Troops made inrodes even to Newftata Town ſtanding in the ſame Cham- 
paine Country, and not far from Vienna? And ſay that aſlaulted by the 
Enemy, they had been forced to who can — hor that = a and 
after the conflict, che buſineſs would have proved hazardous to che Imperialifts, 
ſince they were to fight ar their own homes, and in their own defence? rags great is 
that aſtoniſhment which is cauſed b the bold coming on of an Enemy, and men are 
alwaies readier to run away there where they haye belt means of ; themſclyes * 
and in caſe of adverſe Fortune, the danger is greater 1 N l is in 
the bowels of the State; and if che inhabitants 55. Soil 
by the victory, becauſe the enemy hath time to rally, Ame to deten Malt. Tha Theſe 
were therefore notable diſadyantages, which were unaviodable whilſt the Impe 
liſts Camp remained fixt before the walls of Vienna, and thereby made themicive 
to depend upon the Enemies reſolu: ion. 

Notwithſtanding all this, he who ſhall duely conſider the preſence. 1 of 
the Affairs of the Empire, of che —_ m_ all other things which belongs to 
ſuch a buſineſs, may peradventure be of a different opinion, and been ee 
and if not commend, at leaſt excuſe the reſolution taken by the Im s, of not 
parting with their Army from before the walls of Vienna, and from mike River Da- 
»ubius, That the Turkiſh e is very great, and potent, is a thing too well 
known by us to oar coſts but the care how to prevent the maladie and weakneſs 
into which Chriſtendom is fallen by the gr of ſuch an enemy, hath been ſo 
long in cogitat on, as to ule violent means, W ring ruine upon ber, rather then 
procure her ſafety, Chriſtian Princes have not in this 53 a ſetled, well diſciplined, 
well ordercd Militia, and kept in perpetual pay, as the Turks bave, and as the 
Romans, and (ome othe: Empires have formerly. had; Whence it is char numerous 
Armes cannot be raiſed without length of cg and much difficulty; and for 
want of continual exerciſe, hy 8 the Soldiers « of one aud ame Nation 
have been known to be able to ſupply every military Office, recourſe,m pſt be had 
to ſeveral Nations, for men fic for ſeveral ations in War ;, ſo as ic is that 
either by natural inclination; or by antient Cuſtom, or by. mcer opinion, every 
Nation is beſt, ſame for one thing, ſome for another; s allo \ becauſe thereare buc 
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as alſo all things which belong to. hk is much the bet. cn 3 and whereof not 
any one State of our Princcs.iF compleatl all theſe together, 
it is from hence, — A9 9 cher ebene taken againſt the Turks 
in theſe times, wich numerous and ee they have not been able to be 
gore ether in any reaſonable time, nor aq ordered; which delay. ariſing from 
y. hath hindred our] the Enemy, and our aſſaulting them at their 
— But particularly, is it not very known, that at thus time where. 
of we now ſpeak, Ceſer was to aſſemble Soldiers from 10 many Nations, yes 
to other Dominions, and ro Joyn together: the. Auxiliary Forces of Germany anc 
Italy, as in doing thereof ſo much labor and time was ſpent ts hefo 2225 fax 0 
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whereby their ſuccort might have been cut off. It may peradvedture be alleadged, 
tha: they might have preſerved a great trict of Country from the inrodes, plunder, 
and Po fps made by the Turks. But firſt, they were not certain to make: this ad- 
vantage, the Country being large, and expoled to ſuch accidents as cheſe; nor were 
they able, without dividing their Forces, io ſupply a places: And the Take ſeeing 
this place well they ſhould have taken their way above the Danablas, as 
they did benea ie towards the (Alps, findi [the fields: more large and'open in 
thoſe parts in Moravia, Sitefia, and Aaſtria, t have made larger —5 
and with leſs danger: whereas having quartered in che mountainous ſitu- 
ations of Stiria and Carimbis, they might at leaſt revenge the injury, and in ſome 
ſort preſerve their honor by killing many — them, who being ditbanded,were gone 
co pillage the Country. 

It is commonly advantagious' to advance towards the Conſines of a; State, 
where the Paſſes = narrow and difficult, either by the ruggedneſs of the ſituations, 
or by reaſon of me ques, ſo as the Enemy may be by theſe ad- 
vantages kept afar off, But what was there in King — Si States, which could 
perſwade him to take this courſe 5 the Co being large, operi, and where many 
Armies would not have been ſufficient to have kept out an Army which was reſolved 
to enter, as theſe did? But it may be ſaid that this was not a loſs which 
would counterpoiſe (as might ve * have happened byr reaſon of their own in- 
conveniencies ) the breaking up of that Army, — defence of King Ferdj- 
xayd:s States did relie; and ih was of ſo _ conceramept to all Chriſtendom. 
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open hatred umongſt the Nations whictowers in the eee Seer had been 


n two Enemies Camps; inſomuch as they were like to full the ear more 
then once, the Spaniard 2nd Trelians' being jointly highly inconſed again the 
Dvrch , the- Commanders ar vaiiarige. e envyitig one anothers 


glory, raickrt of commotionsand diſobed.ence amongſt the Soldiefy; 2s was rs oe 
the laſt of pun ſſincuts inflited upon ſotno of them. Now e iſſue in lixeli 
hood might prove bett twę o ſuch Armies as you have here deſcribed of the Im- 


perialifts and of eee TA Judge, who. | is capable of ardinny ene 
e ſurther 25 
3 a 3 tot eter ka 2; Uh finalo wal there be choſen which 
was rot diſadvantagious mpetialiſt:? The parts of Hungary, Wallachra; 
and of theneighboting places where the Arrnies mide er, 2 all of open 
Champagns, where moſt aſluredly ehe Horſe (wherein the Turkiſh Camp did fo 
abound ) have the better of Foot; and worth is overcome by numbers, where the 
leſſer Army may be circumvented by:a greater multitude, and better uſe may be 
made of Horſe, - which may either advance where they find advantage, or retreat 
without any prejudice:where they ranger wichſtand- che Enemy. Therefore: the 


22 n nowing the — — in that — _ 
; _ u were ſecured by t iry-of Yieang an r iwer 
— agar en cars arte Squadrons in order for any aſſault ; 


their Foot Loy Ar intoithrce — whereof one ſtood firm in the 
midſt, and bet ixt this and che duo were the Horſe quartered, fo as they . 
incloſe the whole body of. the Army; ' which was ſurro and ſecured by grea 
ſtore of Artillery: * be der ace l may be added, which is, That in caſe — 
fortune” the Imper ſuffer a greater diſcomſi: urè then that of the 
Turks; for it — beben fo che former —— any of their Foot entite, or 
Gens 4 Arms, then for the Turks 0 preſerve their Light-horſe; which were 
ways ready according 2 either to charge, or ſuſtain a 
pr fore eco beats — 4155 — 7 roo ns age 
therefore not to er airs ſtobd. And if it rantagious to 
aſſaultan E nemy at his m dor, the affording reſt to Soldiers, whereby to be the 
beter able to withſtand and to repellavitbyv. ctory thoſe who come to aſſault them, 
and are wearied by their Wag march, and the mmconvenicnces: thereof, AD 
ſomething of good init. 

Nor muſt we be govern d by examples wherein the ſame a: cidents meet not: 
for general Rules are not to be obſetved ar all times and eſpecially not in War, 
which is ſubject to ſd many variations. If dyras; -: Lamm, u hen the firſt 
went to fight ce ral, and the other the Carthaginians, had been in that 
condition as t whom we not ſpeał, we may perſwade our ſelves ( fach 
was their known wiſdom) that they would have done ocherwiſe; And it the Romans 
choſe to meet Hannibal firſt on ibe other ſide tho end atrerwards at his 
firſt entrance into It «lp, it may be fad, beſides the diverſity « accidents which coun- 
ſell'd rhent ſo to: dos; chat our Princes have no ſuch Milicia, nor ſo ready; ad che 
Roma nor had they means of reftuiting their Armies {o-ſo0n-25 the R 
und do n of ortune; and: that they were able to maintain ſo:many 
Armies, not only in 7tady, but in 3 Greece, Atte ametine nhen 
Hannibal was. in 1t«ly, ſhews, that , -forward.in Sir ing Bartel, Aram 
. knew how to f — acthis time 


(19+) 
ſecond time, or at leaſt whereby they may eaſily recruit in caſe of adyerls fortune; 
elſe a whole State is adventured upon one-only Battel. As for the ſueceſs of the 
Battel of Lepanto, it was accompanied wich ſome accidents which are ſrldom (een to 
happen: For the T#rks gave qu men battel, which was willingly entertaiaed by us, 
becauſe we might make ule of the advantage of the Venetian Gallians, by whoſe 
Artil ery their Fleet was divided and ſcatterod: before they could come to a further 


conflict. Eut the next year, the — of affairs Nagar — ed, they took an- 
other courſe : For the Teri, who were mer bad ſacceſs, not 
be ng willing to join battel wich our greater er Vene pow — men being wiſely well- 
adviſed not to divide nor ſeparate their lighter Celine from the greater, as finding 
chemſelves either weaker thercin, or at leaſt not * there was nothing done, 
though the Fleets were ſeveral times very t likewiſe, the Land- 
Militia, and that of the Sea doth differs 3 — for Sea- EX the Chriſtian Forces 
are in number equal in Shipping to the Tunis, but fi ciently them far 
matter of worth and diſcipline : Marry, in Land-Armies thc T#rks do fac exceed the 
Chriſtians in numbers; and as far-valor and good 2 they cannot as yet be 
accounted inferior, unleſs we will, to detract f Enemy, add co our own 
ſhame, as having been ſo oftentimes beaten by. £ baſe and unexpert meu. 
But bowloever it be, we cannot but have a greatefjeem/of the Turkiſh power, 
which their continued proſperitie hath made ſo. What reaſon was rhere then that 
anew Army, made upof to many ſeveral Nations, whercin the Soldiers did hard- 
ly know their Captains, and were muchlefs known by them, who had not as yet 
done any military act jointly, nor well learnt bow to dom nor follow their culours, 
not acquainted with the Country, and wanting all thoſe” things through which, by 
the true Art of War victories are gat ſhogld advance, and give Buttel to an 
— . 1 — — : nor can the _ of a ſer —.— 
truly y. what orkiſh Camp, who disbanding from 
the reft, went, though in greut parties, 228 2 the buſi⸗ 
neſs not being any thing alike, — Turks tage of the Countries 
firuation, of being loaded with prey, of being in diforder (as commonly beſals 
thoſe who go to 2 not to ig) an __ —— But beſides all 
this, he who relates thi any 'baſenefs in the Burks, but 
fates, That — al theſe ditdranrages 1 defended rhemiclves ge 
—_— to the utmoſt of their power: 

Bue what i — Selyman — cannotbe: deniech to have been very vali- 
ant, and icnccd in manterof Was ) ve had all the advantages 
that have — he did not advance: wicly his: Airmy bent W, as he 
might have done, nordid endeavor — nor to-be- enforced: himfelf 
to fighe, but rather went out of his diret way, which he had talen to come to 
vienna, and kept for the maſt part in ſtrong and conimodidus — — 
the two Rivers of Sa and Draws; andif a and va'n-plovious 
who profeſſed that he had. undirtaken that Mar meer ant oſ adefirecf. clory 
would make uſe of hz{icatious.counſels, where the conſequences: were IF! 
ſo heme 1 how would it have becomed :©hws, e 
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Fortune? When — che: C n 
into Htaſy ( which! was though tobe.x conſalentle 3 We neee e Lance 
had made) the ſame circumflances:concmring thereunto; hereby th infuſe rerros; 
as donow to mike the orkiſh. Forces ſo ſormidabley macher, birkarilin 
great number ofthe n * — n+ 
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this wound have everbcen aatcd 2 Whe afflicted bau 
its wounds Jong kept apen;-and hade All: dlderttegiahbreandengges Hou 
to have endangered and moleſted his own — affairs, whilſt he ſhattlabavs 
ſhewed courage h, but little good counſel in defending another mans riglit, 
which did hot — concern himſelf Hadthe Tacks in former times been 
made retreat to their own Confines, as now they were, without having made any 
acqu ſition, hog not been maſters of ſo many Chriſtian Kingdoms, as now hey 
tre. And hi their Forces proved ſtill vain, their Militia would have been imbaſed, 
and they would have been diſcouraged from troubling others without any good to 
themſelves z which —— Or have cg — 2 ſecureſt way ol 
weakning ſo great a power as that, by temporizing, affording t m thereby occa · 
ſion of So idle, and of falling into pms diſotders, ſo as they might the 
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(156) 
more eaſily have received a blow and have been overcome both by euning and force. 
Nor will it avail to affiim the contrary, as if che future dangers and troubles had 
been certainly to have happened, or that they might have been made greater by a 
new commotion of War; for it was more anſwerable to reaſon, that when Seh- 
man ſhould have done his utmoſt with his whole Fotces, aſſiſted by his own pre- 
ſence; he would have ſuffered the Eſtates of _sfris, and of Germany to have 
remained quiet, if King Ferdinand had rcfied content with his own Patrimonie , 
and with the Kingdom of Bohemia, together wich the hopes of ſucceeding in the 
Empire, without intricating himſelf in new troubles, by obſtinately maintaini 
his pretences to the Kingdom of Hungary, drawing thereby the fury of the Turkiſh 
Forces upon him, as he often did. So 2s King Ferdinands and his Councellors 
are more to be blamed for thoſe many miſThicfs which enſued afterwards, and for 
thoſe which we are ſtill threatned with by the ſo near-acighborhogd of the Turkiſh 
Forces, then Cherls the Emperor and his Commanders. For they ſeeing King 
Fon taken into ſo powerful a protection as that of the Oi Empire, ſo as it 
was impoſſible to put the Dutch in poſſeſſion thereof by driving of him out; all 
anger and ambition ought to have been laid aſide, contenting themſelves rather with 
the neighborhood of ſo weak a Prince as the King of- Hungary, then with that of 
ſo powerful and formidable a Potentate, to whom Empires and eigtitcen King- 
doms do yield obedience. e | = 
Theſe things may be on all ſides vaiiouſly conſidered, as various Judgments 
may be given on thoſe actions which are not of a ſetled, ordinary, and natural con- 
dition, but which through various accicents do flote up and down, as it happens in 
counſels concerning War. The truth is, ihat the Forces, hopes, fears, and almoſt ' 
all other conſequences of theſe two Empires were ( as it were) equally ballanced in 
this behalf: So as ir was a work not diſcernible by humane wiſdom, or by any true 
Roy whether to have come to a pitch d field, or to abſtain from doing fo, would 
ave been the better advice. In either of the Armies, the. Flower of the Mil. tia of 
the warlike Nations both of Eaſt and Weſt was aſſembled, a vaſt number of Soldi- 
ers, excellent Commanders, moſt valiant Princes, and of as greatrenown as any of 
whatſoever former Age, and who had both of them won famous ViRories. Great 
were the rewards, great the inconveniences, which were propoſed on all ſides ac- 
cordirg to the various ſucceſs of ſuch a days fight z immortal plory, ſhame rot to 
be raled out, high hopes, greateſt fears. So as it is no wonder if in this parity of ob- 
jects which pri themſelves before the eyes both of the mperialificand Tur i 
2 Battel, for which both parties were prepared and diſpoſed;did not enſue:· In which 
caſe he who will detract any thing ſrom the imperialiſt in not dar ng rofight, muſt 
praiſe their wiſdom as much, and their mature advice ;. it being a Rule * j- 
of by the niverſal conſenc of all men, Tha where ahe buſiceb is doubt 
and difficult, we muſt rather adhere to tharwhich holds us: {rom doing any ching, 
then to what eggs us on: For, Had 1 wif, comes top. dare, and isa to no 
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Aſſuredly, if I (hall take a true ſcrutinie of oy life, I ſhall find that 1 habe made 


my ſel a receptacle of ail N Tua une 
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to which thoſe very years are ith F afford Beide when IWS greater 
of concen the miſtery; ind of knaying that the condition of this worldly 
life, x hereinto was Merching was but & villeyof tears,” a fountain of miſerie; 
Whercfore 1 ouſL have taken the greatetheed bot to have ſuffered my-elf to be in- 
ſnarcd in the love of thoſe things, where Wormwood lies hidden · under Honey, 
and zvhere.weepl * attends alwaieg.ni — nter. Iathe Pueritia, which ſuc- 
ceeded mine In kacle, Idi nook Tage (as I otgght to have Aone) to la- 
bor and ſufferings, to humble and Qevoſt thoughts, wherdby ibe powẽmar okche fleſſi 
might have been weakened, and the ſogl exalted ; but I was detained by plea- 
ſurcs and effeminacie Lberookmy (elf Io to follow and love vanity, as I began to 
ſuck in whit corrupt cuſtoghs-caught me, ire chen hat tas learnt me by my 
Tutors. I tought Riches, Honors, and all Rey Greatneſs, to be the gar- 
niſhings wh rewith men, and chiefly ſuch as are nobl ! born, ought to adorn them- 
ſelves ; I called the lives of ſuch es lived beer, and mort retired from the world, 
meer madneſs. 

Theſe conceptions grew more. firmly fixed ia mr afterwards, whin paſſing 
through the other Ages, I ſaw them praiſed and practiſed by. ment common con- 
ſent, and chiefly by thoſe who were er, the _ moſt happy; ſo as it 
was harder for me to pluck out thoſe hong 5 from 0 22 which had in 


roceſs of time taken ſo deep roing he years of youth, 
bhich ate as it were the S W Ree ſe — ind 
doth,as it wete grow green, whactimn . 
my felf, or from whence 1 may 'Mirtn, ebe L hat 80 
now in my od age be fed Wehl . 
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that 1 imploied therein | 
that 1 did thereby fötnent 
to wit, to the defite of praiſe; and f 
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to print, and fo to impatr it unto othetxi Trennen 
it is crde I did; but is not cheſitſt prop: in tis tk 
mangerb is itiof ſe t ver, vin : For ä —— m action; nÞt i 
had been much betrcr,rhatſerting his vin befort mine cies; u 
true and cel Maſtet of chat Otriiiim H which I lde nd have y N 2 
- 5 imploied my time noble; ving the>ptecepes of che diving Law, rather then 
the Documem of - Ptutbſophers 5 who wanting the taſte of that trneſt, 
chick, and maſt vx cellent. vertuc which divine love doth io mach the more afford, 
as it is che more ardently inflamed, applied themſelves to a certala mediocritie which 
is better diſcerned or abnbin bar Dex, br in cheit writings,” then-ia the affections 
or ations whithstiey go abbur to pe: ye 9 when L was come to mant 
Eſtate, be.ag commanded fo to do by him whom'tonght to obey, and it being a 
thing allo which I my {lf did much deſire, I berook my elf to wrice the H ftory 
my Country a y0od and gallant a pan e reion can the good te- 
ward which - TEE ot — y, bear amp red am the pins % dt wes was 5 
reat? at pat o time and gud d 1 m 4 there 
. divine er ems — x darts — — 
garmel i did Tomy reliſh. And ro 
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of others b 
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— wi | ana) ers lc 
1 Sion (which [ot —— then wordly glory 
vain, beenſenian glories ot chat which i — — eo 
thing, eſperially the endommene of the ſoul; fru God: Vain, becauſe Ir is n- 
thing of it fulf ; it hach no trus exiſtenele, it ic mie up of various of 
fe n- who n leaſty!' Vain, becaaſe'it regects upon" chat which! 
upon that whidtripa trivial and common '#ccident, to wir our Fane, che 
memory wharf weds wich ſo mach vahity defire to pr | IPG morhou 
hum which art ſo much inamored of this bare 


doth not ut all belong unto thee, if aftet bon art departed 

couldſt havvany'thing to do with bumine | 

glory dorhee; which deen doſt do mur dong fes 2. 

the w — tie . 
etet contents r fon” tt or 1 
be able: eee imme raed Tormies and 
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com n were of ene; thas I Have of TE 
my ot almoſt none at All, wheel 1 
have I think of my end 10 —— 
and 5% 0e Tann noed nt ind 
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many cares, and led me aſtray from more 


have them alwaies before mine cies, at all times, ĩn every place, and upun all occa- 


Poverty, Obedience, Self- denial, and the giving over ot all worldly care, ae - 


things which are abhorr d by abe worldly wile; but otherwiſe to God] How badly 


do tte fallacious rules of worldhyſwiſdomagree with the in s of true Chriſti- 
ant᷑ ie, eſpecially thoſe of thõ corrupt Age, wherein and divine things 


Crowns, Empires, Kingdoms, and all power is given by God; and though the 
weakneſs of our reaſon be; fy 
wiſdon, yet does he diſpoſe; antlorder all things with ce: tain and infallible ends, 
though unknown to us. Therefore unleſs. chat great, and omnipotent Lord God, 
by whom Kings do not onely:reign upon carth but the earth it ſelf is ſuſtained and 
held up with a miraculous — ol weigbe, do not keep the City, how vain is all 
this your learning, O ye wiſe memo the world? and yon Princes, how vain are 
all your Forces to; maintain yont Lordſhips and States? Thou, whoſoever thou 
art, who doſt manage the 9 Frincipalities, put thy heart into the 
hands of thy God, and he will infuſe worthie ad becomming thoughts into thees 
He , will give thee true Wiſdom and true Fortitude. The Werd builds 
nothing but Tou ers of Zabel; nor is itiawate thereof, till its defigrs, and 
many years Jabors, being overthrown by it on confuſion, ic res its ra ſhneſs 
laid low]; and thoſe thoughes which aimed at Heav.n thrown, down to Hel. 
But 1 em fine my ſelf. I ſee that theſe many years paſt wherein 
I approach to old age, I imploy my time in ſtudies, thoughts, and imploy- 
ments, of differing natures in themſelves, but all conſormable to what tends 
to my prejudice. For they robb'd me of my reſt; have: ſill-opreſt me with 

e holy deſires; to wich, if I had 
bent my mind in time, I might hope now to ſit and feed at the Table of thoſe 
true good things which noy I Want. What do then da? What dal chink : 


What do 1 exp: dt? Why do I not change my thoughis and everdiſes, if | 


1 know that thoſe wherein I havr -bickerco ſpent. my time do mne n good: 3 
nor for all the labor I have taken, have made me ere a whit more happy then l 
was at firſt? Nay, I may ſay, they have made me more wretched, ſineg I have 
conſumed t he ; 2 b my lite wolully., and without any: profic. | Do 
I peradveature hope, that whilſt I my ſelf do not change, the nature of thaſe 
things wherein I am verſt ſhould alter : Thar trouble hon 


ein i2, Ou :: | d tura to delight 
That the Affairs of che world, ſo full of anxious cares, ihould turn to the peace 
and ſolace of the ſoul ? That worldly gad ſhall aſſume n new vertue of make- 
ing their poſſeſſort well apa) 
the pleaſures of 

ſhould become 
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this our ha 
make him 


the very much wich — ; continua 
moleſt his mind? a greater vexatioa — 2 1 80 22 becauſe it 
hath no bounds. We look upon anely, and are enamored of à cet 
e 3 taking them for the guide 
of our life. But if we conſider their: inſide, and diſcover the deceipt and 
eouſenage which is woven therein, we would ſhun them, as ſome boly mea have 
done, ka we be by thera, and with — turnier don into Hell and damnation. 
We have our 5 Within ut; a oy He who will earch 
his on houſe we „ wha welch Al ür Gao | | 
wk we . — 
ad 2 heartbe | 
ot es 
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'.. theſe fruits of true peace ? So full of cares, and deſtracted with ſo many thougkes? 
Who is continually to combate with thoſe Enemies who wage within him, to wic 
the affections of worldly things, to the which we our ſelves, do as it were furniſh 
Forces againſt our ſelves, by find ing our new objects, and new materials whereby 
to increaſe them. We worldly. men will feed the ſoul wth meat which belongs 
not to her, wherefore it is no wonder if we be never ſatisfied, and if one appetite be- 
get another even is infinitum; You, you are they who teach us by your lives and 
examples, that nature is ſatisfied with a Lttle; and that man can never be ſaid to 
be rich by abundance, nor poor by want; other goods, other endawments, other 
ornaments are requiſite then thoſe the. world ſceks after; the furthera man advan- 
ces therein, the further he finds himſelf entred into an intricate and confuſed Laby- 
rich, and after having made a long voyage, he findes himſelf further from his j-ur- 


onto it is contmually excited by e e ee ae. its perpetual companion, Sin 2 
He who ſtands alwaies near the fire, though he thruſt not himſelf into it, fo as he be 
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thipof 


er 
; and my ſouls ſole ſelicitie; 
then my ſelt hat way 1 had beſt walk in to purchaſe ſalvation. 
take pairs i rhis State, and to uſcany talent in this Civil life, do thon, O Lord, ſo 
affiſt my weakneſs by thy great grace and goodneß, as that acknowiedginents may 
onely be made to thee, the Author of all my goo my hapyy ſuccce ſles 
thine be all honor and 3 noc to loſeqhar reward of my woridly la- 
bors,wttich thou thy ſelf hlt bin pleaſed thac I ſpould purchaſe by undetgoiog dm 
in thy name, and by piuoctiag ul} my Actions to ther 6 
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ſo think upon my mortal Children, 2s that! may nor forget thee'my eternal Father 


govern thou all my Faculties ſo, as I may know thou 
— to me, — that it is my wag ro = 
may earthly arry, yet not ſo, as to make leſs eſtcem of my heavenly 
Country's har] may ſerve and obey my Commonwealth with integritie of conſci- 
ence, wih an intention to ſerve her, and not my ſelf. and for thy glory, not for 

mine own. This is a miraculous work of thy we and which is onely to be acknow- 
— from thee. She is the onely example, in having for ſo long a ſeries of years, 
preſerved her ſelf in Libertie, in Power, and in the true Relig;on: therefore if f at 
not with fervor of ſpirit ſerge chee immediately, grant yet that I may ſerve thee 

not unworthily nor unuſcfully in this moſt excellent creature of thy making. And 

ſince it now falls to my ſhare to ſerve my Country in this holy City of Rowe, as her 

Ambaſſador to Pope Clement the we Grant that by ſerving this thy Vicar 

upon earth, I may ſerve thee theſbetter, u ho art the true and ſupreme Lord 

of Heaven. Of thy great goodneſs give me that which I do not deſerve; accept of 

good will, for the good works which I ought to do; and infuſe wy Spirit into 

this thy Vicar, the common Father of thy People, and Shepheard of thy Sheep, 

who is ſo full of ze: land charitie z ſo as that he may be able to draw this weather- 

beaten ſhip of Chriſtianitie our of the ſtorming Sea of theſe troubleſomtimes, and 

that ſhe be being gotten into the Haven of peace and ſafety, may with hands lifted 

up to Heaven ſay, Thu is the day which the Lord hath made, let us rejoxce therein, 

and let us always bleſs bu moſs holy Name. 


ct me them, that thou 


uſe of thy Graces, * 5 | 
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